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in South America?” recalls the 

classic story of the American who 
greeted his tourist friend with the inquiry, 
“How did you like Europe?” 

To most of us North Americans the men- 
tion of the region south of Panama has, in 
the past, brought up a picture of a moun- 
tainous, flat, open, prairie country rather 
thickly covered with jungle and given over 
to revolutions, mahogany-trees, big snakes, 
and plumed grass, with here and there a 
muddy river populated with man-eating 
fish. This is scarcely a true picture. 


: “HE question, “ What is the situation 


By J.W. M£Conaughy 


It is a great continent made 
up of a number of nations of varying 
power and wealth, of various aims and in- 





community. 


dustries. They are alike only in that they 
are busy, serious, and energetic—with one 
or two minor exceptions—and that is about 
as far as generalization can go with regard 
to their past, present, and future. We 
have generalized rather freely about South 
America because our prevailing ignorance’ 
of that rich continent is profound and 
complete, and generalization is the refuge 
of ignorance. 

Even to-day, when the commercial eye 


South America is not a country or a_ of our country is turned on South America 





EDITOR'S NOTE —The views of scenes in Caracas and Montevideo, and all but two of the views 
of Rio de Janeiro, are printed here by the courtesy of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, of 


London and New York. 
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as never before, there is the same mud- 
dling attempt to explain “ what is needed 
in South America,” as if the entire con- 
tinent had but one common need. In 
most cases it is as if a French traveler in 
Arizona remarked the bare feet of the In- 
dians and decided that there was a great 
chance for the shoemaking busi- 
ness in the United States. 
For instance, there have been 
solemn statements that “ the 
chief trouble with South 
America has been long and 
easy credits, which the war 
upset.” As a matter of 
fact, long and_ easy 
credits have had noth- 
ing to do with the 
situation in Brazil, 
in Chile, in Bolivia. It is 
only in Argentina that loose 
credit methods have been an 
important factor in the col- 
lapse that attended the Eu- 
ropean war —a col- 
lapse from which 
practically every na- 
tion on the con- 


tinent is making, or is in 


a fair way to make, a 
complete and wholesome 
recovery. In Peru, lack 
of confidence in certain 
banks affected depos- 
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the principal countries should be considered 
by itself. 

In the case of Argentina, one of the 
most powerful of the southern republics, 
it is necessary to glance briefly at history 
to get a picture of to-day and of the proba- 
ble to-morrow. In any country there is 

always a set of racial character- 
istics and historical associations 
possessing a vital bearing on 
any situation; and these phe- 
nomena can readily be misread. 

For example, because 

long credits and the 

“personal honor” 
type of commercial security 
have been largely the rule in that 
republic, we have grown accus- 
tomed to saying that they are 
Latin characteristics which must 
be taken into consideration in doing 
business anywhcre in South America. As 
a matter of fact, they are 

nothing of the sort. 

In Argentina, English - 
and German and French 
bankers and _ importers 

competed for business with 
the object of crowding one 
another out. There was no 
cooperation or exchange of 
information. They went up 
and down the land topping 
one another’s offers of better 




















STATUE OF BOLIVAR, IN CARACAS, THE CAPITAL OF VENEZUELA—THE INSCRIPTION ON THE 
PEDESTAL IS, “SIMON BOLIVAR, LIBERATOR OF VENEZUELA, GRANADA, 


ECUADOR, AND PERU, 


itors in all banks, but there were no 
failures. 

As the commerce of each nation has been 
of different character, so were they affected 
in varying degrees by the earthquake which 
shook the world of trade more than a year 
ago. Their industries and products are as 
different as their histories—indeed, more 
different than their histories. So, in deal- 


ing with the present and future, each of 


AND FOUNDER OF BOLIVIA” 


and better terms on which to borrow and 
buy. Unsound business methods would 
have grown up under those conditions if 
the population had been largely Dutch, or 
Hottentot, or Bulgarian, or any other race. 

It is true that in tradition and tongue 
and blood, the Spanish strain predominates 
over other European races in Argentina, 
as it does elsewhere in South America with 
the single exception of Brazil. The coun- 
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THE AVENIDA RIO BRANCO, THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREET OF RIO DE JANEIRO, THE CAPITAL 
OF BRAZIL—THE POPULATION OF RIO HAS INCREASED RAPIDLY IN RECENT 
YEARS, AND IS NOW ABOUT A MILLION AND A QUARTER 


























THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, RIO DE JANEIRO, AN IMPORTANT INSTITUTION WHICH CONTAINS 
ABOUT THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 
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AVENUES OF PALM-TREES ON THE AVENIDO DO MANGUE, A PARKWAY OF RIO DE JANEIRO-—RIO LIES 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED MILES SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR, JUST WITHIN THE 
TROPICS, IN A REGION OF GREAT NATURAL BEAUTY 
AND RICH VEGETATION 





























THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, ONE OF THE IMPORTANT PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF RIO DE JANEIRO 
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ON THIS PAGE AND THE NEXT IS A VIEW OF THE CITY AND HARBOR OF SANTOS, THE CHIEF SEA- 
PORT OF THE STATE OF SAO PAULO, IN THE SOUTHERN PART OF BRAZIL— 


try was discovered by Juan Diaz de Solis, 
who sailed up the Rio de la Plata in 1515. 
He was searching for a passage to the East 
Indies. Twelve years later Sebastian 
Cabot followed the same course, and gave 
the river its name, the Silver River, because 
of the hoards of that metal which the In- 
dians assured him were to be found at its 
headwaters. 

Twenty years after Solis’s voyage one of 
his countrymen founded Buenos Aires; 
but the settlement was abandoned in two 
years, again rebuilt and abandoned, to be 
finally and permanently established in 
1580. Asuncion, Santa Fé, Cordoba, and 
other settlements quickly grew up, and 
horses and cattle were introduced. Until 
1776 the whole country was governed by 
the Viceroy of Peru; then Bolivia, Para- 
guay, Uruguay, and the Buenos Aires 
country were formed into a separate vice- 
royalty, and so governed until 1806, when 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo were oc- 
cupied by the English. 

Within a year the colonists forced the 
English out of Buenos Aires, and ‘shortly 
afterward they took a further momentous 
step. Europe was in the throes of the Na- 


poleonic wars, a matter which directly con- 
cerned them but little; so the provinces on 
the Rio de la Plata declared themselves 
independent of Spanish rule, and a long 
and fitful struggle began which finally 
ended in Spain’s formal recognition of their 
independence in 1842. 

Some years earlier a dispute with Brazil 
was settled by the establishment of Uru- 
guay as a “ buffer state.” The remain- 
ing provinces constantly quarreled among 
themselves until, in 1853, a federal constitu- 
tion was adopted and the Argentine Re- 
public was born. The birth-throes and 
infant troubles of the new state were as 
painful as with most of the Latin-American 
republics; but in the closing decade of last 
century its finances and politics were set 
upon a more stable basis. European cap- 
ital came in, and the ballot supplanted the 
bullet. Argentina now holds the proud 
record of never having defaulted, and she 
has a currency system that is almost too 
sound—as ours was before the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Immediately there followed a wonderful 
era of expansion. The country developed 
magically. Immigration and capital flowed 
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——SANTOS IS SECOND TO RIO DE JANEIRO AMONG THE SEAPORTS OF BRAZIL, AND STANDS FIRST IN 
THE EXPORT OF COFFEE, ONE OF THE TWO GREAT BRAZILIAN STAPLES 


in, and wheat and cattle and fresh meats 
poured out. Germany challenged Eng- 
land’s supremacy in the trade field, and 
competition grew and grew, with France 
and other countries chiming in. Foreign 
banks sprang up, and the battle for the 
rich trade was carried on day and night. 
Argentina was the belle of the ball, with 
two or three suitors hurling bouquets and 
diamonds at her every time she turned 
around. Everybody offered her cham- 
pagne, and she drank without a thought 
of the resultant headache. Those were the 
halcyon days. 

It was a new country, and a new coun- 
try needs capital and credit. These were 
eagerly thrust upon Argentina. If a mer- 
chant wanted five thousand dollars for a 
vear from an English bank, a German 
hustled out and persuaded him to accept 
ten thousand dollars for two years. 
man wanted to buy a farm, he could do it 
without a cent. He could mortgage it to 
the hilt, get everything he needed on credit, 
and even borrow personal expense money 
from the merchant with whom he traded. 

It was, of course, a moral certainty that 
under these conditions a boom would boom 


If a’ 


merrily along, and prices for land and 
everything else would soar. There was no 
national regulation of banking. The banks, 
mostly backed by foreign capital, cooper- 
ated like bull-terriers fighting for a bone. 
A merchant whose total credit might be 
sound up to ten thousand dollars could 
borrow that sum thrice over from an Eng- 
lish, a German, and a French bank, leaving 
his creditors to hold the bag for an extra 
twenty thousand dollars if he failed. He 
could — and often did — use the money in 
land speculation, depending on the crops to 
pull him through. 

It all depended on the crops. The small 
farmer who went to work without a peso 
could pay off his obligations and clear his 
farm in a few years, if the crops grew as 
he hoped they would. Then the merchant 
could make good to the importer and take 
his profits on the consequent rise of land 
prices. The importer squared things with 
the bank, and everything was fine. 

From 1902 to 1912 the prosperity of 
Argentina was a byword. The land was 
gorged. In 1913 its foreign trade reached 
a mighty total of more than nine hundred 
millions of dollars, exclusive of coin and 
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ON THIS PAGE AND THE 


NEXT IS A VIEW OF THE PLAZA DE LA INDEPENDENCIA, THE CENTRAL 


POINT OF THE CITY OF MONTEVIDEO, A SPACIOUS SQUARE 
SURROUNDED BY COLONNADES— 


bullion. The banks, with the exception of 
the powerful and well-managed Banco de 
la Nacién (Bank of the Nation), became 
less and less interested in ascertaining the 
purpose of a loan or the standing of the 
borrower. The people were drunk with 
plenty, and land speculation was the 
national sport. 

In 1913 the cold dawn of reckoning set 
in. The crops were poor. Wheat and beef 
are the great staples of the country, and 
the.wheat crop failed. The bankruptcy 
figures jumped from thirty-five million 
dollars in 1912 to seventy-three million 
dollars. 

The next year the crops were bad again, 
and Europe went blood-mad. There was 
no more European capital. Foreign cred- 
its were temporarily useless. Failures 
jumped to one hundred and eighty - three 
million dollars, and the leading French 


bank went under in August. Land prices 
dropped like a broken elevator, and the 
French bank had been heavily overex- 
tended in lending merchants and others 
money for land speculation. Suburban 
additions which had been laid out and 
sold at boom prices on the instalment plan 
came back in a lump on the promoting 
companies. Prices had fallen so low that 
it was cheaper to lose the instalments paid 
on a city lot than to go through with the 
contract. 

Those were the darkest hours. At low 
tide the Banco de la Nacién stepped in and 
gave credits to a number of great mercan- 
tile houses whose affairs had been of a 
purely business nature. This prevented an 
even more disastrous series of failures. A 
moratorium was declared; and then the war 
situation began to work out toward a 
wholesome solution. 
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—MONTEVIDEO, FOUNDED IN I7I7 BY THE SPANISH VICEROY OF BUENOS AIRES, IS THE CAPITAL 
AND CHIEF SEAPORT OF THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY, ESTABLISHED AS 
AN INDEPENDENT STATE IN 1828 


Imports fell away to nothing, but exports 


continued. This gave merchants an op- 
portunity to sell off their accumulated 
stocks, and also caused an inflow of gold. 
After the first month or two, collections on 
long-standing accounts steadily improved. 

The liquidation of the land loans is still 
in a somewhat painful process of reluctant 
consummation. The government and the 
bigger business interests have wisely re- 
fused to come to the aid of the speculators. 
The new finance minister has been quoted cs 
saying that there is no intention to “ sacri- 
fice the many for the benefit of the few.” 
Even here, however, the outlook is much 
better than it was; for the crops this year 
have been excellent, and the price of beef 
is well up. 

You will see from this that the future 
of Argentina is sound and sure, but that 
the development of trade with that nation 


most emphatically does not depend on 
“Jong and easy credits.” The business 
sense of the country is coming around to 
more of a North American view of the 
credit system, wherein you state your 
position and prospects, and get your loan 
at a reasonable rate for a reasonable period. 
It is in this direction that five branches 
of a powerful New York bank are now 
at work in five:great South American cities. 

In this connection, consider this quotation 
from the report of Professor William H. 
Lough, special agent of the Department 
of Commerce: 


It is génerally said that the state of affairs which 
existed prior to 1913 will never occur again. It 
was ordinary commercial practise to sell to coun- 
try merchants on six months’, nine months’, and 
even twelve months’ time; partial payments of 
accounts were commonly accepted in place of full 
payments at the due date; the merchant was able, 
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if he chose, to secure lines of credit to the full 
limit of safety in several different banks; and it 
was customary for men with little money or 
training to purchase land and carry on their 
operations, and even pay their living expenses, 
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will go a long way to building for a future 
solid prosperity. The first is to establish 
a more elastic currency, so that the crops 
can be moved, and other recurring de- 
mands can be met, without producing a 


























THE PLAZA HOTEL, BUENOS AIRES 
AT MORE THAN 


A MILLION AND A HALF; 


BUENOS AIRES HAS A POPULATION NOW ESTIMATED 


IT IS A MODERN METROPOLIS 


WITH FINE STREETS AND BUILDINGS 


almost wholly on credit. It seems likely enough 
that whatever ups and downs of financial practise 
may exist in the Argentine in the future, the 
conservative forces will be much more influential 
than in the recent boom period. 


Two important reforms are now being 
discussed—possibly at this writing one of 


them is past the stage of discussion. They 


money shortage, such as occurred period- 
ically in the United States under the old 
bank-note system. The second is the regu- 
lation of banking with a view to stabilizing 
the money-market and effecting an inter- 
change of information, so that it will not 
be possible for a man to borrow two or 
three times as much as his credit justifies. 
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THE OPERA-HOUSE, BUENOS AIRES-—THIS IS THE LEADING OPERATIC INSTITUTION OF SOUTH 
AMERICA, AND RANKS AMONG THE IMPORTANT ONES OF THE WORLD 


When crops are good, Argentina will 

march forward in wealth and importance 
even without these reforms; for it has both 
riches and room—natural wealth and el- 
bow-room in which to develop it. There 
are 1,153,119 square miles within the 
boundaries of the republic, with 
a population of less than seven 
and one-half million people; and 
a million and a half of these 
are concentrated in the capital, 
Buenos Aires. Counting in 
that fine city and seaport, 
the population averages 
only a trifle more than six 
to the square mile. 


oe Weer 


meee eee : 


Our own country, which is short of three 
times as large, does not seem specially 
crowded with a population nearly fifteen 
times as great. More than one-third of 
Argentina is readily cultivable, and less 
than one-fourth of the good land is now 

being worked. At that, it can turn 
Europeward a mighty stream of food- 
stuffs. In 1912-1913, 3,299,632 metric 
tons of wheat alone left the Argentine 
—a metric ton, it may be worth while 
to explain, containing one thousand 
kilograms, or a little more than 

twenty-two hun- 

dred pounds. 

Dairy products 


THE SAN MARTIN MONUMENT, BUENOS AIRES—THIS COMMEMORATES GENERAL JOSE DE SAN MARTIN, 
ONE OF THE HEROES OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN WARS FOR INDEPENDENCE 
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THE HARBOR OF BUENOS AIRES--GRAIN ELEVATORS ALONG THE WATER-FRONT—IN A YEAR OF GOOD 
CROPS, ARGENTINA CAN SEND TO EUROPE MORE THAN THREE 
MILLION TONS OF WHEAT 





























THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, ONE OF THE FINE PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF BUENOS AIRES 
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THE MUNICIPALIDAD, OR CITY HALL, OF LA PLATA, A NEW CITY FOUNDED IN 1882 AS THE CAPITAL 
OF THE STATE OF BUENOS AIRES, THE CITY OF BUENOS AIRES HAVING BEEN CEDED 
TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF ARGENTINA 


























AN ARGENTINE IRRIGATION WORK-——-THE SAN ROQUE DAM, IN THE PROVINCE OF CORDOBA, ARGENTINA 
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to the amount of 84,000,000 pounds, and 
$150,000,000 worth of meats are a few 
other items. The cattle census showed 
more than 29,000,000 head, and other live 
stock in proportion. Corn, flax, oats, and 
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speaking republic, with a population of 
less than twenty millions, has a total area 


greater than that of the United States by 
a quarter of a million square miles. Her 
history has been much more tempestuous 





























THE CHURCH OF SAN ISIDRO, BUENOS AIRES, AN ORNATE MODERN GOTHIC STRUCTURE 


sugar-beets are becoming important crops. 
Gold, silver, and copper are mined, and 
coal and petroleum are found in several 
provinces. 

In Brazil there is even more room than 
in Argentina, for the great Portuguese- 


and uncertain than that of her neighbor 
to the south, and her development has been 
accordingly retarded. Her greatest diffi- 
culty to-day, as in the past, is the compli- 
cated and unsound condition of public 
finance. 
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MAP OF GUIANA, THE ONLY CORNER OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN MAINLAND STILL HELD BY EUROPEAN 
POWERS—IT INCLUDES BRITISH GUIANA, DUTCH GUIANA (OR SURINAM) 
AND FRENCH GUIANA (OR CAYENNE) 


Brazil was first colonized by the Portu- 
guese as early as 1501. It was the haven of 
the royal family of Portugal when Napo- 
leon thrust them out of Europe in 1807. 
When King John VI was able to return 
to his home kingdom, he left his eldest son, 
Dom Pedro, as prince regent in Brazil; but 
in 1822 the viceroy proclaimed Brazilian 
independence. and was crowned emperor. 
Becoming unpopular, he was forced to ab- 
dicate in favor of his five-year-old son and 
namesake. Regencies are always fertile in 
intrigues, and there was constant disorder 
until the young prince was declared of age 
at fifteen. 

Dom Pedro II proved to be a remark- 
ably enlightened and able ruler. He abol- 
ished slavery, and attacked the captaincy 
system, which greatly resembled the pa- 
troon system of colonial New York, and 
which had been largely responsible for the 
social and industrial retardation of the 
country. But corruption and dissatisfac- 
tion came as cause and effect, finally cul- 


2 


minating in a peaceful revolution and the 
declaration of the republic in 1889. 

Marshal da Fonseca was elected presi- 
dent of the republic. He carried things 
with such a high hand that a revolution 
deposed him within a year, and he was 
succeeded by General Peixotto, a shrewd 
and courageous executive. A comic-opera 
revolution, headed by Admirals Mello and 
Da Gama, collapsed, partly owing to the 
unsympathetic attitude of certain American 
war-ships in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 
There were other disturbances and other 
presidents in succeeding years, but during 
the present century the government of 
Brazil has been politically secure. 

Along in 1898 a general effort to develop 
the resources of the country on a great 
scale set in. Port improvements and rail- 
roads were needed to handle the rubber 
and coffee exports, which are its chief 
sources of revenue, and for the general up- 
building of the vast land. To this end 
Brazil, with magnificent vision, plunged 
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LARGE-SCALE MAP OF RIO DE JANEIRO, THE CAPITAL CITY AND CHIEF SEAPORT OF BRAZIL, 
WITH ITS SUBURBS AND HARBOR 


heels over head into debt; for transporta- 
tion is the “ without which nothing” of 
the modern community. Railroads and 
waterways are the staff on which all in- 
dustry, agriculture, and commerce must 
necessarily lean. 

For these huge enterprises foreign capital 
was needed. Brazil was undeveloped and 
consequently without capital of her own. 
She borrowed — almost entirely from Eu- 
rope—immense sums. From 1898 to 1913 
the republic’s external debt grew from 
$170,000,000, in round numbers, to about 
$51 5,000,000. 

Machinery, railroad supplies, manufac- 
tures of all sorts—everything that cannot 
be produced in a virgin land — were im- 
ported in great quantities. To meet the 
obligations of the growing debt, to pay off 


the annual bill for foreign goods, Brazil 
depended on the fruit of the soil. And this 
settled down, in a great measure, to two 
products—rubber and coffee, which were 
to Brazil what cotton has been to our 
Southern States. 

Three-fourths of the world’s annual supply 
of coffee comes from four states of Brazil. 
The world uses annually about eighteen 
million bags of one hundred and thirty- 
two pounds each. The single state of Sao 
Paulo produces ten million bags a year. 
Santos, the great shipping port, sends out 
coffee which, under various names, is served 
on breakfast-tables in every quarter of the 
globe. 

This vast resource, backed by a large 
and profitable trade in rubber, held the 
balance in favor of Brazil year after year. 
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In spite of political disturbances, the re- 
public prospered. Railroads continued to 
spread. A _ protective tariff stimulated 
manufacturing. But the need for imports 
and foreign capital grew and grew with 
each extension of activity, and the balance 
of trade narrowed and narrowed, until 
finally, in 1913, there was a balance against 
Brazil—and the period of depression, long 
foreseen, set in. 

This was not due to unsound banking 
and wildcat speculation. Fair-minded ob- 
servers state that despite the brisk com- 
petition of foreign banks, there was little 
loose and reckless credit-giving in Brazil. 
The first cause was a reflex of the depres- 
sion in Europe that followed the first Bal- 
kan war. There was a stringency in the 
money market; capital was called in, and 
interest rates rose. Then, most serious of 
all, came a deadly drop in the prices of 
rubber and coffee. 

In 1913, the quantity of coffee exported 


broke all records, but the value was $33,- 
000,000 less than the previous year. Bra- 
zilian rubber—chiefly owing to the rapidly 
increasing production of plantation rubber 
in the East Indies—had been steadily de- 
clining for some time, and just when the 
coffee slump came it suddenly dropped 
about twenty-five per cent. The banks 
began reaching out for liquid assets and 
cutting off credit. The government — in 
its chronic condition— faced a deficit, 
which forced it to ask for a further foreign 
loan; all of which was bad. 

Yet it is believed that Brazil would have 
weathered the storm if, right at the worst 
of the situation, Europe had not gone to 
war. That was the final stroke. The gov- 
ernment’s loan, which was well under way, 
was canceled overnight. Millions of dol- 
lars of foreign credits became worthless in 
a few hours. Shipments of gold to Rio 
were stopped at European ports, and the 
Bank of Brazil, which needed the yellow 
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metal, had to begin shipping the other 
way. The city of Bahia, the state of Ala- 
goas, and other units of the republic, de- 
faulted on their bonds. 

The government adopted extraordinary 
measures, and set earnestly to work to save 
the situation. In a few months it devel- 
oped that the banking situation was re- 
markably secure. There were no failures 
of any consequence, and only a few minor 
banks were believed to be in an uncertain 
situation. 

This was the one cheering note, save for 
the fact that imports fell away to nearly 
nothing, and gave exports a healthful ap- 
pearance. But Professor Lough, in the re- 
port already quoted, pays the commercial 
world of Brazil this tribute: 


The merchants and banks of Brazil have been 
conducting their affairs, on the whole, with pru- 
dence and success. The best evidence of this 
statement is to be found in the fact that in the 


midst of all the difficulties through which the 
country has been passing there has been no im- 
portant bank failure, and there have been remark- 
ably few mercantile failures. Some of the mer- 
chants have been obliged to ask for extensions, 
but they have been able to show, in so doing, 
that their own affairs were sound. The excep- 
tions to this general statement appear to be of 
no great importance. 

Comparing the present situation with that which 
existed in Brazil in 1898, it seems clear that the 
governmental factors are no more unfavorable 
now than they were then. Under the management 
of an especially able minister of the treasury, 
Brazil built up its revenues and regained its credit 
and strength with great rapidity after the re- 
organization of its affairs in 1898. The same 
happy result might conceivably be achieved dur- 
ing the years following the present crisis. 

Here, again, however, it is necessary to empha- 
size the fact that the underlying economic situa- 
tion, due to the decline in the price of rubber and 
coffee, is to-day less favorable than it was in 
1898. If other resources are developed, as will 
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THE FALLS OF IGUASSU. A REMARKABLE CATARACT IN THE IGUASSU RIVER, A TRIBUTARY OF THE 
PARANA, ON THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN BRAZIL AND ARGENTINA 
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MOUNT ACONCAGUA, FROM THE INCA VALLEY, CHILE-—ACONCAGUA, 22,884 FEET HIGH, IS PROBABLY THE 
LOFTIEST SUMMIT OF THE ANDES~—IT LIES ON THE BORDER BETWEEN ARGENTINA AND CHILE 
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no doubt eventually be done, this unfavorable 
influence may be overcome, but this is a process 
that may require some years of effort. 


You will see that this situation is in 
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product, or, in this case, two staple prod- 
ucts. If the crop is good and the price 
high—prosperity. If the crop fails, or the 
price is low—inevitable depression. 





























THE FAMOUS STATUE, “CHRISTOF THE ANDES,” ERECTED HIGH ON THE MOUNTAINS 
BETWEEN ARGENTINA AND CHILE, IN TOKEN OF THE PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 
OF A LONG-STANDING BOUNDARY DISPUTE BETWEEN THE TWO REPUBLICS 


many respects much like that of our South- 
ern States when they were demanding that 
the government should take steps to keep 
up the price of cotton. It arises from the 
unwholesome habit of depending on a single 


To meet this difficulty, the Brazilian 
government is encouraging cattle-raising 
and fruit-farming in the south and cotton- 


growing in the north. It has also enacted 
laws to stimulate mining. There is a wide 
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THE PLAZA MAYOR, THE CHIEF PUBLIC SQUARE OF LIMA, THE CAPITAL OF PERU--THE LARGE 
CHURCH WITH TWIN TOWERS IS THE CATHEDRAL OF LIMA 


difference of opinion as to the time it will 
take to make these industries factors in the 
country’s well-being. 

The other two great reforms which are 
now being contemplated are the reorgan- 
ization of the tariff and the currency, with 
a view to stabilizing the government’s 
revenue and the country’s money system. 
This is a complicated subject in Brazil, and 
cannot be taken up in detail here. 

The present situation in Chile is highly 
interesting. Chile’s financial troubles go 
back to a “ successful war,” which made 
her a “ one-product country ” and left her 
flat on her back when the blow fell in 
August, 1914. 

For some three centuries after its con- 
quest by Pedro de Valdivia this narrow 
strip between the Andes and the Pacific 
grew slowly as a “ white man’s country ” 
by the development of its mines and its 
farms. Practically the whole of western 
South America was under the Viceroy of 
Peru, Chile being governed by a governor 
appointed by the viceroy. In common with 
other South American countries, there was 
a remaking of sovereignties and allegiances 
while Napoleon was playing with the map 
of Europe. 


The driving out of the Spanish governor 
ard the calling of an assembly, September 
18, 1810, is celebrated as the Chilean in- 
dependence day, but it was not until the 
Argentinians came to the aid of the revo- 
lutionists, and defeated the Spaniards at 
Chacabuco, in 1817, that the power of 
Spain was killed. Under Bernardo O’Hig- 
gins, dictator, the Chileans followed the 
Spanish into Peru, and beat them again. 
There was sporadic fighting for several 
years, and only in 1844 did Spain finally 
recognize the loss of her colonies. 

A constitution was adopted with a prop- 
erty qualification so high that a wealthy 
oligarchy gained control of the government. 
There followed another smoldering war 
with Spain, and then a struggle with Bo- 
livia and Peru over the ownership of the 
rich nitrate beds in the provinces of 
Tarapaca and Tacna. Chile defeated the 
allies and took possession of the nitrate 
monopoly of the world. 

If a man had a large and rich wheat- 
ranch and discovered gold on it he would 
probably lose interest in the wheat, even 
though the gold deposit were limited and 
the wheat a perpetual source of wealth. 
This is what happened to Chile when the 














nitrate beds became her property. She 
pinned her prosperity to nitrate. She has 
much good farming land, and rich mines 
of copper, coal, and iron; but in 1912, with 
her total mineral production valued at 
$139,000,000, nitrate figured for $111,000,- 
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Consequently, the European war found 
the Chilean government dependent on the 
nitrate tax for rather more than half of 
its annual revenue. The nitrate beds em- 
ployed fifty thousand miners, and gave the 
railroads their most profitable freight; and 
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INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF LIMA-—THIS IS ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST HISTORIC 
CHURCHES OF SOUTH AMERICA, DATING FROM 1535 


ooo of it. Practically all of the nitrate was 
exported; the total of all other Chilean 
exports was only about $32,000,000. 

The Chilean finance ministers found 
here an excellent opportunity to pay their 
expenses at the cost of the foreign consumer 
of nitrate. The world had to have nitrate. 
It could get it in large quantities only from 
Chile. What simpler than putting an ex- 
port duty on that mineral? 





so on down the line the industry was woven 
into the whole economic structure of the 
nation. 

Then — bang! — in a day it was ended. 
The slaughter-mills began to work, and Eu- 
rope thought no more of nitrate than of 
lily-bulbs. The export ceased, and the 
government found its principal source of 
revenue dried up overnight. 

“The prosperity both of the business 
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community and the government is de- 
pendent to an extraordinary degree on the 
ups and downs of the nitrate industry,” 
writes Professor Lough. Then he some- 
what conservatively adds: “ There is an 
obvious danger in this situation which has 
aroused much thought.” 
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the common good. The project has been 
naively described as “ unpopular.” 

Chile’s external debt of $171,000,000 
bears interest as high as five per cent, and 
to get another loan at this time a still 
higher rate would be asked. This is also 
unpopular. A forced loan at home would 
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THE MOUNTAIN CITY OF LA PAZ, TWELVE THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE SEA, THE CAPITAL AND 
CHIEF CITY OF THE INLAND REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA 


It has aroused so much thought that 
Chile is just now suffering from a violent 
headache. At the end of this past year 
the accumulated deficit in the government 
accounts was $40,000,000, with the threat 
of rapidly growing worse; and up to the 
present writing no satisfactory way out has 
been. devised. 

As already stated, the control of the 
government is in the hands of the landed 
and wealthy class. Naturally, there is 
anguish in the thought of this class directly 
taxing its own incomes and property for 


be unpopular on the same ground as the 
income tax. 

There is also talk of a great combination 
to hold up the price of nitrate, but this 
would take a large sum of money, which 


is not at hand. The exchange rate has 
gone to pieces, and there is little chance 
of a stable currency during the war. Asa 
consequence, foreign capital is remaining 
out entirely, and some Chilean capital is 
leaving. 

There has been only one bank failure of 
consequence—that of the Banco Italiano— 
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INCA RUINS ON THE SHORE OF LAKE TITICACA—THIS, THE LARGEST LAKE IN SOUTH AMERICA, LIES 
ON THE BOUNDARY OF BOLIVIA AND PERU, MORE THAN TWELVE 
THOUSAND FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 


and no others are predicted. The govern- 
ment is doing everything possible to pro- 
mote agriculture, to encourage the already 
considerable manufacturing interests, and 
to lift the curse of dependency on nitrate. 
But this will take time, and most -observers 
do not believe that Chile will succeed in 
straightening out her affairs until after the 
war and the resumption of the nitrate 
exports. 

This completes the sketch of the past and 
present of the “ A. B. C. powers,” the three 
most important nations of South America. 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Bolivia, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, and rich but backward Ven- 
ezuela—the histories of these countries are 
all more or less intertwined with those of 
the three leaders, and all have been affected 
to a greater or less degree by the present 
world-wide upheaval. 

Bolivia has suffered but little in com- 
parison. She would have suffered even 
less if the great bulk of her commerce were 
not in the hands of German firms which 
are now, of course, inactive. Tin is her 
principal product, and there is an urgent 
demand for that metal. -Of a total value 
of $35,000,000, tin formed $24,000,000 and 


rubber $6,000,000 of the exports in 1912. 
Poor crops and the decline in the price of 
rubber were also depressing influences. 

Peru, also, has been lightly touched by 
the war. Her exports are diversified— 
sugar, cotton, and copper being of about 
equal value, with an increasing demand 
for the first and last. There is compara- 
tively little foreign capital invested in that 
country, and she has been in no urgent 
need of financial aid. 

Uruguay was even more fortunate. Her 
development has been a sound and normal 
growth. Possibly $300,000,000 would 
cover all the foreign capital invested, and 
she has never had a boom. Her industries 
are agriculture and stock-raising, and her 
chief products are foodstuffs, which are 
now in demand at good prices. 

Venezuela’s foreign trade is inconsidera- 
ble, and her history has been distressing. 
She still has troubles of her own, not hav- 
ing as yet emerged from the blood-and- 
gunpowder system of government. 

While there are racial differences here 
anc there, the background of the popula- 
tion of South America is one general blend 
of Latin and Indian blood. Unlike the 
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Anglo-Saxon, who has stamped out the In- With economic development and political 
dian in the United States or corralled him growth has come in the past two decades 
in reservations, the Spanish and Portuguese a consciousness of some present power and 
colonists intermarried with the natives, pro- great future possibilities—which, in turn, 
































AN OLD CHURCH AT POTOSI, BOLIVIA, A REMARKABLE SPECIMEN OF EARLY SPANISH-AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECTURE-—-POTOSI, FAMOUS FOR ITS SILVER-MINES, WAS ONCE 
THE LARGEST CITY IN SOUTH OR NORTH AMERICA 


ducing what may be called a Latin-Amer- has given rise to the rapid growth of racial 
ican race. Of other elements in the popula- and national pride. This has found ex- 
tion the most important is the Italian, pression in the Pan-American movement, 
owing to the steady stream of immigration which embraces all Latin America, and 
that has flowed into Argentina from Italy which for a long time viewed with sus- 
in recent years. picion every act of the great northern 
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H THE SNOWY RANGE THE ANDES IN THE BACKGROUND 


THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, SANTIAGO-——-SANTIAGO, THE CAPITAL AND CHIEF CITY OF CHILE, HAS A 
POPULATION OF ABOUT THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 














power beyond the Antilles. Behind the 
Monroe Doctrine was discerned a lurking 
threat at the sovereignty of these southern 
republics. 

The mission of Elihu Root, when Sec- 
retary of State, did much to offset this 
distrust and to bring about a better re- 
lationship. President Wilson’s inclusion of 
the three great republics in the considera- 
tion of the Mexican problem, and the gen- 
eral Pan-American conference over the 
same question, were long steps toward a 
more cordial understanding. 

The so-called “ A. B. C. Conference ”’ 
was especially fruitful. This was the first 
time that the United States, in a matter 
which affected our neighbors toward the 
south, dropped its general attitude of 
rather officious big-brotherliness and in- 
vited the younger republics to give their 
counsel and aid as equal and self-respecting 
powers. 

The step was not fruitful of results, so 
far as the Mexican situation went, but it 
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did much to dissipate the accumulated 
distrust born of our past insistence on the 
right to regulate the household affairs of 
our lesser neighbors—a distrust which 
reached its highest point when we indorsed 
the secession of Panama from the United 
States of Colombia and “ took the Canal 
Zone.” The serious movement in Congress 
to indemnify Colombia for her loss has 
also gone toward reassuring the South 
American republics. 

None of these countries has at present 
any foreign entanglements that are likely 
to lead to trouble. The difficulties brought 
on by the great war will undoubtedly, in 
most cases, be swiftly solved. But behind 
this rapid growth and future promise 
based on the possession of wondrous gifts 
of nature is the sullen face of the Latin- 
American peon, who is dimly perceiving 
the vision of a new world of liberty and 
well-being, the doors of which are all but 
shut against him. 

He must be reckoned with at last. 





IN ABSENCE 


Gone! What an aching void the word conveys! 
Gone! How impatience strives to force the days! 
Gone! Can my heart the lack survive, 
Deprived of sustenance 
In which a heart might thrive ? 


Gone! Can returning evermore atone 
For pain inflicted by that word, “ Alone ”? 
Gone! Will the wound of absence heal, 
And leave no twinge 
Of after pain to feel? 


Gone! ‘Tis with loathing that I voice the word 
Coined by Mephisto as a goad that spurred 
Some laggard sinner, loitering 
Within his darksome gate 
To plunge into the fiery depths, 
To seek a vanished mate. 


Gone! Can the agony of soul portrayed 
By some stage mummer who an art has made 
Of mocking deep emotion 
To please the common herd 
Equal the cruel tortures 


Of that accurséd word? 


L. M. Everett 
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Levine tossed on his hard bed and 

closed his eyes tightly. It was so 
warm in the room! He wondered if winter 
would ever come again. 

In the next room he ‘could hear low 
voices. His father and mother had a vis- 
itor. Would they never cease talking? 

Isidore was so tired; he couldn’t stop 
thinking such wonderful things. He was 
in a concert-hall. A quartet was playing 
chamber music—it was a Russian pro- 
gram—Arensky, Glazounow—and his heart 
leaped up, child as he was, at the music 
of the steppes, the forests, the rushing 
streams. 

What were they talking about in there? 
Oh, those lessons, those dreaded history 
and grammar lessons, the alphabet march- 
ing like battalions of soldiers across the 
weary pages! How he hated school! 

At night, when the lamp was lit, he 
spent hours poring over his books. His 
father would peer over his steel spec- 
tacles, watching the boy quietly, and would 
look up from his Yiddish newspaper to tell 
Isidore how fortunate he was to have a 
chance to learn, and what a wonderful 
place America was. 

Now, as he lay on the bed, Isidore 
could hear the cries of the children in the 


|’ was a September night. Little Isidore 
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streets, playing those marvelous games of 
action and adventure, games in which he 
was never allowed to join. Oh, how he 
wanted to cry! 

All at once the door was opened softly. 
Looking up, Isidore saw his father’s face, 
lit by the candle he was holding. Behind 
him was another spectacled face—such a 
funny, grinning face! 

“You sleep, Isidore?” asked his father 
almost caressingly. 

The little boy’s heart responded to the 
kindness of the tone. 

“ No!” he whispered. 

“So this is little musician?” said the 
owner of the funny face. 

“ Yes, this is my son. Isidore, I have 
news for you. Mr. Strunsky will give you 
lessons by the piano. To-morrow you go 
to him, and every afternoon. That is 
good, eh?” 

Isidore drew in his breath, and, too 
much moved to answer, nodded his head. 
The faces at the door withdrew, and he 
was alone. Oh, how happy he was now, 
how happy! 

The next afternoon his mother—a 
strange, stout creature with hands equally 
ready to caress and to slap—took him to 
his new taskmaster. Mr. Strunsky lived 
in Second Avenue, in an almost swell 
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house. There was a card in the window 
next to the door which read: 
Morris Strunsky—Music Studio—Fifty 
Cents an Hour. 

‘Such a chance!” his mother repeated 
as she pufied up’the steps with him, point- 
ing to the sign. “And for you only a 
quarter!” 

Without explaining why the professor’s 
rates should be so favorable, she rang the 
bell. Mr. Strunsky himself answering it, 
Isidore was transferred to his care, after 
elaborate greetings on both sides. 

Mr. Strunsky led Isidore into the lar- 
gest living-room he had ever seen. In one 
corner stood a piano. There was a well- 
worn carpet on the floor, and much dingy 
furniture. Innumerable photographs, fixed 
in a network of dusty strings on the walls, 
gave some indication of the master’s suc- 
cession of pupils. 

Mr. Strunsky, still smiling, though Isi- 
dore began to find something to frighten 
him in the musician’s grin, led the boy to 
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a huge chair and made him sit down. He 
examined his new pupil’s hands. Isidore 
was glad they were clean. 

The professor nodded and stared again, 
then with a sigh clapped Isidore on the 
head. 

“Good boy!” he said, and stared again. 
How delicate the little fellow looked, and 
what large eyes he had! ‘“ You don’t eat 
good,” the master announced suddenly. 

‘Always two helps,” answered Isidore 
shyly, wondering what it all meant. 

“ Then it don’t stick,” said Mr. Strun- 
sky regretfully. ‘“ But come you by the 
piano. Your papa say you play a little by 
ear. Let me hear you, and do not be 
afraid. I am very kind to little boys who 
are good. See?” 

Isidore stared at the piano. Some earlier 


pupil had scratched a rude 
face on the polish, and it 
seemed to leer menacingly. 
It somehow reminded him of 
Mr. Strunsky, who was 
standing near the window 
lighting a long pipe. 

He gave a choked gasp, 
and struck a timid chord: 
then he began to play. As 


FIRST, os a A 
his slim fingers found the 
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keys the room began to fade away. Oh, 
what wonderful sounds he could make! 

Suddenly he heard a voice say: 

“That is fine! Stop! What is it you 
play, my boy? I do not know it. What 
is it?” 

“T don’t know,” Isidore faltered in a 
whisper. “It comes by me—just.” 

“ You are afraid of me. So!” said Mr. 
Strunsky, coming over and putting his 
hand under his chin. 

Isidore felt his heart beat; then he 
looked up into the old man’s face. There 
was something so tender and encouraging 
in Mr. Strunsky’s eyes that fear fell away 
from the boy. 

“No,” he whispered, “I am not afraid 
—now!” 

Mr. Strunsky smiled sadly, and then 
grinned. 

“ Good! Then we make of you a fine 
musician. Yes, we will show them! Do 
not be afraid of me any more—ever. I 
will make of you a great man; but first, 
yes, first, you must learn such a lot!” 

And in perfect trust Isidore entered 
upon his career. 

II 


On, what dreadful days followed! Those 
black heads with tails, those curious and 
perplexing symbols to be committed to 
memory, the endless repetition of scales 
and exercises in which he heard no music! 
Mr. Strunsky with a pencil ready to rap 
his fingers if he made a mistake, alter- 
nately scolding and caressing him; at one 
moment beaming with his queer, wrinkled 
face, and then bellowing with scorn and 
impatient vituperation! 

Isidore was alternately a genius, a fool, 
a good-for-nothing, a wonder; but out of it 
all emerged the fact that he was progress- 
ing with unheard-of rapidity. 

One evening Mr. Strunsky came to the 
boy’s father. 

“Tt is done, my friend; you must get 
him a better teacher now. I will recom- 
mend him to Herr Schule—such a great 
man! For nothing, I am sure, he will 
take Isidore. One day your boy will make 
much money, my friend; so feed him well. 
A good nourishment is a fine thing for so 
nervous a boy.” 

After that Isidore was conscious that his 
parents were trying to do all they could 
for him. He was fed with unlimited eggs 
and milk, and his mother would feel his 
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thin little arms with a queer smile. When 
it rained he was never allowed to go out 
without a pair of high rubbers, and he had 
a fine, thick overcoat. 

Mr. Strunsky came one day and took 
him to the great Herr Schule, with whom 
the old man held a long whispered con- 
versation. Then Isidore had to play, while 
Herr Schule pulled his black beard and 
nodded approvingly. 

“I take him, yes—for your sake, my 
old comrade, and because I think I can 
make something of him.” 

So Isidore had to begin all over again, 
for his new teacher had a method of his 
own. 

At his school breaking-up day, Isidore 
played a piece, and a woman reporter who 
had strayed in wrote a paragraph for her 
newspaper about a little Russian prodigy. 
The notice was cut out, and traveled about 
the East Side in his mother’s purse, for 
the Levines had many friends, but Herr 
Schule was terribly annoyed. 

“To put ideas into the boy’s head— 
what nonsense! Yes, some day, but now 
—no! He plays no more in public till | 
say.” 

And that was Isidore’s last appearance 
in public till three years later. He was 
shooting up into a weedy boy, still frail, 
but his arms were strong. Only at times, 
when he had been practising for hours, he 
felt pains in his back and saw black spots 
swim before his eyes. 

He had remorseless taskmasters, who 
kept him at his work—Herr Schule—be- 
cause he had never known what it was to 
be tired; and his parents, because they 
had visions of money to be so easily earned 
by a child who must surely be grateful for 
the care they had lavished on him. And 
something of this entered into Isidore’s 
consciousness. Perhaps, if he made a lot 
of money, his father would let him rest a 
little. 

If only he might rest and play, as other 
boys did! When he practised, he could 
hear them calling to one another outside, 
but he dare not even stop to look out at 
them. 

One day a fine automobile stopped in 
front of the apartment, and Herr Schule 
stepped out. A dozen voices told him 
where the Levines lived, and he went in. 

“ Mein Gott, the nursery of genius!” he 
muttered to himself. ‘“ What a place to 
live!” 
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Isidore’s mother opened the door and 
retreated into the room. 

“You are Isidore’s mother,” said Herr 
Schule, without going over the mat at the 
door. “ Good! To-morrow week I give a 
recital. Isidore shall play. Here are a 
dozen tickets and fifteen dollars. Get a 
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“Now 


velvet suit made That is all right, 
heh?” 

And leaving Mrs. Levine nodding her 
head vigorously, he went back to the auto- 
mobile as fastidiously as he had stepped 
cut of it. 

Isidore’s father 
when he heard: 

‘Money he makes by Isidore, and 

But his wife counseled to have patience. 

‘First Isidore must make a name, and 
then he can ask what he likes. Meanwhile, 


so. 


grumbled somewhat 
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go with him to Geoffrin’s; he will make a 
good suit for eight dollars.” 


Ill 


On the afternoon of the recital, Herr 
Schule’s car called for Isidore, who felt ill 
at ease in his new suit. His father and 


YOU ARE NOT AFRAID, LITTLE Boy!" 

mother kissed him solemnly on the brow 
as he went. They were going by street- 
car. 

In the anteroom of the concert-hall, Isi- 
dore found Herr Schule and a lady who 
was wonderfully dressed and had such a 
fine perfume about her; but, most of all, 
Isidore liked her eyes and mouth, which 
were laughing and merry. 

When Isidore came in she said in a loud 
tone of dismay: 

‘“ But he is little and thin!” 
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“ Wait till you hear him play, my dear,” 
replied Herr Schule, examining Isidore’s 
suit with a frown. “It is not right, but 
it will do. You are not afraid, Isidore?” 

Isidore nervously rubbed one foot against 
the other. 

“ He’s afraid of you,” said the lady in- 
dignantly. “Come to me, Isidore.” 

Advancing timidly, Isidore felt a pair 
of cool arms around his neck and a warm 
kiss on his lips. 

“ Now you are not afraid, little boy!” 
the lady said, laughing. “ Do I not know, 
every time I go on—” 

“Such a child you are, Lucia!” said 
Herr Schule, smiling. “If they knew out- 
side that you were giving kisses, how jeal- 
ous they would be!” 

“ And you are jealous, eh?” asked this 
surprising lady, rising and patting his 
cheek. 

As Herr Schule led Isidore out of the 
room the master whispered: 

“ Never forget, my boy, when you grow 
up, that the great singer Cavalina kissed 
you before your first recital. Now you 
will do wonders!” - 

Isidore felt himself led blindly to the 
He dare not raise his eyes. There 


piano. 
was a strange rustling noise, and then came 


a thunder of hand-claps. He heard Herr 
Schule tell him to bow, and he bowed, still 
with his eyes shut. His heart was beating 
so fast that he could hardly breathe. 

Herr Schule’s whisper reached him as 
he felt the stool and climbed upon it. 

“ Now, Isidore!” 

He wakened to see the keys before him, 
and he played. He played again and again. 
All he knew was that he was playing, and 
that people wanted to hear him. 

At last Herr Schule took his hand, and 
side by side they bowed. What a noise 
there was! 

As Isidore came into the anteroom again 
he stumbled and felt the singer’s arms 
about him; then he forgot everything. 
When he opened his eyes, he was lying on 
a couch, and there was a group of people 
about him, They were saying: 

“The excitement—not very 
poor little fellow!” 

Herr Schule put his arm about him. 

“You are all right, Isidore, all right, 
my boy! You have made such a success! 
Never have I seen such enthusiasm. You 
played wonderfully! And here are your 
papa and your mama.” 


strong— 
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Isidore saw them standing by him, his 
father very white, his mother very red and 
flustered by the fine company. 

““T am so tired,” he breathed weakly. 

“ You must be very good to him,” Mme. 
Cavalina said impulsively to the sallow 
man in the shabby frock coat and the 
stout woman in the purple dress. 

What strange parents for such a gifted 
child! Yet who knew what germ of divine 
melody lurked in the souls of those two 
people? 

Isidore’s father nodded, and his mother 
broke into loud assurances. Isidore saw 
Herr Schule hand his father a piece of 
paper, and his father stand holding it with 
staring eves. 

“Two hundred dollars!” he gasped. 

“ For Isidore,” Herr Schule said gravely. 

Isidore was overjoyed. He was a regu- 
lar business man now, and he was going 
to make lots of money for his father and 
mother. What fine things he could buy 
them! For himself he would get a box of 
toy soldiers; and he would surely have a 
rest now. How tired he was! 

He fell asleep in the car, and did not 
know that Herr Schule’s chauffeur carried 
him up-stairs. When he wakened again, 
he was lying on his bed, and his mother 
was shaking him and telling him that sup- 
per was ready. Already the news had 
spread, and the neighbors kept coming into 
the apartment and making a fuss over 
such a smart boy. 

Next day the Levines moved into a 
larger apartment, and the first instalment 
was paid on a new piano. When Isidore 
asked for a dollar to buy the soldiers, his 
father was wounded. 

“ What is it you want? Do I not give 
you a piano? Go and practise, or the good 
herr will be angry. Soldiers! Such a non- 
sense for a big boy!” 

With a sob in his throat, Isidore was 
pushed over to the new, shiny piano. 

That winter the car called many times 
for Isidore. He played at private houses 
at least once a week, and the bank-account 
in his father’s name grew larger. There 
were good things to eat now. Isidore had 
a real bed, and there was a strange novelty 
called a bath, in which he dabbled at least 
once a week. But always he had to prac- 
tise all day. He was not allowed to go out 
in the snow, lest he should catch cold. 

One day he rebelled and slipped out. 
Oh, what a day! He helped to build a 
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snow man, and knocked off a fat man’s 
hat with a slushy snowball. He found 
that he could run and hide like other boys. 
\t night he came home, to find a stern 
welcome. His father and mother took 
turns at shaking him and scolding; but he 


took it all quietly. He had played like 
other boys! 

The next day he had a cold, and was 
kept in bed. He enjoyed that—no prac- 
tising! —but he could hear his father grum- 
bling, and it made him frightened. And 
the day after he had to make up the lost 
hours at the piano, till his back ached and 
his fingers were numb. 

Herr Schule had arranged another re- 
cital for Saturday afternoon. By Friday 
morning Isidore’s head ached as if it would 
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He wanted to lie in bed, to shut 
his eyes and forget. In his ears he heard 
an endless repetition of his pieces. Over 
and over again an invisible piano played 
them, and his mind was forced to follow 
every bar, protesting and shrinking. 

On Saturday he let his mother tie his 
soft tie without a word, but his silence 
was that of fear. He was frightened. 


split. 


His father accompanied him in the car, 
and held his hand tightly, as if he thought 
Isidore would try to run away. 

Herr Schule was in great spirits. 
concert-hall was packed. 


The 
All the critics of 


FOR ISIDORE,’ HERR 
SCHULE SAID GRAVELY 


note were there. Isidore’s chance had 
come, and he, Herr Schule, had done it. 
Yes, of course, his old friend Strunsky had 
accomplished a little with his antiquated 
methods. 

Strunsky was there in the anteroom, sit- 
ting and smiling his wrinkled grin. As 
Isidore came in the old man’s face became 
grave. 

“What are you doing to the boy?” he 
whispered to Schule. “ He is ill—he is 
frightened!” 
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Herr Schule shook his head. 

“ He is always like that till he gets to 
the piano.” 

Strunsky moistened his lips. 

“Some day, Schule, my friend 
began. 

“You are all right, my 
boy?” asked Herr Schule. 


he 
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SCHULE WAS CARRYING ISIDORE, 
WHITE-FACED AND LIMP, 
IN HIS ARMS 


Isidore’s lip trembled. He wanted to 
beg to be allowed to go away, anywhere, 
but his father answered for him with a 
slavish bow: 

“ A little cold, mein herr, that is all.” 

“Come, Isidore,” commanded Herr 
Schule, “they are waiting. Coming, 
Strunsky?” 

“No, I wait here. I am not dressed. 
I can hear quite well,” answered his old 
friend. 
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Mr. Strunsky heard the swell of ap- 
plause, and sat up erect. His pupil, yes, 
his pupil, whom he had found! Then the 
first chords, a little feeble; and then—ach, 
Gott, how his boy played! A little older, 
a little more strength in those frail arms 
and fingers, and he would be greater than 
them all! 

A tear fell from his eye on his trem- 
bling hand, and he dashed it off angrily. 
An old fool, that was what he was! Well, 
if he wanted to cry for joy, what then? 
here was no one left in the room to see 
him; and other tears trickled down the 
wrinkles of the queer, smiling old face. 

Suddenly he started. The music had 
stopped with a discordant crash. There 
was a strange noise—voices—Herr Schule 

speaking. What was happening? He 

must see. 

Rising, he rushed to the door, to 
meet Schule, who was carrying 
Isidore, white-faced and limp, 

in his arms. 
Strunsky’s 
within him. 
“ T knew it!” he screamed 
harshly. “You have 
killed him, Schule, you 

have killed the boy!” 

Schule laid Isidore on 
the couch. A moment 
later a doctor arrived. 

He fainted,” explained 
Schule. 

Isidore’s father had 
come in, and was standing 
there, wringing his hands. 
Isidore opened his eyes 
and rolled his head from 
side to side. A mutter of 
disjointed words came 
from his bloodless lips. 
He was begging for rest, 
rest—the piano was bend- 
ing over to crush him—it 
was coming nearer — it 

was falling upon him—ah! The terrified 
boy screamed in fear and fell back again 
moaning. 

“Tm afraid 
doctor calmly. 
to the hospital.” 

“The hospital!’ croaked _Isidore’s 
father. “ The hospital! No! Never to the 
hospital!” 

Mr. Strunsky came forward, his wrinkled 
face stern and terrible. 


heart broke 


it’s the brain,” said the 
“ Better let me send him 
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“You have killed the poor boy—you, 
with your wicked greed — you, with your 
insane ambition, Schule! Bah, I despise 
you—despise you!” 

“ You are mad, Strunsky,” said Schule. 

“Do not speak to me,” thundered the 
old man fiercely. “‘ Doctor, take him away, 
and be so careful with him!” 

The doctor nodded, looking from one to 
the other, puzzled. Oh, those artists, what 
children they were! 

In a little while the ambulance came, 
and Isidore, still muttering and tossing 
was borne away to that rest for which he 
had longed so. 

IV 


Ir you go into a tailoring establishment 
in Grand Street, near the corner of East 
Broadway, you may sometimes catch a 
glimpse of a pale young man who sits at 


THE DEAD COME 


a sewing-machine with a resigned, fright- 
ened smile. There is something wanting in 
the depths of his large eyes. 

That is Isidor: ‘evine. 

When he cam out of the hospital, his 
musical talent had entirely disappeared. 
The sight or sound of a piano still makes 
him tremble with a vague feeling of dread, 
which he does not understand, for he can- 
not remember what happened in the days 
that went before. 

Herr Schule has found several 
geniuses, but not another Isidore. 

Strange to say, Isidore’s best friend, in 
spite of the disparity in their ages, is a 
certain fierce old man, whose fierceness 
turns to tenderness when he comes near 
the tailor’s shop on Grand Street. You 
might scarcely be able to recognize the old 
man’s tenderness, for facially it is man- 
ifested in a wrinkled grin. 


other 


BACK 


TEN years ago I died 

Ten years is not so long, 

So very long, to be away 

From those who loved me much 

And, weeping sore, would not be comforted 
When what was I had taken flight, 

And clay went back to clay. 


And yet, to-day, 

When I return to earth, 

To all of what I was a part, 

To those who were a part of me, 
I find I have no place! 


Whatever was no longer is; 

My place is filled; 

The vacancy I left 

In all my world’s affairs is occupied; 
The sore and empty hearts 

Are healed and filled again; 

And though I may not be forgot, 
The memory of me is quite enough. 


There is no place for me 

In homes, or hearts, 

Or in the daily life; 

And if I sought to claim 

What once was mine, 

What hand would be held out to me? 
What heart be glad to take me back? 
What welcome should I have? 


Ten years ago I died 
Amid such tears 

As would be shed again 
If I should cry aloud 
And say I was not dead! 


William J. Lampton 
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UCH solemn nonsense has from time 
immemorial been written about the 
influence of war on literature. 

There is naturally no lack of it just now. 
Eminent persons are interviewed on the 
subject daily or semiweekly. They do their 
best to look wise, but say nothing in par- 
ticular beyond what is expected of them; 
which of course, some highfalutin 
about the stern spiritualizing influence of 
war—how it purges and cleanses and in- 
vigorates, sweeps away the degenerate and 
shrivels up the inane, and so forth. 

The eminent persons shake their heads 
and hint at a new crop of literary giants 
as one probable outcome of the present 
struggle. Where the giants are to come 
from, unless it be from the ranks of the 
“war babies,” is not clear from any sur- 
vey of the present literary situation. They 
have not yet, it would seem, begun to use 
their pens. They are, at all events, not 
writing war-poetry; nor, perhaps, is that 
to be expected or desired of them. 

Actually, war has never had much in- 
fluence on literature, except to silence it 
for a time, along with other peaceful in- 
dustries. Literature is mainly an individual 
matter, and for the most part the writer, 
like the morning milkman, goes on his way 
amid the crash of empires. 

Of course, I do not mean that war has 
not inspired some admirable literature; 
but when one considers its frequency in 
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human history, its influence on literature 
has been small compared with that of other 
human interests. In spite of its recurrence 
it is in its nature a transitory, explosive 
thing. Literature finds its chief material 
in those more stable and enduring activities 
of life of which war is but a tragic and— 
are we at last beginning to see?—a fatuous 
interruption. 

There is one momentous influence upon 
the future of literature which it is possible 
the present war may exert, and surely it is 
one we may very seriously hope and pray 
for — that is, the elimination of the war 
spirit from literature. After the exposé of 
the real character of war—its brutality, its 
bestiality, its soulless butcher’s work, its 
cynical immorality—with which our hearts 
are sickened day after day in our morning 
papers, the glorification of war as a literary 
theme must surely become impossible. 
Isolated heroism can no longer throw a 
halo over this essentially evil thing, nor 
any “glory” blind us to its stupendous 
wickedness and colossal stupidity. 

Henceforth the writer who glorifies war 
should be clearly known for an enemy of 
society. No “immoral” literature com- 
pares in social danger with the immorality 
of the literature which, by casting a false 
glamour over war, perpetuates and fosters 
the most cruel of all illusions. Such litera- 
ture, from now on, will surely be regarded 
as an intolerable social outrage, not to 
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speak of its being an insult to human in- 
telligence. 

That the present war will influence the 
literature of the immediate future to this 
salutary extent it is scarcely possible to 
doubt. Indeed, I am inclined to think that 
the only striking quality generally present 
in the poetry so far produced by the present 
war—namely, its striking lack of inspira- 
tion—is due in some measure to the sub- 
conscious presence of this spirit in the 
minds of the poets themselves. 

It is true that great poetry, however 
great the occasion, is only produced by 
great poets, and that, for the moment, 
there are no great poets. If Tennyson were 
alive the battle of the Marne might have 
produced a new “Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” Certainly, if ever there was a 
theme worthy of a great poet, a theme in- 
cluding the nobler idealism of war, the 
heroic stand of France as once more the 
protagonist of human progress provides a 
subject of epic significance. Some literary 


giant to come may well busy himself with 
that. 

Meanwhile, however, while we have no 
bards to measure up with the great Vic- 
torians, yet we have several English-writing 


poets who are by no means pygmies, but 
men of fine endowment and skilled crafts- 
manship. The comparative failure of these 
to produce anything irresistible may well 
be due less to their incapacity as poets 
than to their lack of conviction in modern 
warfare as a theme for civilized song. 

“Arms I sing and the man” is no 
longer an inspiring motive for rational men. 
When Whitman spoke of war as the “ one 
theme for ever-enduring bards,” he spoke 
of a higher, more spiritual warfare; and 
it is that warfare, rather than the vulgar 
butchery of shot and shell, in which the 
modern poet finds his inspiration. The 
character of war has changed so com- 
pletely, it has become so mere a matter of 
diabolical machinery, with so little room 
in it for the old, nobler spirit of battle, that 
it is as little a fit theme for poetry as the 
Chicago stock-yards. 

That is why the appeal of the British 
poets to their old national heroes, “ Drake’s 
drum,” and the rest of it, sounds hollow 
and artificial. We know, and we feel that 
they know, that Nelson and Drake are as 
nobly apart from such warfare as Hector 
and Achilles. So, when Mr. William Wat- 


son calls up those mighty shades, in “ The - 
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Battle of the Bight,” referring to the naval 
action off Helgoland— 


Had I the fabled herb 
That brought to life the dead, 
Whom would I dare disturb 
In his eternal bed? 
Great Grenville would I wake, 
And with glad tidings make 
The soul of mighty Drake 
Heave up a glorying head— 


it is not so much his fault as the fault of 
the general situation that he leaves us cold. 

Mr. William Watson and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling are the two living English poets 
best qualified by the nature of their gifts 
and inclinations for dealing with national 
themes. While Mr. Kipling has been for 
twenty years the virtual laureate of the 
British Empire, the ballad-singer of imperi- 
alism, Mr. William Watson has been some- 
think like the official laureate of the Liberal 
opposition. Both men are stanch patriots, 
the one, we might say, of the Cavalier, the 
other of the Cromwellian tradition. Both 
have written noble songs for England, both 
in different ways striving to keep awake in 
her the sense of her high destiny, Mr. 
Kipling aiming to rouse her to her imperial 
responsibilities—well for England that he 
did! — and Mr. Watson, with Miltonic 
austerity, ever sternly recalling her moral 
and spiritual ideals. 

Mr. Watson’s arraignment of his country 
at the time of the Armenian atrocities, 
some twenty years ago, in the series of 
noble sonnets called “ The Purple East,” 
fell upon deaf ears. Had England listened, 
the situation in the Balkans might have 
been different at this moment. But Eng- 
land heeded Mr. Watson as little as she 
had heeded Mr. Gladstone on the Bul- 
garian atrocities some years before, and 
preferred still to bolster up “ Abdul the 
Damned on his infernal throne.” 

That masterly denunciation of Abdul 
Hamid, in which with such superb rhetoric 
Mr. Watson consigned the late Sultan of 
Turkey to perdition, has something of an 
echo in his fine sonnet ‘“ To the Troubler 
of the World ”’: 


At last we know you, war-lord. You, that flung 
The gauntlet down, fling down the mask you 
wore, 
Publish your heart, and let its pent hate pour, 
You that had God forever on your tongue. 
We are old in war, and if in guile we are young, 
Young also is the spirit that evermore 
Burns in our bosom ev’n as heretofore, 
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Nor are these thews unbraced, these nerves un- 
strung. 
We do not with God’s name make wanton play; 
We are not on such easy terms with Heaven; 
But in earth’s hearing we can verily say: 
“Our hands are pure; for peace, for peace we 
have striven ”; 
And not by earth shall he be soon forgiven 
Who lit the fire accurst that flames to-day. 


In his “ For All We Have and Are,” Mr. 
Kipling can hardly be said to have risen 
to the height of his great argument. It 
reads more like the skeleton of a fine poem 
than a living utterance. The idea is there, 
the seriousness of mood, but the vitalizing 
breath — “the word of the Lord ” — is 
missing. 


For all we have and are, 
For all our children’s fate, 
Stand up and meet the war. 
The Hun is at the gate! 
Our world has passed away 
In wantonness o’erthrown. 
There is nothing left to-day 
But steel and fire and stone. 


Though all we knew depart, 

The old commandments stand: 
“In courage keep your heart, 

In strength lift up your hand.” 


It is good, sober earnest, but the sobriety 
has got the better of the earnestness, and 
the solemn call of “ The Recessional ”’ is 
missing from the inanimate rhythm. One 
sighs for a breath of the fervor with which 
Swinburne was wont to animate such 
themes, as in his “ Songs Before Sunrise ’ 


The trumpets.of the four winds of the world 
From the ends of the earth blow battle. 


But for such “ soul-animating strains ” we 
seek in vain through all the voluble out- 
put of the modern British war poets. 
Surely that breath is not in the painfully 
flat ““ Wake up, England” of England’s 
poet laureate, Mr. Robert Bridges: 


Thou careless, awake! 
Thou peacemaker, fight ! 
Stand, England, for honor, 
And God guard the right! 


One need not be a sound sleeper to re- 
main unaroused by so meek a reveille. Yet, 
of course, Mr. Bridges, need one say, is a 
very fine poet on his own ground. National 
poetry is not his métier—that is all. Aim- 
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ing at simplicity, like many another, he 
merely achieves baldness. 

Nor have any of the other poets bearing 
more or less well-known names—Thomas 
Hardy, Henry Newbolt, Alfred Noyes, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Laurence Binyon— 
been more happily inspired. Of all these, 
Mr. Binyon’s “ To Women” has most of 
the accent of reality: 


For you, you too to battle go, 

Not with the marching drums and cheers, 
But in the watch of solitude 

And through the boundless night of fears. 


And not a shot comes blind with death, 
And not a stab of steel is pressed 
Home, but invisibly it tore 
And entered first a woman’s breast. 


Curiously enough, it is by two writers 
best known as humorists that the serious 
note has been most convincingly struck. 
One of these is Mr. Barry Pain, in his 
scathing poem on “ The Kaiser and God ”: 


Kaiser, when you'd kneel in prayer 
Look upon your hands, and there 

Let that deep and awful stain 

From the blood of children slain 
Burn your very soul with shame, 
Till you dare not breathe that Name 
That now you glibly advertise— 

God as one of your allies. 


Impious braggart, you forget; 

God is not your conscript yet; 

You shall learn in dumb amaze 

That His ways are not your ways, 

That the mire through which you trod 

Is not the high white road of God— 

To Whom, whichever way the combat rolls, 
We, fighting to the end, commend our souls 


The other is Sir Owen Seaman, editor of 
Punch, in such lines as these: 


To go our quiet ways, subdued and sane; 
To hush all vulgar clamor of the street; 

With level calm to face alike the strain 
Of triumph or defeat 


This be our part, for so we serve you best, 
So best confirm their prowess and their pride, 

Your warrior sons, to whom in this high test 
Our fortunes we confide. 


In fact, the most notable English contri- 
butions to the poetry of the great war have 
not been made by the professional poets, 
but by one or two writers better known 


.for their prose, and by several poets with 
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unfamiliar names. Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 
for instance, in his “ Germania,” gives ex- 
pression to a temperate view of the strug- 
gle which many of us, remembering Ger- 
many’s great gifts to the human spirit, 
would fain entertain: 


Surgeon her, world! Let myriad scalpels bright 
Flash in her sores with all thy bitter might, 
So that their aching cease. 
Cut clean the cursed canker that doth foul 
Her spirit; tent and cleanse her sorry soul, 
And give her bosom peace. . 


Possessed of devils now, mad with her woes, 
She wounds the world and turns her friends to foes; 
But cast her devils down 
And broken, humbled, contrite, healed, and sane 
Oh, may she shine her glorious self again— 
Pearl in Europa’s crown. 


Mr. William Archer, too, in his fine 
‘“ Tconoclastes,” would recall Germany to 
its nobler self, before 1870, when— 


This glorious people 
Went a wandering after idols, 
Went a worshiping false gods. 


Again, the Irish mystic “ A. E.” and Mr. 
Arthur St. John Adcock strike the note 
of the future in denouncing all war as a 
recrudescence of the brute in man. I quote 
this from the former’s “ Gods of War ”: 


How wanes thine empire, Prince of Peace! 
With the fleet circling of the suns 

The ancient gods their power increase. 
Lo, how Thine own anointed ones 

Do pour upon the warring bands 

The devil’s blessings from their hands. 


And these stanzas from Mr. Adcock’s 


‘Hymn After Battle ”: 
Nay, we were best be mute, and raise 
No blasphemy of boastful praise, 
Scatter no incense on the air, 

Nor lift our reddened hands in prayer, 
But dig the earth our steps defame, 
And hide these trophies of our shame 


Silence the braggart lips that call 
The brute that slumbers in us all 
Back to the ravening triumph foul 
Of rending claws and bloody jowl— 
Lest we forget the heights sublime, 
And lapse into our ancient slime. 


It would be idle to pretend, however, 
that any of this verse, though admirable 
in feeling or idea, is, so far as expression 
is concerned, anything more than respecta- 
ble. It is impossible, with the best inten- 
tions, to call it “literature.” In fact, I 
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have read no single poem inspired by the 
war, written by an English poet, that seems 
to possess any permanent literary value, 
or that I would care to read for a second 
time—with one notable exception yet to 
be mentioned. I refer to the sonnets of 
that young English poet whose death at 
the Dardanelles gives him a sacred place 
in English hearts along with Sidney at 
Zutphen and Byron at Missolonghi, a fig- 
ure of a like gracious manhood with theirs 
—Rupert Brooke. Here are two sonnets 
that will, I think, be read purely as poetry 
long after this war has rolled, with all its 
thunder, into the stillness of history: 


PEACE 


Now, God be thanked who has matched us with 
His hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from 
sleeping, 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened 
power, 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary, 
Leave the sick hearts that honor could not move, 
And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 
And all the little emptiness ‘of love! 
Oh, we, who have known shame, we have found 
release there, 
Where there's no ill, no grief, but sleep has 
mending, 
Naught broken save this body, lost but breath; 
Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long peace 
there 
But only agony, and that has ending; 
And the worst friend and enemy is but Death. 


THE SOLDIER 


If I should die, think only this of me 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to 
roam, 
A body of England’s breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 
And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by Eng- 
land given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 


One regrets, however, that the first of 
these sonnets perpetuates that fallacy of 
the moral value of war which it is time 
for us to put away as an anachronism. 
War is not a “ cleanness,” but a foulness. 
Whatever by-products of discipline may 
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result from it, they are not worth the gi- 
gantic cost in other directions, and are at- 
tainable through other and nobler ordeals. 
There are plenty of real battles waiting to 
be fought in the modern world, on which 
the fighting qualities of our young men may 
exercise themselves, without having re- 
course to that arbitrary and artificial war- 
fare of militarism which both the con- 
science and the common sense of the world 
have alike outgrown. 

Moreover, only individual sickness of 
soul can explain and excuse the trivial 
phrase, “ the little emptiness of love.” To 
glorify war and belittle love is not work 
for a serious modern poet. 

So far I have dealt with the “ literary ” 
English poetry produced by the war. Be- 
fore I pass to the more “ popular ”’ muse, 
I would pay my respects to the work of 
two American poets—to Professor Wood- 
berry’s “ Sonnets Written in the Fall of 
1914,” and to Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
for this spirited “credo,” entitled 
“ Neutral ”: 


That pale word “ neutral” sits becomingly 

On lips of weaklings. But the men whose brains 
Find fuel in their blood, the men whose minds 
Hold sympathetic converse with their hearts, 
Such men are never neutral. The word stands 
Unsexed and impotent in realms of speech. 
When mighty problems face a startled world 
No virile man is neutral. Right or wrong, 

His thoughts go forth, assertive, unafraid, 

To stand by his convictions, and to do 

Their part in shaping issues to an end. 

Silence may guard the door of useless words, 
At dictate of discretion; but to stand 

Without opinions in a world which needs 
Constructive thinking is a coward’s part! 


From a popular point of view the two 
literary successes of the war have been 
“ Tipperary ” and Ernst Lissauer’s “ Hass- 


gesang,” or “ Chant of Hate.” It is pos- 
sible that if some English poet and com- 
poser together would endow their nation 
with some splendid battle-song such as the 
‘* Marseillaise,” the British Tommies would 
not be above marching to it with proper 
solemnity. Till such a song is forthcoming, 
however, superior persons must continue to 
puzzle over their preference for whimsical 
and wistful doggerels to march by—a taste 
which they share with the nation that 
marches to the strains of ‘“ A Hot Time in 
the Old Town To-night.”’ 

To those who love such jingles, and 
would perhaps, like the present writer, 
willingly give up no little literary poetry 
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for the humble “ Tipperary,” this less 
known bagpipe ditty of the Scottish High- 
landers will be welcome: 


Dance, since ye’re dancing, William, 
Dance up and doon; 

Set to your partners, William 
We'll play the tune! 


See, make a bow to Paris! 
Here’s Antwerp toon; 

Off to the Gulf of Riga, 
Back to Verdoon; 

Aye, but I'm thinking, laddie, 
Ye'll use your shoon! 


Dance, since ye’re dancing, William, 
Dance up and doon; 

Set to your partners, William 
We'll play the tune! 


What? Wad ye stop the pipers? 
Nay, ‘tis over soon! 

Dance, since ye’re dancing, William, 
Dance, ye puir loon! 


Dance till ye’re dizzy, William! 
Dance till ye swoon; 

Dance till ye’re dead, my laddie— 
We'll play the tune! 


Another popular English poem, of a dif- 
ferent caliber, is a spirited ballad of denun- 
ciation, ‘“‘ The Day,” by Henry Chappell, 
who is said to be a railway porter at Bath. 
I quote two of its six stanzas: 


You have sown for the day, you have grown for 
the day, 
Yours is the harvest red; 
Can you hear the groans and the awful cries? 
Can you see the heap of the slain that lies 
And sightless turns to the flame-split skies 
The glassy eyes of the dead? 


But after the day there’s a price to pay, 
For the sleepers under the sod, 
And He you have mocked for many a day— 
Listen, and hear what He has to say: 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 
What can you say to God? 


Lissauer’s “‘ Chant of Hate” is chiefly 
interesting as a piece of national hysteria. 
It reflects, too, as a friend remarked to me, 
the German passion for systematic co- 
ordination of everything, spiritual and ma- 
terial. As a literary experiment in cursing, 
however, it ranks far behind the famous 
curse on “ The Jackdaw of Rheims” in 
“ The Ingoldsby Legends,” of which indeed 
it reminds us, being merely ludicrous where 
it was meant to be impressive. 

Herr Lissauer — who, by the way, has 
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since endeavored to give it a shamefaced 
allegorical interpretation—would have done 
better had he been able to subject his 
temper to a little more artistic control. As 
it is, he merely achieves a frothing and 
foaming at the mouth, and a gnashing of 
teeth, which have done little more than add 
to the gaiety of nations; for a man in a 
blind, inarticulate rage is an object either 
of amusement or of disgust — and Herr 
Lissauer is both. Though his “ Chant ” 
has had a wide newspaper circulation, the 
reader may care to have a translation of 
it here, for ready reference: 


French and Russian, they matter not; 
A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot; 
We love them not, we hate them not. 
We hold the Vosges, our western gate; 
To east, the Vistula is our own. 
We have one hate, our only hate; 
We have one foe, and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 


He is known to you all, he is known to you all; 
He crouches behind the dark, gray flood, 
Full of envy, of rage, of craft, of gall, 
Cut off by waves that are thicker than blood. 
Come, let us stand at the judgment-place, 
An oath to swear to, face to face, 
An oath of bronze no wind can shake, 
An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 
Come hear the word, repeat the word, 
Throughout the fatherland make it heard: 
We will never forego our hate, 
We have all but a single hate; 
We love as one, we hate as one; 
We have one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 


In the captain’s mess, in the banquet-hall, 

Sat feasting the officers, one and all. 

Like a saber-blow, like the swing of a sail, 

One seized his glass and held high to hail. 

Sharp-snapped like the stroke of a rudder’s play, 

He spoke three words only: “To the Day!” 

Whose glass this fate? 

They had all but a single hate. 

Who was thus known? 

They had one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 


Take you the folk of the earth in pay, 
With bars of gold your ramparts lay; 

To every wind your sails may bow— 

Ye reckon well, but not well enough now! 
French and Russian, they matter not; 

A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot, 

We fight the battle with bronze and steel, 
And the time that is coming peace will seal. 
But you will we hate with a lasting hate! 
We will never forego our hate! 

Hate by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 
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Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 

Hate of seventy millions, choking down! 

We love as one, we hate as one; 

We have one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 


Other Germans have tried their hands 
at similar comminatory exercises, notably 
that poet of better things, Herr Sudermann, 
in his “ Hymn of Hate,” and “ God Punish 
England.” This further gem has been 
culled from the well-known German paper, 
Kladderadatsch: 


O Lord, I pray 
By all I cherish 
That the Briton Grey 
Like Judas perish! 
Let mine eyes see 
Before I die 
Grey in a hempen ring 
Dangling from on high; 
And as he swings 
Let him descry 
The German eagle 
Wheeling in the sky! 


A French poet, M. Jules de Marthold, 
has so far forgotten the. dignity of his 
country, so finely upheld by other French 
writers of more importance, as to answer 
Lissauer’s doggerel with similar interpreta- 
tive doggerel of his own, of which these are 
some lines, as translated by Miss Barbara 
Henderson: 


Hate, hate for hate unto that devil-foe, 
That forger-king we know, 

The corsair traitor’s blow; 

Hate, O thou God of hell, 

We avenge by shot and shell; 

We sing of arms, a chant of hate, 

The holy canticle of hate! 


Let us fling fierce and far our hatred to the sun, 
Now we forget all mercy, all pity now have done; 
Bury them deep and dark in a mighty winding- 
shroud, 
For there’s hate beneath our banners, no hate so 
mad, so proud; 
Hate, holy word, cry in your thought most deep, 
Hate, holy word, cry in your quiet sleep, 
Hate, holy word, cry as you awake, 
Hate, holy word, cry as your arms you take; 
Hate, we will teach to every babe thy name; 
Each mustard-seed, like that of Bible fame, 
Shall wax and multiply each fragile head, 
Till smothering branches over them shall spread. 
We sing of arms, a chant of hate, 
The holy canticle of hate! 


But the spirit of France is more worthily 
represented by the Comtesse de Noailles 
in a noble poem entitled “ The Soldiers of 
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1914,” which has been translated by Mrs. 
Margaret L. Woods. In this the poet 
imagines a soldier who has died for France 
thus speaking to those who have been de- 
nied that honor: 


Thou to whom fate denies 
\ death so fair, be comforted. I bid thee now 
Lay gently in my heart’s deep wound thy brow, 
And feel how in this torn, ensanguined heart 
Hate is a little thing, love so much more. 
I killed, yet was not cruel. The banner of love 
Was over all our battle, we claimed our part 
In fashioning time to be, a heritage 
Of liberty, hope, honor, human pride. 
“ Never,” we said, “ barbarian kings shall ride 
Into that promised land, the obscene rage 
Of servile hordes shall trample it, crucify 
Pity and peace. We will not be denied; 
We are called, we go—on to the heights above! 
Heights where the heart touches infinity. 


There speaks the soul of France, the soul 
of the civilizer, par excellence, among the 
nations. 

Italy, too, has found dignified utterance 
through the impassioned lips of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, in his “ Praise of Italy ”’; but, 
so far, it is from Belgium, in the person of 
Emile Cammaerts, that the truest poetry 
inspired by the war has come. The work 
of M. Cammaerts has lately been intro- 
duced to English readers by a few trans- 
lations made by Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
and also in a volume of “ Belgian Poems ” 
translated by the poet’s wife. M. Cam- 
maerts dedicated the profits of his volume 
to the purchase of tobacco for the Belgian 
soldiers, as indicated in these charming 
verses: 


Many a secret lies herein 
That should not be told; 

Many a whispered foolishness, 

Many a thing that to confess 
Might be overbold. 

Lies herein my naked heart, 
Innocent of shame— 

To give our lads one pipe the more 
On the field of fame! 


Sings herein my artless muse; 
Let the scoffers jeer, 
Cadence of my verse impugn, 
Say my lyre is out of tune 
And my fancy sear. 
Lies herein my naked heart; 
Let the mockers rail, 
But give our lads one pipe the more 
"Neath the leaden hail! 
He has a fine address “ To the Great 
King of a Small Country ”: 
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God protect you, our protector; 
You, our shield, sire, may He shield; 
King of Furnes, the soldiers’ monarch, 
King who scorned his pledge to yield; 
King of but a score of steeples, 
King of acres—few there be; 
Pride and glory of our homeland, 
Warden of Humanity! 


Wheresoe’er you will to lead us, 
We will come full fain; 

If you bid us shed our life-blood, 
Sire, ‘tis yours to drain! 


He has, too, a stirring song to “ The 
Belgian Flag,” the fine simplicity of which, 
however, is rather lost in translation: 


Red for the blood of soldiers— 
Black, yellow, and red; 

Black for the tears of mothers— 
Black, yellow, and red; 

And yellow for the light and flame 
Of the fields where the blood is shed! 


To the glorious flag, my children! 
Hark the call your country gives— 
To the flag in serried order! 
He who dies for Belgium lives! 


And he has one poem that grips the 
heart, a poem which will surely take its 
place among the classic ballads of war, 
this of “ The Blind Man and His Son ”: 


“The distant boom of angry guns 
No longer fills my ear; 
Oh, whither have we fled, my son? 
Tell me, that I may hear.” 
“Father, we are in England!” 


“No more I hear the stormy wind 
Amid the rigging roar; 
I feel beneath my tottering feet 
The firm ground of the shore. 
Is this the end of all our woes? 
Shall we not suffer more?” 
“Father, we are in England!” 


“T hear the sound of kindly speech, 
But do not understand; 
I feel I've wandered very far, 
Far from the fatherland; 
How comes it that these tones are 
Those of an unknown land?” 
“Father, we are in England!” 


“Bend down upon thy knees, my son, 
And take into thy hand, 

Thy wounded hand, and mine, somewhat 
Of the earth of this good land, 

That, dreaming of our home, we two 
May kiss the soil of England!” 
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across the waters of the tropic bay. 
At the sound, the ragged figure of 
a man stirred. He lifted his head from the 
little iron table and rubbed his bloodshot 
eyes, pushing back with a shaking hand 
the matted hair that hung about his face. 

Mellowed by distance, the strains of a 
band crept softly through the evening. The 
man listened with dull interest for a mo- 
ment. Then, as he recognized the air, he 
stumbled to his feet, his body stiffening to 
rigidity, an ill-kept hand raised to the 
salute. 

As the last note died, his body relaxed 
to a slouch and he swayed dizzily on his 
feet, clutching at a chair for support. He 
turned his sodden eyes toward the open 
door, through which the whole expanse of 
the little harbor was visible. He stared for 
a moment at the trim cruiser swinging at 
anchor. From her gangway a launch swung 
off and headed for the quay. 

At this the man started. Then, with un- 
certain steps, he hurried from the café, and, 
after a momentary hesitation, set out along 
a faint path through the tropic jungle. 

A few minutes later a laughing group of 
officers trooped into the café, seated them- 
selves at the largest table, and called for 
drinks. Chaff and repartee flew back and 
forth as they lounged at ease, until the in- 
evitable pause which always comes sooner 
or later in such a gathering fell upon them. 


[x dull boom of the sunset gun rolled 
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One of the men rose, and, idly wander- 
ing about the room, paused at the table 
where the ragged figure had recently stood 
at attention. A tattered, greasy cap lay 
on the table, soaking in the liquid from an 
overturned glass. The investigator eyed it 
casually for a moment, until something 
about it drew a closer scrutiny. Suddenly 
he tossed the unwholesome object upon the 
table, in the midst of the group. 

“ Recognize that?” he queried quietly. 

The others leaned over it indifferently. 

“Why, good Lord, it’s Hammersley’s!” 
cried a voice. 

“ Sure?” questioned the first speaker. 

“No doubt of it,” broke in a third. 
“Remember his losin’ it the day we went 
shark-fishin’ at Ilanwa. Stopped the whole 
show till he found it. Hammersley’s, with- 
out a question!” 

A constraint fell upon the group as they 
stared at the tattered object on the table. 
Finally Southerland broke it. 

“Poor old chap! So he’s still here. 
Drinking himself to death, I suppose. 
What a pity! For one slip, to ruin his 
life!” 

“But he cheated at cards, didn’t he?” 
spoke up one of the juniors. 

“ Yes, I know. Unpardonable, of course. 
He had to cut the service. We left him 
here. But to come to this! Poor fellow, 
he’s certainly expiated his fault by now.” 
The speaker’s voice dropped lower. “I 
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shouldn’t be surprised if we needed every 
man we can get before long. We must— 
hello, there’s the launch! Ready, you 
chaps? Let’s get aboard. To-morrow we 
must look up Hammersley.” 

Hammersley, his fists tightly clenched, 
tramped unsteadily upward along the nar- 
row path. The fire of the cheap liquor had 
died out of his brain, leaving him weak and 
trembling. His bleared eyes flicked from 
side to side of the narrow green tunnel. His 
lips moved, forming inaudible words. The 
tattered remnants of his once fashionable 
coat hung loosely on the broad shoulders, 
which, even through the months of beach- 
combing and hopeless dissipation, had failed 
to lose their military set. He shambled 
weakly through the dust, a broken wreck 
of manhood. 

The long twilight of the tropics was 
fading into velvet night as he stumbled into 
the little clearing on the top of the cliff, 
where the two skeleton towers of the Ger- 
man wireless station reared their height 
above the coconut groves. The effort of 
his tramp and the violent stirring of 
awakened passions: had exhausted him. 
His whole being cried out for liquor. 

He made his way unevenly across the 
clearing to the little corrugated-iron shed 
that housed the instruments and dynamos. 
Fiesel, the operator, would give him drink. 

The door of the office stood open, and 
chubby little Fiesel sat at his desk, his 
harness over his ears, waiting idly for some 
vagrant message from the air. 

“ Hello, mein freund!” he cried cheer- 
fully; then, noting the other’s shaking 
hands and the ashy pallor of his face: 
“ Was ist’s? Haf you seen a ghost, den?” 

“ Whisky!” croaked Hammersley hoarse- 
ly. “Give me a drink!” With an effort 
he pulled himself together. “ Bit of a 
shock, old chap,” he continued, half apolo- 
getically. “I nearly ran into some people 
I didn’t want to see. Ah!” With a gasp 
he drained the tumbler the other had 
filled for him, and with firmer step moved 
to the window and looked out. 

The wireless station, though reached 
from the town by a circuitous path, which 
sought the easiest grades, stood near the 
brink of a precipitous volcanic cliff directly 
above the harbor. From the window Ham- 
mersley could look down upon the deck of 
the Trident swinging at anchor below him, 
her lights a cluster of twinkling stars in the 
heavy darkness. The soft “ twank-twank ” 
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of a banjo and the sound of a barytone 
voice wafted upward through the still air 
His eyes narrowed, and his lips contracted 
to a thin line. The whole body of the man 
tensed to rigidity as he stood there. 

The little German watched him curiously 

“You do not like it, the English ship?’ 
he questioned softly. 

The man at the window turned, with a 
short, harsh laugh. 

“You know the story. Every one on 
this God-forsaken island knows it,” he said 
bitterly. “ Cashiered! Forced out of the 
service for a moment’s slip—because a fool 
held his cards so that | could see them, 
and that hand meant ruin to me, if I lost! 
Who wouldn’t have done as I did? What 
did they leave me? Honor and name 
stripped from me for a moment’s weakness! 
To thunder with them!” 

He crossed to the desk and poured out 
another drink. 

“Why did you ask that?” he said more 
quietly. 

The little German shrugged 
shoulders non-committally. 

“ Noddings—just rumors—rumors out of 
der air. Dey come to me now und den.” 
He tapped the receiver with a pudgy finger, 
pausing a moment to listen to the tink-a- 
tink of the banjo out of the darkness; then 
he waved a hand toward the window. 
“ Dey would not sing und play if dey knew 
—vot I know!” 

“You mean?” queried Hammersley 
curiously, as he filled his pipe from the 
pouch the operator tossed him. 

“ Noddings—noddings at all. As I say 
only rumors. I dell you not at all, only you 
do not lof dose English—now!” 


II 


HamMenrs-ey lighted his pipe, and sat 
puffing, staring out into the night through 
the open door, his thoughts busy with the 
bitterest reflections a man can have. 

He thought of that evening, six months 
ago, when his life had suddenly stood still. 
He remembered every detail of the scene 
the first blank amazement of his brother 
officers freezing into certainty—their final 
silent exodus from the cabin, leaving him 
alone. Later, there came the chilling ver- 
dict of the commander: 

“ Your resignation will be forwarded im- 
mediately to England, Mr. Hammersley 
In the mean time you are granted unlimited 
leave of absence, to take effect at once!”’ 


his fat 
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“IN DAT CLOSET YOU GO, UND I LOCK YOU IN, HERR HAMMERSLEY!" 
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He bit on the stem of his pipe until it 
cracked. The wireless surged and crackled 
into life, but he did not hear it. He saw 
in the darkness the picture of a launch 
waiting at a ship’s gangway, the officers 
mustered at the side, the seamen casting 
curious glances. He saw the eyes of his 
former friends averted as he descended to 
the boat. Last, he saw the sweep of the 
cruiser moving out to sea, without a part- 
ing sign, leaving him alone upon the quay. 

He bit his lips until the blood came. 
Fiesel, at his instrument, sat tense and 
motionless. Hammersley did not see him. 
He bowed his head in his hands. His 
thoughts flew back to England, to the little 
vine-clad rectory where she waited, asking 
the postman each day for the letter that 
never came—that never would come. 

With a start he recalled himself, at the 
sound of a half-articulate cry from Fiesel. 
The little operator tore the receiver from 
his head, his face aglow with a light that 
Hammersley had never seen there before. 
He jumped to his feet, his whole body 
twitching with the stress of his emotion. 

“ Germany und England are at war!” he 
said, the momentary flush fading with the 
realization of the tremendous news. 

Hammersley watched him dully, scarce 
grasping the awful import of the words. 
Gradually they penetrated his sodden brain. 

“ England and Germany at war!” 

With a kindred impulse both men stepped 
to the window, and looked down at the 
cluster of lights that marked the position 
of the Trident. As they peered into the 
blackness the tink-a-tink of the banjo broke 
off with a sudden discord and the crash 
of the instrument on the deck. 

“ They know it, too!” growled the oper- 
ator, the fire of new-born hatred flooding 
his placid face. 

“ Yes, they know it, too,” answered Ham- 
mersley, staring into the night. 

The subdued hum of myriad activities 
below them floated up through the darkness. 
The German sped to his key. 

“T must call the Bismarck!” he cried. 
“She can get here by dawn, and the Tri- 
dent dare not cross the bar at night!” 

He fairly shrieked in his eagerness as 
he feverishly began flinging his call to the 
night winds. 

Hammersley, unheeding, clung to the 
window, listening to the muffled sounds 
from the cruiser. He pictured the orderly 
confusion, the brief final preparations for 
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possible attack; the low-voiced orders; the 
elation of the crew, the subdued exaltation 
of the officers. And he, a nameless out- 
cast, a man without a country, whom even 
this German feared not to entrust with his 
plans, stood idle! 

His body tensed. The bloodshot eyes 
cleared. The loosened jaw grew firm, and 
the head lifted. He sprang toward the op- 
erator. Fiesel met him with leveled re- 
volver, one hand still upon his key. 

“So, mein freund! Your hate is not so 
strong as you thought, den?” he said coolly, 
covering Hammersley without a waver of 
his weapon. * Vell, I like you de better! It 
is nod goot to be midout a country. Ve 
haf been friends, you and I; but you can- 
not interfere! In dat closet you go, und 
I lock you in, Herr Hammersley!” 

Hammersley’s eye stole from the black 
muzzle to the the cold, blue eye behind it, 
which looked unwinkingly into his. For a 
moment he stood motionless. Then the re- 
volver crept an inch forward. 

“Come, be quick! I haf vork to do!” 
cried Fiesel. 

Step by step Hammersley backed into 
the little cubby-hole, and the door slammed 
in his face. He heard the click of a pad- 
lock in the staple and Fiesel’s three quick 
jumps to the sending-key. 

Groping blindly in the dark, he found 
himself in a little room evidently meant for 
the keeping of spare apparatus and sup- 
plies. With a cautious exploratory step he 
stumbled over a box on the floor. As his 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness, 
he perceived a small, square opening in the 
outside wall, close under the eaves, appar- 
ently designed for ventilation. 

Dragging the box cautiously to the wall, 
and standing on tiptoe upon it, his eyes 
just reached above the bottom of the open- 
ing. Peering out, he could make out the 
British cruiser lying below him, with lights 
flashing here and there about her deck. As 
he craned his neck, he heard in the ad- 
joining room the frantic rattle of Fiesel’s 
key, flinging its message to the air. 

He strained to catch the wording, but it 
was unintelligible to him. Evidently the 
operator was using a code. But he knew, 
only too well, the meaning of the call, and 
as he clung on tiptoe he cursed under his 
breath at the thought of his impotence to 
warn the men below. It was war, and he 
an Englishman—all lesser differences were 
swallowed up in that. 





BY A FLASH IN 


As he stepped back from the window, 
his head struck something swinging in the 
darkness. Reaching up a groping hand, 
he felt the smooth roundness of an electric 
bulb. His exploring fingers touched the 
key, and he snapped on the current, flood- 
ing the little room with light. 

For a moment his only thought was to 
look about him. Then through his drink- 
sodden brain sifted the consciousness of 
the opportunity at hand. Climbing again 
to his outlook, the bulb and its swinging 
cord in his fingers, he slung with one hand, 
manipulating the key with the other. 

“ Trident! Trident!” he Morsed through 
the night in long and short flashes of his 
lamp. Outside he could hear Fiesel ham- 
mering frantically at his key, calling the 
Bismarck. 

“Trident! Trident!” he flashed, peer- 
ing anxiously for an answering sign. He 
dared make no sound that would betray 
his purpose to his captor and frustrate his 
only chance. 

III 


On the bridge of the cruiser a vigilant 
lookout, staring into the blackness, caught 
the irregular glint of light from the cliff 


and pointed it out to the officer on watch. 
The latter studied it for a moment through 
his glasses. 

“ Why, it’s a signal—some one calling us 


in the navy code! Get the signal man up 
here quick!” 

The lights at the cruiser’s masthead 
winked back their answer as a flying mes- 
senger sent the commander tumbling post- 
haste to the bridge. The group of men 
watched the message come, word by word, 
out of the night. 

‘“‘ Operator — sending—Bismarck—your 
—location — no — answer — yet — to— 
disable — wireless — train — forward— 
turret — on — this — light — and — fire 
—hurry!” 
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The commander’s quick-snapped orders 
set the wheels in motion even before the 
winking light on the cliff had spelled its 
message out. 

“Wait! There’s something more com- 
ing!” spoke a watching officer, screwing his 
binoculars to a finer focus. 

“ When — ready — signal — I 
give — command — good-by ” — a 
straired pause— Hammersley.” 

The startled group on the bridge stared 
at one another in silence for an instant; 
then all eyes turned tc the grizzled com- 
mander. They saw him catch his breath 
convulsively. Then he drew himself erect 
and nodded, with a low-voiced order. A 
hint of moisture glistened on his cheek as 
he raised a hand to the salute. 

Out of the blackness on the cliff broke 
the tiny flash again. 

“ R-e-a-d-y!” 

A breathless, age-long wait. 

“ F-i-r-e!” 

The sullen thunder of the guns rolled 
back in reverberating echoes from the cliff. 


IV 


Ir stands unnoticed in the shaded corner 
of a little Devonshire churchyard—a simple 
stone shaft, with the inscription: 


— will— 
long, 


ARTHUR WELLINGTON Harcourt HAMMERSLEY, 


On the other side is written: 


Erected in memory of the first to go 
By the officers and crew of 
H. M. S. Trident. 


But some day, when the swords and 
bayonets are turned into plowshares and 
pruning-hooks, and the shell-scarred fields 
are green again, men will bring their sons 
to hear the story and to learn how a gallant 
gentleman at the last redeemed himself. 


EXPERIENCE 


Out of my failures and my tears 
I learned the gift of mirth; 

And from my town-—imprisoned years 
Springs my delight in earth. 

Out of a midnight black with care 
I found the stars above, 

And gathered from a heart’s despair 
The mystery of love! 


Charles Wisner Barrell 
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E RIK the prince came back from sea, 
~ His galley low with spoil 

Armor and silks and weeping slaves, 
Silver and wine and oil. 


And there was one that did not weep, 
But laughed in Erik’s face, 

And ‘tween the helmsman and the mast 
Walked with a leopard’s grace. 


Her lips were coral-red; her eyes 
As shoaling seas were green; 

She wore cupped gold on either breast, 
And one blue gem between. 


And cross her path or say her word 
No man save Erik dared; 

But all day long men stood apart 
And knit their brows and stared. 


And they have made the harbor strand, 
And all have seen her charms; 

Erik hath borne her to the shore 
Uplifted in his arms. 


Soon in the council-hall they stood 
Of Gudrod, sire and king, 

Who bade gray Sigurd, seer and skald, 
The prince’s valor sing. 


Long looked the skald on Erik’s face 
And face of her he led; 

Then snatched the blade from Erik’s belt 
And stabbed the captive dead. 


Erik hath sprung at Sigurd’s throat; 
But four lords hold him fast, 

With eyes that glare on nothingness 
And straining arms upcast. 
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There is hot tumult in the place, 
With clash of steel and word, 
Until in thunder over all 
The king’s deep voice is heard: 


* Assoil thee, skald, and give good cause 
For this that thou hast done, 

Or ravens for thy sightless eyes 
Shall fight ere set of sun!” 


The skald stood silent and apart, 
Then smiled upon his deed. 
“Tt is that we bleed not,” he said, 
“ That she in time doth bleed 


“From isles of sin that one was brought, 
Far westward and to south; 

She whispered in a witch’s tongue 
And had a traitor’s mouth. 


“Oh, Gudrod, in thy grandsire’s time 
Such one across the sill 

Was led into the royal house 
To love, and plot her will. 


. 


“ Thou hast heard sung what strong ones’ death 
Her cunning did devise, 

With sorcery of wanton glance, 
With promise of her eyes. 


“ Thou hast heard sung the woes she wrought 
With swords of jealous men; 

Know now that in this serpent slain 
That poison .came again! 


“T have done well by thee and thine— 
Thy daughters, lords, and son; 

And many hearts shall go unpierced 
For that I pierced this one.” 


He made an end, and smiled aloof. 
The great king bent his head; 

Then, gazing long on him that smiled, 
“Thou hast done well,” he said. 


And from the sorceress the blood 
Crept slowly on the stone, 
As prince and lords bent low their heads 
To Gudrod on his throne. 
George Sterling 
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AR has not been declared against 

VV waterway improvements in the 

United States; but the defeat of 
last year’s river and harbor bill in the 
Senate was a result of the campaign against 
the continued waste of public funds for po- 
litical purposes under the guise of im- 
proving our rivers and harbors. 

That campaign is a fight against ex- 
travagance and in favor of economy. It 
has been inspired by the desire to test gov- 
ernment projects by the same economic 
rules which any successful business con- 
cern would apply to its enterprises and 
investments. 

To date the United States government 
has spent a little more than three-quarters 
of a billion dollars in work on our rivers 
and harbors, about two-thirds for rivers 
and one-third for harbors. The investment 
in harbors has for the most part been 
profitable, but it is not too much to say 
that fully one-half of the amount expended 


on rivers has been wasted, when tested by 
the measure of economic results. 

The people of the country have at length 
awakened to a realization of the fact that 
they are paying out of their own pockets, 
either directly or indirectly, every cent of 
the vast sums that Congress appropriates 
each year. As a result, it will soon be im- 
possible to pass any kind of a river and 
harbor bill unless the whole system is over- 
hauled. 

The most conspicuous defect in our 
method of framing river and harbor bills 
is found in the policy of making partial 
and wholly inadequate appropriations for 
a long list of improvements, without pro- 
viding for finishing the work. Instead of 
appropriating small sums for a large num- 
ber of items, a much smaller number of 
enterprises should be undertaken and 
proper provision made for their prompt 
completion. 


As an illustration: In 18090 work was 
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commenced upon a canal and lock at 
what is called the Colbert and Bee 
Tree Shoals, above Riverton, on the 
Tennessee River. This improvement 
was not finished until ro11, twenty- 
one years later. Naturally, the work 
was of no value as a means of trans- 
portation until its completion. The 
sum of $2,313,000 was appropriated 
for the construction of this canal—at 
the rate of $110,000 a year. Any pri- 
vate individual or corporation that un- 
dertook the enterprise would have 
rushed it to completion in a fraction 
of the time. 

The existing project for the im- 
provement of the James River, Vir- 
ginia, up to Richmond, was begun 
in 1884. With some modifications, 
the work has now been in progress 
for more than thirty years, but it is 
only two-fifths finished. The esti- 
mated cost of completion is $3,030,000. 
Yet the recent river and harbor bill 
carried only $100,000 for this item, at 
which rate it will require another 
thirty years to complete it—or more 
than sixty years for the entire work 
from the date of its inception. 

Work on the Columbia and Lower 
Willamette rivers below Portland, 
Oregon, was begun in 1877, and the 
total amount expended to date is 
$3,277,158. It is now estimated, after 
the lapse of thirty-eight years, that a 
further amount of $2,315,000 will be 
required to complete the project. 

We have appropriated $800,000, to 
date, for a harbor of refuge at Cape 
Lookout, North Carolina, and the 
army engineers estimate that a further 
amount of $2,726,600 will be necessary 
for the completion of the work. And 
yet of this project General Kingman, 
later chief of engineers, a few years 
ago reported that it was fit neither for 
a harbor of refuge nor for a harbor of 
commerce. 

In 1884 Congress adopted a project 
for constructing a harbor of refuge at 
Sandy Bay, Massachusetts. To date 
we have expended upon that work the 
sum of $1,812,000, and it is officially 
estimated that it would require $4,954,- 
952 to complete the project. In other 
words, after the expenditure of nearly 
two million dollars in thirty years the 
work is only one-third completed, and 
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it is now abandoned, no appropriation hav- 
ing been made for it in several years. 

Such methods would drive any private 
concern into the insolvency court. By 
piecemeal appropriations the full use of the 
improvement is indefinitely delayed, and 
in most instances the total expenditure is 
materially increased. The efficient and 
economical way to build any large work 
of this nature, such as a breakwater, a 
canal, or a lock and dam, is to make a 
single contract for the entire undertaking. 

Furthermore, in making partial appro- 
priations for large enterprises, it is almost 
impossible to avoid the expenditure of pub- 
lic moneys upon unworthy or unimpoitant 
improvements, because the small appropria- 
tion lessens the sense of responsibility. An 
item of fifty or even one hundred thousand 
dollars attracts no particular attention in 
a river and harbor bill. Indeed, it is gen- 
erally felt that a Congressional district is 
entitled to that much recognition of its ex- 
istence, and the vote goes almost unnoticed 
through the House and Senate. But an 
appropriation of five millions for the entire 
work on one of these expensive improve- 
ments would not only attract the attention 


of the country, but would create debate in 
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Congress, however much accustomed to 
large figures members may be. 

After the appropriation of part of the 
cost there is an almost irresistible demand 
that the improvement be finished, whether 
it be worthy or unworthy. The initial ex- 
penditure is regarded as conclusive rec- 
ognition of the wisdom of the project. And 
yet in repeated instances it has been found 
better to abandon an improvement than to 
continue wasting money on a project never 
likely to have economic value. 

In France and Germany, where there are 
efficient systems of waterways, before the 
improvement of a river or harbor is under- 
taken, a careful examination is made of 
the proposed work. The cost, the length 
of time necessary for completion, and the 
amount of traffic that will probably result, 
are all carefully considered. When the in- 
vestigation is completed and the project 
is adopted, provision is made for the whole 
expenditure before the work is inaugurated. 

A volume might easily be written on the 
folly of many of our waterway improve- 
ments. The most famous river in the 
United States is the Mississippi, with its 
history, its traditions, and its literature. 
Before the Civil War it carried on its sur- 














UNFINISHED LOCK AND DAM ON THE BRAZOS RIVER, IN TEXAS—-WORK ON THE BRAZOS HAS BEEN 
GOING ON FOR YEARS, BUT NO LOCK HAS BEEN COMPLETED AND NO COMMERCE HAS DE- 


VELOPED-—OF STREAMS OF THIS TYPE THE LATE 


“ SUNSET" COX SAID THAT 


THEY COULD BEST BE IMPROVED BY MACADAMIZING THEM 
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THE HENNEPIN CANAL, IN ILLINOIS--ON THIS DESERTED-LOOKING DITCH THE 
GOVERNMENT HAS SPENT NINE MILLION DOLLARS; IN 


UNITED STATES 
I913 IT CARRIED LESS 


THAN TWELVE THOUSAND TONS OF FREIGHT, AT AN ESTIMATED 


COST OF 


face a large traffic, and its famous packet- 
boats were an inspiration to the historians 


and novelists of the period. And yet to- 
day it is almost entirely denuded of com- 
merce, despite the fact that it possesses an 
excellent channel, and has been improved 
at a cost of tens of millions of dollars. 

In 1881 it was estimated that the cost 
of obtaining a channel eight feet deep in 
the section of the river between the mouth 
of the Ohio and the mouth of the Missouri 
—or from Cairo to St. Louis—would be 
$16,397,500. To June 30, 1914, the 
amount expended on this stretch of the 
river, almost all of it since the estimate of 
1881, was $17,144,999. And yet, after this 
enormous outlay, it is now officially esti- 
mated that it will cost $17,000,000 more to 
obtain the desired eight-foot channel be- 
tween St. Louis and Cairo. The cap-sheaf 
of the absurdity is that this portion of the 
river has actually had an eight-foot chan- 
nel for the last ten years. 

On this two-hundred-mile stretch of the 
Mississippi the United States has spent as 
much as the German government has ex- 
pended on the Rhine, with its enormous 
commerce, amounting before the days of 
the present war to from forty to fifty mil- 


FORTY-SIX DOLLARS A TON 


lion tons per year. And yet the traffic of 
the Mississippi, instead of increasing as a 
result of these lavish expenditures, is, in 
fact, steadily decreasing. Last year the 
freight handled on this section of the river 
was 281,085 tons, which is about one-half 
as much as it was eight or ten years ago, 
when we were appropriating only $250,000 
a year to be used for dredging purposes. 

The history of this portion of the 
Mississippi is typical of conditions over the 
entire course of the river. The total river 
trade at St. Louis in 1881 was about fifty 
times as great as to-day. There is no 
through commerce worth recording be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans. Here 
and there we find an absurdly small 
amount of local traffic carried between river 
points on the same style of antiquated 
stern-wheel packet-boats that frequented 
the great stream in the antebellum days. 
At that time, the trade lines of the Missis- 
sippi Valley ran from north to south, and 
the river was a serviceable channel for 
distributing the grain supply of the middle 
West. To-day the trade lines run east 
and west, and such grain as goes to the 
Gulf of Mexico is carried by rail and 
shipped from Galveston. 
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A DREDGE AT WORK ON THE MUSCLE SHOALS CANAL, IN ALABAMA-—THIS CANAL HAS COST SO 


MUCH THAT THE GOVERNMENT WOULD 
FREIGHT OFFERED 


BURNING THE 
The Missouri is a stream of exactly the 
same type as the Mississippi, with alluvial 
soil, caving banks, wide, at times with a 
slow current and shallow channel, and 
again overflowing the neighboring country. 
Its most important section is the stretch 
of three hundred and ninety-two miles 
from Kansas City to its junction with the 
Mississippi, a few miles above St. Louis. 

Some seven millions of dollars had been 
spent on this portion of the Missouri when 
in 1902, after a Congressional investigation, 
it was decided that any further appropria- 
tions would be an absolute waste of public 
money. Yet, in 1910, so strong was the 
pressure of political insistence that the im- 
provement of the Missouri was again un- 
dertaken, and Congress committed the gov- 
ernment to a project which calls for the 
ultimate expenditure of twenty million 
dollars. 

For the calendar year 1913, according 
to the official reports of the army engineers, 
the total traffic of the lower section of the 
Missouri amounted to 347,235 tons. And 
this total is misleading, for of that amount 
309,577 tons consisted of sand and gravel 
barged a distance of one mile. It has been 


HAVE SAVED MONEY BY BUYING AND 
FOR TRANSPORTATION OVER IT 


calculated that if the amount expended 
on this part of the river be capitalized at 
four per cent, and the proposed appro- 
priation for the current year be added to 
the interest charge, the cost per ton to the 
government was $7.67 for each and every 
ton carried, including even the sand and 
gravel barged for a single mile; and ex- 
cluding that sand and gravel, the cost was 
$70.77 per ton. 

And yet, with such a showing, we have 
embarked upon a twenty - million - dollar 
project for a six-foot channel between 
Kansas City and St. Louis! 

To date we have expended on the Red 
River below Fulton, Arkansas, the sum of 
$2,805,398. The total commerce for the 
calendar year 1913, according to the engi- 
neers’ reports for 1914, amounted to 26,166 
tons, carried at a cost of $6.94 per ton—or 
at a cost of $64.11 for every ton if we omit 
lumber for whose transportation no im- 
provement was necessary. In such cases 
the government could much more econom- 
ically pay railroad charges on all the freight 
offered than continue so extravagant a 
policy of river improvement. 

Despite the miserable commercial show- 
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ing in return for the prodigal expenditures 
on the Red River, the government has con- 
tinued to pour money into the Ouachita, a 
branch of the Red, in Arkansas and 
Louisiana. Appropriations to date for the 
portion of the Ouachita below Camden, 
Arkansas, have totaled $3,586,869. It cost 
the government $6.15 for every ton of gen- 
eral freight carried on the Ouachita last 


and three locks and dams have been com- 
pleted. Engineers of repute who have ex- 


amined the Trinity have expressed grave 
doubts whether even by canalization and 
the construction of thirty-seven locks and 
dams there would be sufficient water to 
float small-sized boats on its surface. 

The first army engineer connected with 
the work seriously proposed that artesian 














THE MUSCLE SHOALS CANAL 
THOUGH ITS TRAFFIC 
ENLARGE IT 


HAS STEADILY 
AT A COST OF 


year; eliminating timber, the cost was 
$19.34 per ton. 

For improving the river above Camden, 
to Arkadelphia, we have expended $31,500, 
and the official reports declare that “ there 
was no commerce reported for this portion 
of the Ouachita River during the fiscal 
year.” Yet the engineers actually recom- 
mend that $771,000 can be profitably ex- 
pended on the Ouachita during the next 
fiscal year. 

The improvement of the Trinity River, 
in Texas, is based on the proposal to fur- 
nish water transportation to the city of 
Dallas, five hundred and eleven miles from 
the mouth of that stream. The sum of 


$2,155,287 has been appropriated to date, 


TO 1913, THE GOVERNMENT SPENT $4,555,000 ON THIS WORK, AND 


DWINDLED THERE IS A PROPOSAL TO 


EIGHTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 


wells might be sunk at various points along 
the river, in order to furnish water sufficient 
for purposes of navigation. An able officer, 
subsequently chief of engineers of the 
United States army, said before the Senate 
committee: 

“We can provide sufficient water there, 
even if we have to pump it up from the 
Gulf of Mexico!” 

The official reports of the engineers show 
that to date not a single lock or dam on 
the Brazos River, also in Texas, has been 
completed, and no commerce has developed, 
in spite of the fact that thus far we have 
appropriated $1,150,000 for the portion be- 
tween Washington, Texas, and Waco. The 
waste of public money on these Texas 
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RAPIDS IN THE COOSA RIVER, ALABAMA—IN I890 CONGRESS ADOPTED A PROJECT FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF THIS STREAM WITH TWENTY-THREE LOCKS AND DAMS, AT A TOTAL 
COST OF MORE THAN FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


streams recalls the witty remark of the 


’ 


famous “ Sunset ” Cox, who said in the 
House, many years ago, that “a great 
many of the rivers that are appropriated 
for would be most economically improved 
by macadamizing them.” 

The canalization of rivers by the con- 
struction of expensive locks and dams has 
resulted in some of our grossest extrava- 
gance and most miserable failures. The 
shallow-draft canal at one time determined 
the routes of trade and the growth of cities 
in the United States. For instance, it was 
the opening of the Erie Canal, in 1825, that 
gave New York its assured commercial su- 
premacy. In the year 1850 no less than 
81.1 per cent of the traffic of New York 
State was carried by the canals; but in 
1873 their percentage had fallen to 34.9, 
and in 1908 it was only 3.9. 

In Ohio, the canal system was com- 
menced in 1825, and waterways were con- 
structed connecting the Ohio River with 
Lake Erie and reaching the principal towns 
of the State. The city of Cleveland ob- 
tained its start from the construction of 
one of these canals, and the foundation of 
its prosperity was laid in their commerce. 


But the artificial waterways of Ohio 
reached their maximum of importance in 
the forties. Since that time their traffic 
has practically disappeared, and the freight 
they carry may now be counted in pounds 
rather than tons. 

In spite of these warnings, and in de- 
fiance of the laws of trade, Congress has 
year after year been expending millions of 
dollars for the canalization of streams never 
likely to carry any considerable amount of 
traffic. The most prominent place in this 
class of undertakings probably belongs to 
the Illinois and Mississippi Canal, better 
known as the Hennepin Canal. 

Thirty years and more ago, an agitation 
was aroused in the States of Illinois and 
Iowa for the construction of a canal to con- 
nect the Mississippi and Illinois rivers, as 
a link in through water transportation 
from the Mississippi and its branches to 
the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River, 
and the Atlantic Ocean. It was seriously 
maintained that such a waterway would 
lower the cost of living throughout the 
United States, and save the people of this 
country at least twenty million dollars per 
year. 
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BUILDING A LOCK AND DAM ON THE COOSA RIVER-—-AFTER 


SPENDING MORE THAN FOUR HUNDRED 


THOUSAND DOLLARS ON THIS WORK, AND COMPLETING ABOUT FOUR PER CENT 
OF IT, THE GOVERNMENT ABANDONED IT AS USELESS 


An extensive propaganda was main- 
tained, associations were formed, and sta- 
tistics were prepared which were generally 
accepted as conclusive that an enormous 
traffic would be developed upon the canal, 
and that it would carry freight at a great 
saving to the community. Probablv no 
government improvement was ever pro- 
posed which had a larger support than this 
in its immediate locality. Men were elect- 
ed to Congress from Iowa and Illinois be- 
cause they could shout the loudest for the 
Hennepin Canal. 

The construction of the canal was com- 
menced in 1890. In the year 1907, after 
some six million dollars had been expended, 
it was regarded as doubtful whether the 
government ought to spend even an addi- 
tional million for its completion; but the 
amount was appropriated. To June 30, 
1913, the canal cost, for construction, 
$7,576,496; for operation and maintenance, 
$1,166,851; or a total of $8,743,347. What 
is there to show for this expenditure? 

For the year 1913, the commercial 
freight on this canal, which runs through 
one of the richest farming countries in the 
world, was 11,962 tons. The cost to the 


government of carrying that freight was 


$46.33 for each and every ton. The cost 
per ton-mile was $1.16. An auto-truck or 
an ox-cart could carry it at one-fourth, or 
even one-eighth, of that figure. The sta- 
tistics show that the tonnage of material 
hauled for necessary repairs and improve- 
ment of the canal by the government was 
two and one-half times the amount of com- 
mercial freight. 

The Muscle Shoals Canal —a lateral 
canal beside the Tennessee River, between 
Decatur and Florence, Alabama—is divided 
into two sections. One is on the left bank of 
the Tennessee, three and one half miles 
long, with two locks; the other is on the 
right bank, fourteen and one-half miles 
long, with nine locks. A survey was made 
for the canal under a project adopted as 
long ago as 1868, and it was finished in 
1889, at a cost of $3,191,726. From 1890 
to June 30, 1913, the cost of operation and 
maintenance was $1,363,929—a total ex- 
penditure of $4,555,655. 

Considering this as an investment, and 
capitalizing it at four per cent would mean 
an interest charge of $182,226. The cost 
of operating and care for the year ending 
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June 30. 1913, was $48,292. The total 
amount of freight carried through this 
canal in the year 1912 was 5,520 tons. 

In short, it cost the government $41.76 
for every ton of freight carried through 
the Muscle Shoals Canal that year, a sum 
sufficient to carry it to the remotest corners 
of the globe. Indeed, the government 
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and the cost of maintenance has been ap- 
proximately $260,000. 

The original advocates of this costly un- 
dertaking declared that owing to the natur: 
of the country, no railroads could be built 
into the valley of the Big Sandy, and that 
the canalization project was essential for 
bringing out the valley’s enormous deposits 














LOCK AND DAM ON THE BIG SANDY RIVER, ON THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN KENTUCKY AND WEST 
VIRGINIA—ON THIS PROJECT, DESIGNED TO AFFORD: WATER TRANSPORTATION FOR COAL, 


THE GOVERNMENT HAS SPENT ABOUT TWO MILLION DOLLARS; 


ONLY TWELVE 


TONS OF COAL PASSED THROUGH THE LOCKS IN IQI3 


could better afford to buy all the freight 
transported, and burn it at the water’s edge. 
One of the most striking features of this 


canal is the steady decrease of traffic. In 
1906 its commerce was 26,878 tons; in 
1909, 17,353 tons; in 1911, 8,962 tons; in 
1912, only 5,520 tons. And yet it is 
seriously proposed to enlarge the canal at 
a further cost of about eighteen millions 
of dollars! 

On the Big Sandy River, on the bound- 
ary between Kentucky and West Virginia, 
three locks and dams have been built, to- 
gether with one on each of its branches, 
the Tug and Levisa Forks. For the con- 
struction of these five locks and dams the 
sum of $1,700,000 has been appropriated, 


of coal. As a matter of fact, in 1913 just 
twelve tons of coal were carried through 
the government’s locks; while the statistics 
of one railroad which taps that region show 
that it hauled nearly two and one-quarter 
millions of tons from the valley in twelve 
months. 

In spite of these facts, it has been strong- 
ly urged that the government continue the 
building of locks and dams further up the 
Tug and Levisa, with seven additional 
locks on the Tug and nine on the Levisa. 
at an estimated cost of $1,875,000. The 
army engineers have seen, however, the 
futility of the whole Big Sandy project, and 
have recommended that further work be 
abandoned. 
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The Kentucky River has a series of 
thirteen expensive locks and dams extend- 
ing over a distance of two hundred and 
thirty-nine miles. The whole work, since 
1884, has cost $4,196,250 for construction 
and $2,465,179 for operation and main- 
tenance, making a total expenditure of 
$6,661,329. And yet as this expensive 
project has progressed, the traffic on the 
river has dwindled. The freight tonnage 
in 1889, with five locks, was 435,595 tons; 
in 1909, with eleven locks, 422,854 tons; 
in 1912, with twelve locks, 186,269 tons. 
Exclusive of the different forms of lumber, 
the annual traffic through some of these 
magnificent locks on the Kentucky is less 
than five hundred tons. 

On the upper section of the Coosa River, 
in Alabama, a project was adopted in 1890 
for the construction of twenty-three lecks 
and dams at a total cost of $5,106,422. Up 
to June 30, 1914, the amount expended on 
this project was $404,943, and the project 
was only four per cent completed. Ac- 
cording to the report of the engineers, this 
portion of the river, which is full of rapids, 
“is not navigable. As yet, no benefit has 


been derived from the improvement, and 
its value is entirely dependent on the com- 


pletion of the entire system.” 

Now, after the expenditure of $404,943 
to no purpose, the government has aban- 
doned the project. It should never have 
been undertaken. It was an effort to create 
rather than to “ improve ” a river. 

Egypt will not be alone in great works 
of masonry that attract the admiration and 
wonder of mankind. Some day in the fu- 
ture our descendants will stand before the 
monumental locks and dams on some of 
our minor rivers as we now stand before 
the Pyramid of Cheops and the image of 
the Sphinx, and will wonder why they were 
built — unless, indeed, these monumental 
piles should be dynamited out of the 
channels as handicaps to such navigation 
as the streams afford. 

While I have mentioned a number of 
waterways in the United States which it is 
a pure waste of money to endeavor to im- 
prove, because they do not provide suffi- 
cient water to float boats, or because there 
is no commerce offered for boat transpor- 
tation, the fact remains that we have many 
rivers which are worthy of improvement, 
and which should not be neglected. The 
term “river” is often applied to streams 
which in a proper analysis are not really 
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rivers. They are rather estuaries, or inlets 
from the ocean. 

The best illustrations of this are the 
Hudson River between New York City and 
New Jersey, the East River, and the Har- 
lem, which, though classified as rivers, are 
really harbors. There are many others, 
such as the Penobscot River, from Bangor, 
Maine, to the sea; Providence River, in 
Rhode Island; the lower Delaware, which 
for a hundred miles is a busy tidal channel 
extending from Philadelphia to Delaware 
Bay and the ocean; the Patapsco River, 
at Baltimore; the Savannah River, below 
Savannah; the Mississippi, below New 
Orleans. 

Such “rivers” are really tidal streams 
connecting large ports with the ocean, and 
they fall more accurately under the clas- 
sification of harbors. Most of them carry 
an enormous traffic, and as modern steam- 
ers grow in size they require the deepening 
and widening of channels by dredging. 
With scarcely an exception, the money that 
has been devoted to such work by our gov- 
ernment has brought excellent results, 
adding largely to our commerce and our 
economic wealth. 

There is another class of rivers which 
might be profitably improved—those that 
are comparatively small, flowing through a 
level country, where the soil is not of such 
alluvial character as to create bars and 
frequent drift obstructions, and where the 
cost of improvement is reasonably modest. 
Many of these rivers may be found in the 
Southern States—the Neuse, the Trent, the 
Tar, and the Pamlico in North Carolina; 
portions of the St. Johns in Florida; the 
Bayou Teche and a number of other 
smaller streams in Louisiana. 

It is neither expensive nor difficult to 
improve these rivers. They have, for the 
most part, a fairly regular bed; they do 
not fill with silt; and they can be main- 
tained with a relatively small amount of 
dredging. They may be termed a survival 
of the olden days; they suggest pleasant 
reminiscences of an earlier economic age, 
and they can still, for comparatively short 
distances, be used with profit. 

There are, moreover, two inland water- 
ways in the United States that should have 
a thorough trial. One of these is the Ohio 
River, which is so situated that it ought 
to develop a commerce of enormous mag- 
nitude if conditions in this country warrant 
it. The other is the barge canal now under 
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construction by the State of New York, to 
connect the Great Lakes with the Hudson 
River and New York City. While these 
improvements may not fully justify the 
expectations of their proponents, they will 
at least determine the possibilities of water- 
way traffic. 

In the mean time let us not traverse the 
whole country from Maine to Texas, and 
from Massachusetts to Oregon, attempting 
to improve every insignificant river, and 
building expensive locks and dams, when 
the history of such undertakings in the last 
twenty years has revealed such discoura- 
ging results. 

The advocates of indiscriminate river 
and harbor appropriations ignore economic 
conditions in this country, and fail to un- 
derstand the history of the development 
of transportation. The railroads possess 
certain natural advantages which cannot 
be met by the waterv-ays. Railroads can 
be constructed in any direction; they have 
a wider area of distribution, and they can 
be more readily adapted to the shifting 
demands of producing areas and markets 
of consumption. They can reach the mine 


and the factory, the farm and the city, the 
hamlet and the metropolis. 


Branch lines 
and switches can be built without great 
expense, to provide facilities for the receipt 
and delivery of freight at factories and 
warehouses. It is no longer true, as in the 
earlier years of the republic, that the 
growth of cities depends upon their prox- 
imity to navigable waterways. 

During the last two decades there has 
been a remarkable increase in the efficiency 
of our railroads. Great and costly im- 
provements have been made in the way of 
double-tracking, the elimination of curves 
and grades, and the strengthening and en- 
largement of bridges. Locomotives have 
increased in tractive power, and there has 
been a notable advance in the size, capac- 
ity, and number of cars that can be hauled. 
More than fifty tons of iron ore or coal 
can be loaded in an up-to-date freight-car, 
and a single train may carry as much as 
five thousand tons. 

Improvements in ocean-borne or deep- 
water traffic have kept pace with the de- 
velopment of the railroads, but in shallow- 
water transportation such is not the case. 
The boats now in use on our rivers and 
canals are for the most part of the same 
type as those which plied the waters in the 
days before the Civil War. It is possible 
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that in the future some new type of vessel 
may be devised, but the reason for the re- 
cent decadence of waterway traffic is that 
the other method of carriage is more con- 
venient, more prompt, less dangerous, and 
is rapidly becoming more economical. 

Moreover, new factors are entering the 
equation, and we see the increasing use 
of auto-trucks and interurban electric cars 
for the movement of local freight. With 
the increase of population and the i improve- 
ment of highways, these are likely, in the 
near future, to furnish more economical 
means of transportation than that afforded 
by many of the rivers for which the na- 
tional government has for years made large 
appropriations. 

We should face these facts without 
prejudice, and study the transportation 
problem in its true light. We must rec- 
ognize that just as the wagon gave way to 
the canal-boat, and later to the freight-car, 
so waterway transportation must give way 
unless it can show its value. 

One of the most prominent advocates 
of liberal river and harbor appropriations 
stated, not long ago, that it would be 
profitable to continue these expenditures 

“if never another passenger or pound of 
freight were carried on the rivers, for if 
they were improved the mere improvement 
would do the regulating of freight-rates in 
this country, so far as the railroads are 
concerned.” 

This argument, phrased in various forms, 
is the last resort of the proponents of 
wasteful and absurd river and harbor proj- 
ects. It has done more than anything else 
to demoralize our method of voting public 
funds for such work. Where local pressure 
exists for improving a river or building a 
canal, no matter how many millions you 
may waste upon the scheme, some one 
rises to say that the money was well spent, 
for it will regulate railroad rates. As a 
matter of fact, if railroad rates are unjust, 
they can be reduced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission when they affect inter- 
state shipments, and in other cases by the 
railroad commissions of the States. 

There are many ways in which our sys- 
tem of river and harbor expenditure might 
and should be reformed. Each river and 
harbor bill contains a detailed enumera- 
tion of items of a few thousand dollars 
each for the maintenance of a hundred or 
more improvements and projects. Instead 
of this, one general sum should be pro- 
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vided for maintenance, and the Secretary 
of War, through the board of engineers, 
should apportion that amount in the various 
localities. 

Again, we should require communities 
to contribute a portion of the cost of im- 
provements which are largely local in their 
nature. If we rigidly enforced such a rule, 
there would be less insistence for unworthy 
and extravagant projects from interested 
communities. 

A commission should be created, pref- 
erably composed of the Secretaries of War, 
of the Interior, and of Commerce, with or 
without other members from civil and mil- 
itary life, to study the whole question and 
recommend a proper policy for inland 
waterway and harbor projects. The policy 
formulated should square with the tend- 
encies of the times, and protect the Treas- 
ury from the waste and extravagance which 
have brought disrepute to the annual 
“ pork-barrel ” bills. 

Perhaps the time is not far distant when 
the making of these appropriations will 
cease to be a legislative function, and will 
depend on the recommendations of a com- 
mission, possibly appointed by the Presi- 
dent. I should not look with entire com- 


placence upon such a consummation; but 


if Congress hopes to be_regarded as com- 
petent to perform this work, it must halt 
the inroads on the Treasury, and make 
only such appropriations as are approved 
by good judgment and sound business 
policy. In any event, we must eliminate 
the Congressional district apportionment 
from their make-up. 

Members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives are subject, of course, 
to powerful currents of public opinion and 
popular demand where any local interest 
is involved. More especially is this true 
where they have to consider a project 
backed by an active and militant organ- 
ization, such as a waterways association. 
In such cases our legislators are lamentably 
prone to follow the traditional line of least 
resistance, and to surrender. 

Certainly among the most captivating, 
plausible, and convincing groups of citizens 
who ever come to Washington are the 
“ boosters’ clubs ” and “ boomers ” who go 
there with rivers to improve, and locks and 
dams to build, at government expense. 
Zest, importunity, and ability to accom- 
plish an end in view are nowhere better 
illustrated in this land than in the success 
of a waterway association seeking a Con- 
gressional appropriation. 


THE WANDERER 


On, I have wandered far and wide and sailed on every sea; 
On mountain-top and prairie trail the four winds called to me; 
I followed to their ice-bound lakes and rivers flowing free. 


On golden nights in old Japan the moon above the trees 
Looked palely down on scarlet lanterns swaying in the breeze, 
And dancing girls whose tiny feet fell soft as lotus-leaves. 


By many an English hedgerow sweet, by woodland green and brown, 
In Scottish glen and Irish vale I’ve seen the sun go down, 
And glimpsed the haunts of old romance in castle, cot, and town. 


By crumbling tombs of ancient kings, by cities of the dead, 
Through tropic forests where the flaming orchid lifts its head, 
O’er deserts bare and mountains bleak my quest of beauty led. 


Now I 2m come by devious ways back to this little street. 
I had forgotten that my lilacs looked and smelled so sweet, 
And how the dandelion’s gold lay scattered at my feet! 


The robins in my maple-trees pipe gaily as of yore; 
The gnarled old grape-vine twines its curling tendrils round the door. 
Here, where the checkered sunlight falls, is beauty evermore! 


Alice C. Rose 
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FTER the last corn had been husked, 
Jonas Bollinger, taking advantage 
of the mild weather we were hav- 

ing, began to fence in his south forty. This 
particular field skirted the main road for 
some distance, and here he intended re- 
placing the ancient worm fence with a neat 
post-and-six-rail. 

Bollinger did not begin the job in the 
pleasantest frame of mind. He was a hunt- 
ed man. Every passing person—particu- 
larly the female species—was regarded with 
suspicious glances, and only when it was 
absolutely necessary did he vouchsafe a 
growling “ howdy.” 

In plain words, the womenfolks of Jonas’s 
locality—the single womenfolks—had got 
his goat, horns, whiskers, hide, and all. It 
loeked very much as if the inevitable would 
happen shortly, and it didn’t look as if 
Bollinger was to be the chooser. 

Being a widower with only two children, 
a good record, a well-tilled and well-stocked 
farm, and an easy-going disposition, he was 
naturally rated a good catch—but he didn’t 
appreciate the rating. 

“ Drat ’em!” he growled, and repeated it 
at five-minute intervals. 

The events of the night before—his latest 
escape—seemed to have upset him. 

“ Jes’ by the skin o’ my teeth,” he mut- 
tered finally. “Jes’/” He spat on his 
hands irritably, and jerked up a crowbar. 


“ Couldn’t let me stop on her porch, outen 
the rain, in peace!” 

He was referring to Hank Bond’s widow. 

“ Fool-like, I let her run on, an’ said 
‘Yes’m,’ ’thout payin’ much ’tention to 
what she wuz sayin’. I hadn’t no time to 
listen to her—I wuz busy wonderin’ 
whether the rain ’d make these post-holes 
too soft to dig. Oughta knowed whut she 
was about when she begun harpin’ on them 
two motherless gals o’ mine!” 

He jammed down hard with the crow- 
bar; it struck a stone, twisted, and rapped 
him smartly on the shins. The mishap only 
caused him to break out afresh. 

“Stead o’ takin’ the hint, I jes’ stood 
there sayin’ ‘ Yes’m,’ an’ lookin’ at the 
weather, an’ she a gabblin’ ’bout me need- 
in’ some un—a helpmeet! Ain’t I all right 
as I be?” he wrathfully demanded of the 
new shovel he had brought out with him. 
Then, not waiting for an answer, he con- 
tinued pessimistically: “ Wouldn’t be at all 
s’prised ef I got a spell o’ rheumatiz gettin’ 
wet like I did. Soon’s I got it in my head 
what she meant, why, all I could do was 
hike out, lickety-split, rain or no rain 
The very next ‘ Yes’m’ would ’a’ done the 
trick!” 

The recollection made Jonas shiver. 

In the midst of his reflections the rattle 
of a wagon sounded smartly behind him, 
and he glanced toward it furtively. A big 
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gray horse was coming down the road, 
drawing a light wagon. A woman held the 
reins —a_ pink-and-white, well - rounded, 
comfortable-looking, middle-aged woman, 
cheerful of countenance, and with a well- 
defined, businesslike air about her. 

Jonas turned quickly and gazed interest- 
edly in the precise direction toward which 
the back of his head had just been pointing. 
The landscape appeared so fascinating that 
he couldn’t take his eyes off it until the 
team was safely past. 

“ Mis’ Radway,” he curtly informed his 
third completed post-hole, “ that’s took the 
Jones place an’ keeps chickens fer a livin’. 
One good thing about her—she don’t know 
me!” 

He gazed after the wagon. 

“ Right good-lookin’ hoss,” he observed, 
“but entirely too heavy for plain drivin’. 
He’d about match my Old Mitchell.” 

Then horse and woman faded from his 
sight and mind until the next morning. 

Again the woman passed, and, as yester- 
day, looked neither to the right nor to the 
left. This time the horse went much slower, 
however, and Jonas lost a good five min- 
utes gazing at a blank autumn sky. Mrs. 
Radway had her daily load of chickens and 


eggs for her town customers, and it be- 
hooved her to look straight ahead. 
“Thet hoss cert’nly looks like 


Old 
Mitchell,” he again observed. “ Pairs off 
with him toa T. Ef I knowed her, I might 
talk trade,” he mused. 

The third day came, and so did the 
Widow Radway. Jonas, his back safely to 
the road, was lining up a post, eying it 
carefully; and he eyed and eyed and eyed. 
She was safely by when he had finished 
squinting. 

A hen or two squawked with fright as 
a wheel struck a rut, but the driver went 
on unconcernedly. It was quite evident 
that Bollinger did not interest her. 

“ That’s a oncommon fine hoss, but I 
don’t think—” 

Jonas stopped abruptly and stared at 
something that had caught his eye. A 
basket lay wedged in the high weeds on 
the far side of the road—a basket covered 
with a tucked-in, faultlessly white napkin. 
Its cover bulged suggestively, enticingly. 

It had not been there before the wagon 
came. He opened his mouth as if to call 
after the driver, but the gray horse had 
trotted beyond even the reach of Bollinger’s 
lungs. That meant some distance, for 
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Jonas prided himself upon his “ hollerin’ ” 
ability. 

He picked up the basket carefully, his 
nostrils alive to some vaguely familiar, 
pleasing odor that clung about it, and 
gingerly lifted a corner of the napkin. 

“Um-m!” The expression was pathet- 
ically expressive. “ She’s gone an’ lost her 
dinner!” 

There was a genuinely regretful ring in 
his voice. His own dinner-time was two 
hours off, and, with that basket not twenty 
feet away from him, the two hours seemed 
like half a day. He could not recall a time 
when he had felt so hungry. 

“ Gosh-dogged ef I don’t feel like I 
could eat a cow!” he ejaculated. 

And yet the thought of the dinner that 
awaited him at home did not afford him 
any noticeable pleasure. His two girls 
“did” for him, but at dinner-time they 
were at school, and he would have to get 
his own meal. 

“ Biled cabbage an’ fat-back,” his lips 
framed, without enthusiasm, his mind on 
the pantry; “an’ store pie an’ baker’s 
bread!” 

The tone in which he spoke of the bread 
clearly reflected no glory upon the baker. 
Once more he lifted the cover of Mrs. Rad- 
way’s basket. 

“ Fried chicken!” He did not know it, 
but his voice was soulful. ‘“‘ Home-made 
bread an’ p’sarves!” His lips made a 
clipping sound as he enumerated. “A 
turnover apple pie!” He gazed a mo- 
ment idolizingly. “ Hanner used t’ make 
them kind—thick an’ juicy/” 

It was certainly an earnest tribute to 
the deceased Hannah. 

The collation fascinated him. Mrs. Rad- 
way would not get home until late in the 
afternoon. By that time she would have 
had her dinner, he reasoned, and would not 
bother with this. Or, if she was hungry, 
all she had to do was to go home, rattle a 
pot and pan or two, and, such being the 
skill and ingenuity of woman, turn out a 
supper fit for the best of us. Jonas had 
been brought up to have unlimited ad- 
miration for and faith in this branch of 
female endeavor. 

The very odor of that basket tied Bol- 
linger’s hands before he entered the battle. 
Just behind him was a big pile of fence- 
posts, a convenient retreat. In a shame- 
fully short time Conscience received a 
knock-out jolt in the ribs, and Jonas had 
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his back to the sun-warmed bark, a leg of 
fried chicken in one hand and a “ p’sarve ” 
sandwich in the other. 


II 


Near sundown Mrs. Radway came back, 
driving slowly, a perplexed frown upon her 
face. Opposite Bollinger she pulled the 
gray up. 

“ Good evenin’,” she said in a crisp voice. 

“ Good evenin’,” he returned guiltily. 

“TI lost my basket o’ dinner,” she an- 
nounced, coming straight to the point, “ an’ 
I can’t think where I drapt it. Ef you 
hear o’ any one findin’ it, tell ’°em to send 
the basket back t’me. I’m Mis’ Radway,” 
she explained, “ over on the Jones place.” 

“ Yes’m, I know—all right,” he said, no 
apparent interest in his voice. 

“Much obleeged,” she nodded. “ Good 
evenin’.” 

“ Good evenin’,” he exchanged, relieved, 
and she was gone. 

At a safe distance he relaxed into a wide 
grin and slapped his leg explosively. 

Any man that gets a meal from a woman 
in that fashion is surely duty bound to 
speak to her when he sees her again. 

“ Good mornin’,” he said shyly, the next 
day, an irrepressible twinkle in his eyes. 

“ Good mornin’,” said she, her voice but 
lukewarm, and drove on. 

But the ice was broken, and the gray 
horse stopped the next day. After that 
he took kindly to the late grass by the 
side of the road, and munched for longer 
and longer periods. 

Bollinger talked trade earnestly, pur- 
suasively, but the gray was not for sale, 
nor would Mrs. Radway consider a swap. 
She had a way with her that was final. The 
would-be purchaser felt instinctively that 
when she said a thing she meant it. 

Finding that he could not make a deal, 
Jonas continued to stop her on one pretext 
or another, apparently to kill time. She 
was friendly, in a reserved sort of way, but 
she let him see plainly that if the neighbor- 
hood considered him a marketable article, 
with her there was no demand. She was 
evidently sufficient unto herself. 

“Do you know where I could git any 
one hereabouts t’ put up a stove for me?” 
she asked him one day when the fence was 
nearing completion. 

Bollinger looked thoughtful. 

“ T’d be willin’ t’ pay whatever it’s wuth,” 
she added; “ an’, seein’ he’d hafta come 
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late in the afternoon, I’d give him his 
supper besides.” 

The word “supper” increased the 
thoughtful expression on Bollinger’s face. 
Still he shook his head. 

“Oh dear!” she sighed. “An’ I do 
need my parlor stove up so bad. I allus 
did it myself other years, but now the pipe’s 
rusted, an’ some new has to be fit.” 

“ Waal, now,” Jonas considered, lifting 
his hat to scratch his head, “ J might find 
time to do it, seein’ you’re so bad put. I 
could take a hour or so, to-morrer, mebbe.” 

He was tickled to see her pocket her in- 
dependence for once; but she did not jump 
at his proposal or show the faintest en- 
thusiasm. 

“ Oh, never mind!” she said, tightening 
the reins and pursing her mouth for a 
“Come up, Dobbin!” “I reckin I kin git 
some un in town. You're too busy t’ 
break up your day; thankee, all the same.” 

Her manner was businesslike to the 
point of bruskness. 

“T’ve heerd everybody’s pretty busy 
about town now,” Jonas interposed quickly. 
“ You'd better let me do it. I'll come, an’ 
welcome.” 

“ Well,” Mrs. Radway consented reluc- 
tantly, “ I suppose you might—jes’ as well 
’s not. Don’t forget t’ bring somethin’ 
along t’ cut the pipe,” she added, and 
addressed the horse. 

She was on her way almost before Jonas 
had time to take his boot from her hub. 

The memory of the sample he had had 
of Mrs. Radway’s cooking sharpened the 
edges of Bollinger’s appetite until a razor 
could consistently have shown jealousy. 
He dreamed of it by night, and the vision 
went with him the next day. 

He drove Old Mitchell over, the widow’s 
house being some distance away; and it 
must be confessed that Jonas was a trifle 
spruced up. 

“ Jes’ a leetle, by hookey—jes’ a leetle!” 

He felt compelled to look a little better 
than when about his farm, but the dress-up 
meant nothing, of course. He was safe with 
the widow, that was one thing he was sure 
of. She wasn’t that kind. 

When Miss Susanna Twimble stopped 
him and asked to be taken up, he was in 
such an enviable frame of mind that he 
sprang out with flattering courtesy and po- 
litely helped her in. The simple-minded 
Bollinger had not the slightest idea in the 
world as to what he was handing himself. 
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“How good of you, Jo-nas!” Miss 
Twimble chirped, caliing him by his first 
name, having known him since they were 
children together. 

She snuggled up to him after a fashion 
of hers, though there wasn’t the slightest 
danger in the world of her falling off. 

“ Don’t mind a bit,” he said heartily, his 
mind upon a reminiscent apple turnover 
with a crust as brown as an oak-leaf, and 
a luscious ring of cooked juice where the 
little steam-holes had been punched. 

In other words, Jonas was dreaming, as 
usual. 

“ You’ve allus been so kind to me, Jo-nas, 
ever sence I was a little thing, an’ you 
used t’ carry me over mud-puddles,” she re- 
called, still using the birdy voice and roll- 
ing the eye nearest him. 

That was danger signal enough for any 
one, but Jonas saw only a clear track ahead, 
whose ties were browned chicken - wings, 
with every here and there a way-station of 
“ p’sarve ” sandwiches. 

“ Have I ?” he murmured absent-mind- 
edly, more through this new-found polite- 
ness of his than from any special desire for 
information. 

“Why, yes, Jo-nas,” she said tenderly. 
This time his hyphenated Christian name, 
cloying in its pronunciation, penetrated his 
thick mist of thought. “ An’ t’ think ”— 
ever so softly—‘ you’ve got no one t’ look 
after you. Pore man!” 

Miss Twimble was strong on an ex- 
pressive sigh, and she gave her companion 
the full benefit of it. Bollinger suddenly 
experienced all the sensations of a cold 
shower-bath. 

“ Giddap, Mitchell!” 

Jonas used his best “ hollerin’” voice, 
and it was additionally shrill with fright. 
There seemed embodied in it an appeal for 
help, a cry for mercy, a gulp of dismay, 
and anything else calculated to work upon 
a horse’s feelings. Mitchell perturbed, re- 
sponded. 

“ Mercy!” squealed Miss Susanna, im- 
pulsively clutching Jonas’s sleeve and for- 
getting to let go. 

The horse galloped for about the length 
of three fence-rails, then settled back to 
a sleepy trot. 

“ As I was sayin’, Jo-nas, you need—” 

“ Giddap, Mitchell, J tell you!” 

Again the gray leaped forward, and 
again, for a short distance, speech was an 
impossibility. 


? 


“ You need some one t’ look after you,” 
she broke forth at the first opportunity, 
completing her remark with a cyclonic 
sweep of words, evidently expecting an- 
other interruption. “ Not a bit o’ reason 
in the world why you shouldn’t—ah— 
shouldn’t marry agin! Not some frisky 
young girl, Jo-nas, but—but somebody ”— 
eyes on the job—‘ you’ve known all your 
life. Some—some of your old school 
friends, Jo-nas, that knows your ways an’ 
appreciates—” 

“Mitchell, you lazy ole fool, giddap! ” 
he bellowed, the direst of threats in his 
voice. 

“You,” she patiently went on, after the 
upheaval had subsided sufficiently. “ Ain’t 
there no one you kin think of?” 

She was coyness itself, and the insinua- 
tion fell as heavily as a blow from a sledge- 
hammer. 

Old Mitchell, going as fast as the most 
foolhardy could desire, did his best for 
Jonas by hitting every stone and rut as he 
swung from one ditch to the other. 

Into the blank of Bollinger’s mind came 
but one thought, and he’ seized upon it re- 
gardlessly. 

“ Perhaps there’s somebody already!” he 
muttered. 

“Oh! Who?” Miss Twimble cried de- 
lightedly, apparently having guessed al- 
ready. 

“ Why—why—” 

He hadn’t counted on that. He thought 
the mere mentioning would silence her. A 
dozen vague persons of his acquaintance 
floated through his mind. 

“Who, Jo-nas?” she coaxed softly, still 
holding his sleeve and trying to edge closer. 

Suddenly one name stood out distinctly. 

“ Mis’ Radway,” he panted desperately. 
“ Tt’s—it’s—all settled!” 

“I’m so glad, Jonas!” she snapped. 
“ This’s ’s fur’s I’m goin’,” she added frigid- 
ly; and when he pulled up, she hopped out 
before he could get down and help her. 

Not until he had safely passed the next 
bend in the road did he draw a full breath. 
Then, as he did so, he turned and shook 
his fist in her direction. 

“ Durn my skin!” he shouted wrathfully, 
though in a voice subdued enough to carry 
little beyond the tail-gate of the wagon. 
“Ef that ain’t the limit! Ain’t wimmen 
got no respect at all? Soon’s I’m done this 
job for Mis’ Radway I’m gona quit talkin’ 
to ’em altogether. Yessir, jes’ ’s sure’s my 
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name’s Jonas Bollinger I’m gona quit it. 
Tain’t safe! I ain’t gona marry none of 
these mewlin’ cats, an’ the only way I kin 
he’p myself is t’ keep clear 0’ em. Wasn’t 
that a narrer ’scape, though?” he asked 
himself huskily, as he hitched his horse 
by the widow’s front gate. 

Yet the means whereby he had made his 
escape did not trouble him; the possible 
result had not dawned upon him. 


III 


Jonas found the widow more formal and 
distant than ever. She showed him the 
stove, hunted the pipe and necessary tools, 
gave a direction or two, and left him to do 
the work. The sound of a bustling and 
rattle from the kitchen and the all-per- 
vading odor of supper did much to relieve 
the coolness, however. 

The stove went up easily, the pipe con- 
nections being simple. An hour later he 


was washed and seated opposite Mrs. Rad- 
way at the table. 

As a sample, the widow’s basket had not 
been misleading. Jonas found himself up 
against a supper that would have taxed the 
deceased Hannah’s skill to the utmost. For 
the time being, at least, he was at peace 


with the world. His hostess unbent a trifle 
and talked upon impersonal topics, her hos- 
pitable eye always upon his plate. The 
things were there to eat, and she saw to 
it that he ate. 

At the end of fifteen minutes he became 
aware of the fact that she was wearing a 
different dress —a neat blue one, which 
sported no collar and only half the usual 
amount of sleeve. Her neck was plump 
and pink, and her arms, though muscular, 
were rounded and smooth. 

Over his second cup of coffee, when the 
pie came— apple again, and generously 
thick and spicy—he found time to note 
her carefully combed, abundant hair, and 
the healthy color of her cheeks. She was 
not nearly so formidable-looking as when 
she wore that stiff, black dress and starched 
sunbonnet, on her way to market. 

The spell of sitting there with her at the 
supper-table, in the cheerful glow of the 
oil lamp, seemed to settle upon him. 

“Don’t you find it powerful lonesome 
livin’ here all alone?” he asked suddenly, 
interrupting her in the midst of a remark 
upon some altogether different subject. 

“No, indeed,” she returned hastily. 
“T’m too happy an’ contented.” 
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“ But—but,” he floundered, finding him- 
self out of his depth, “ seem like a pity 
some good man’s missin’ a fine woman like 
you, an’ such a fust-class housekeeper!” 

Once out, that speech sounded rather 
neat—to Jonas. 

“Well, I’m asked enough, goodness 
knows! But why should I marry agin 
when I got everything I need, as it is?” 

The turn the conversation had taken did 
not seem to interest her much, judging by 
the listless manner in which she answered, 
having turned, at the same time, to cut him 
another slice of pie. 

“ That’s so,” Jonas adinitted, eying her 
movement. 

How pleasant it was to sit opposite her 
and talk without the fear that almost al- 
ways possessed him when in the presence 
of women! She was so different from those 
other spinsters and husbandless females 
that haunted his presence. 

A little silence fell between them — an 
understanding silence, it seemed. He did 
not realize that his mind was going back 
by degrees to his exciting ride of that 
afternoon. 

“ She’s so different,” he was thinking; 
“ an’ has such good, sound common sense. 
I might drap in here every once ’n a while 
—Sund’y evenin’s, p’rhaps. Ef Susanner 
Twimble had half the sense Mis’ Radway’s 
got—geewhillikins!” 

A look of terror crept into his eyes, and 
his jaw dropped. It had suddenly dawned 
upon him that it was Mrs. Radway’s name 
he had thoughtlessly given Miss Twimble! 
He almost groaned aloud. Not only would 
Miss Susanna tell it all over the country, 
but he would be held accountable for the 
story by his neighbors, and by Mrs. Rad- 
way herself, and— 

With the terrifying consciousness of 
what might happen there came a wild de- 
sire to run—to escape whatever it was that 
was coming to him. What would she do 
to him when she found it out? 

And then, in the midst of his chaotic 
thoughts, he became aware of a smart rap- 
ping upon the outer door, of the widow 
rising to open it, of a cackling, high-pitched 
voice without. 

It was coming! He was as sure of it as 
he had ever been of anything in his life. 

“ Oh, Grandma Cummidge!” Mrs. Rad- 
way was saying. “ Come right in!” 

“ 'H’ do, Mis’ Radway? Jes’ run in fer a 
minit t’ tell you how glad I am—” 
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“ Why, howdy, Mis’ Cummidge?” Jonas 
was desperately, vociferously polite. 

“ H’ do, Jonus? You here too, you ras- 
cal? Might ’a’ knowed, though, seein’—” 

“ Oh, J’m well, thanky ma’am!” Jonas 
was jocularly pumping her protesting hand 
up and down. “ How’s all your folks?” 

“ They’re all lively. So that’s whut 
you’ve been up to, is it? You cert’nly 
showed good—”’ 

“ How’s Mr. Cummidge?” Jonas inquired 
tenderly, anxiously. 

“ He’s well. I never heerd a thing about 
it tell this afternoon—” 

“ Have y’ heerd from Sam lately?” 

Jonas was beginning to perspire worse 
than in harvest-time. If only he could di- 
vert the old hen until he could get away! 
He had no further plans save that hence- 
forth he would keep out of the widow’s 
reach. He dared nc: think what effect 
that wooden-headed biunder of his would 
have on her. 

“ Got a letter last week,” Mrs. Cum- 
midge replied impatiently. “ When’s it 
gona be, Mis’ Rad—” 

“ How’s all his folks?” Jonas panted, 
reaching cordially for her hand again. 

The widow had begun to look from one 
guest to the other. Both were plainly 
laboring under some great excitement. She 
became curious. 

“ They’re well,” said Mrs. Cummidge. 
She turned her back on Jonas with a 
swiftness incredible in one of her years, 
and fairly hurled her question at Mrs. Rad- 
way. “ Air ye gona have a home weddin’2” 

“ How’s Tom and Alice?” Jonas was 
solicitously asking at the same time. 

“What wedding?” Mrs. Radway in- 
quired calmly. 


HEART 


Bollinger felt his hair beginning to stand, 
and along the back of his neck there came 
a creepy, crawling sensation. 

“Why, yourn an’ Jonus’s, o’ course! 
Now don’t you act ’s if ye don’t know any- 
thing about it,” Mrs. Cummidge cackled 
teasingly, “ ’cause I got it straight! Jonus 
hisself told Susanner Twimble this very 
afternoon, when he was bringin’ her along 
piece-way in his wagon. She told me. 
You’re doin’ oncommon well, Mis’ Radway, 
ef I do say it afore Jonus, though he ain’t 
gittin’ the wust o’ the bargain!” 

Mrs. Radway turned and looked at Bol- 
linger. She saw a man with a complexion 
that fluctuated between ashes and apo- 
plexy; with a pair of terror-stricken eyes 
frantic in their appeal for help. She had 
seen a hen’s eyes look like that as the luck- 
less bird noted the approach of a hawk. 

Loud above the silence came the whiz, 
whiz, of his nervous breathing. Slowly 
into her stern orbs a twinkle came, and a 
smile crept about the corners of her mouth. 

“ Why, thanky, Grandma Cummidge,” 
she said over her shoulder, moving in his 
direction, “ I guess you heerd about right!” 
She came up close to Bollinger and slipped 
an arm—a plump, bare, pink arm—across 
his quaking shoulders. “ Jonas wants a 
home weddin’, some time next month— 
don’t you, Jonas?” 

“ Yes!” The heartfelt response sounded 
explosively. 

Hidden by the side of his head, the 
widow winked a safe eye in the direction 
of the hand-worked “God Bless Our 
Home ” on the opposite wall. 

“After I thought about tryin’ that 
basket .on him,” she was thinking, “ the 
rest jes’ seemed t’ work out natcherel!” 





I THINK 


OF THEE 


Do I behold the flaming sun 
Burst from night’s prison walls beneath the sea 
And so proclaim to all another day begun, 
Dear heart, I think of thee. 


When, weary of his freedom sweet, 
I watch that sun in western waters sink, 

Then send his love, the moon, each waiting star to greet, 
Of thee, dear heart, I think. 


Hear I a song that lovely seems, 
View I fair landscapes formed by nature’s art, 
Be I in waking hours or in my hours of dreams, 
I think of thee, dear heart! 


Livingston Ludlow Biddle 
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HE Filipino gentleman had been 
lounging comfortably on the big 


divan—it was.in a New York club— 
when my question suddenly brought him 
bolt upright. 

He had produced his cigarette-case, of- 
fered it, and then lighted a cigarette for 
himself, with a distinctly Parisian air. He 
might have been in the lobby of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and a member. But he 
wasn’t. He was manifestly becoming 
Americanized very fast, for his next words 
were: 

“You'll not quote me by name?” 

How pathetically familiar, and withal 
how perfectly sophisticated, his request 
sounded! 

Assured that he wouldn’t be embarrassed, 
he sank back, puffed, and prepared to be 
thoroughly candid. 

“ Independence?” he repeated, beginning 
where the question had ended. “ Yes, we 
aspire to it. Every people does; and ”— 
here a touch of consciousness and pride— 
“the Filipinos are one of the peoples of 
the world.” 

There was no suggestion of defiance with 
the consciousness and the pride. Instead, 
there came a tone and air of frank con- 
cession. 

“ The Filipino people have learned from 
America what it means to be a nation. 
They didn’t know it till you came. Now 


they are beginning to learn, also, what it 
means to be a part of one of the greatest 
nations.” 

Tentatively he 
framing his idea. 

“They are realizing, nowadays ” — he 
formulated it slowly—“ that in a world as 
topsyturvy as this one is just now, it isn’t 
a bad idea for a little nation to have a big 
brother.” 

Evidently some observations of recent 
events in Belgium, Serbia, and other little 
orphaned countries had been modifying 
certain extreme phases of the aspiration for 
complete independence! 

“We talk about our ambition for inde- 
pendence,” continued the gentleman from 
Manila; “‘ but ”—and here came suggestion 
of the apologetic in tone—“ that’s because 
we have real politics now, learned from 
you Americans; and there must be some- 
thing to talk about and stand for.” 

He puffed some more. 

“ However — remember, I’m not being 
quoted—I can tell you that the substantial 
elements that make national sentiment are 
not for independence now. They’re not 
giving up the hope of it; they’re not play- 
ing the demagogue; but they know that 
they aren’t ready, and the world isn’t ready. 
It’s easier for them to understand that the 
world isn’t ready than to believe that they 
are unfit for self-government. No people 


puffed some more, 
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ever admits that about itself. I don’t. We 
don’t like patronizing assurances that we 
can have independence when we are fit for 
it. But,” he concluded, “we are finding 
it easier all the time to understand that 
the world isn’t fit.” 

There, plainly enough, was working the 
germ of the idea of real national loyalty; 
the loyalty that has held the British Em- 
pire together for the mighty struggle in 
which it is engaged; that makes Germans, 
wherever they are in the world, devoted to 
the fatherland; that brings stalwart, brown- 
skinned warriors from Africa to fight for 
France; that makes—or, at least, has 
usually made—the Slav remember that the 
Little Father at Petrograd is his natural 
protector, even if not his sovereign. 

That same feeling is working, in these 
stressful times, to create new loyalties to 
the United States in many lands and under 
many flags that lose none of the love of 
their people because of the new sentiment 
toward the big brother. 


A traveler who recently visited the 


Azores, the last stepping-stones of Colum- 
bus when he took the risk of slipping off 
the edge of creation in his effort to find 
America, declared himself astonished to 


learn that almost everybody in those islands 
has lately become intensely Pro-American, 
and that it is quite the usual experience 
to hear natives insist that “if we didn’t 
belong to Portugal we would wish to be 
part of the United States.” 

All Latin America has been touched with 
the same sentiment of late; and for ob- 
vious enough reasons. Time was when the 
Monroe Doctrine was sadly misunderstood; 
when it was accounted a sort of preemption 
of exploitation rights in favor of the United 
States. That feeling is passing. There is 
a better understanding than ever before of 
the sincere interest, the really benevolent 
purpose, the avuncular attitude of Uncle 
Sam. 

Even far-away Australia has given the 
same sign, though without sacrificing one 
whit of its loyalty to the British Empire, 
in which it proudly esteems itself, and is 
esteemed, an important “ member,” no 
longer a mere “ possession.” Most Amer- 
icans were a little surprised at the won- 
derful enthusiasm with which the United 
States battle-ship fleet was received in Aus- 
tralasia on its voyage around the world a 
few years ago. But it’s all simple enough. 
These neighbors of the distant antipodes 
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are still our neighbors because they share 
so many of our institutions, use the same 
language, and cherish the same democratic 
ideals; and, finally, because their shores are 
washed by the same mighty Pacific as our 
own. 

They see that some day the question may 
require decision, whether the Pacific shall 
be dominated by men of one race, or by 
those of another; by a power whose ideals 
are those of monarchism and militarism, or 
by democracy and the aims of peace. And 
they recognize in America the natural-born 
big brother, in whom is the hope of the 
most liberal institutions immediately, of 
freedom ultimately, and of the largest pos- 
sible measure of progress and happiness 
meanwhile. 

The Filipino intellectuals need not have 
been very profound students of history to 
have arrived at these conclusions. The peo- 
ple of Porto Rico have come to a like de- 
cision. Those of Cuba have learned that 
their quasi-dependence on the United States 
is a vast advantage to them, insuring do- 
mestic peace and guaranteeing them against 
interference from outside. Santo Domingo 
has enjoyed, under American patronage, 
the longest period of tranquillity in its his- 
tory and the most notable era of prosperity 
at least in its modern career. 

To go back a little way, it is recalled 
that the United States was the friend of 
national aspirations throughout Latin 
America in the long era of struggle for in- 
dependence of Spanish rule. We led the 
way in recognizing the independence of one 
after another of the South American coun- 
tries, of Mexico, and of the Central Amer- 
ican states. 

It was an American administration that 
enunciated the tremendously important 
though much-misunderstood Monroe Doc- 
trine, declaring to the world that the 
Americas were not to be accounted a field 
for colonial effort and exploitation by the 
powers of the Old World. Though it has 
been marred many times by momentary 
mistakes in the policy and procedure of 
our government, and despite the fact that 
other New World countries have at times 
been justified in viewing it with some sus- 
picion, yet that declaration has really rep- 
resented the sincere purpose of the United 
States, and has been the most effective 
guarantee of freedom and fair opportunity 
for the minor republics of Central and 
South America. 
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Only a few weeks ago President Wilson 
expressed his solemn opinion that we should 
never acquire another foot of territory by 
conquest. The declaration was not so im- 
portant in itself, for times and administra- 
tions change. But it happens that it be- 
spoke the honest feeling of the people of 
the United States, and the feeling, more- 
over, which, though tardily, has become the 
basis of the confidence that our sister re- 
publics have come to repose in us. 

This sentiment of mutual confidence rep- 
resents the greatest single service of the 
United States to the minor republics of the 
western world. It is realized, at last, that 
we have the power to make good our guar- 
antee of Pan-American independence; that 
no other nation is likely to interfere against 
the determined and traditional attitude of 
this nation. 

If it had been any part of our policy 
to intrude in the other American countries, 
to attempt imposition of our sovereignty 
on them, the thing would have been done 
long ago. It is inconceivable that the 
United States should now undertake to sub- 
vert such strong governments as the more 
progressive nations of Latin-America have 
now built up. It would be almost equally 


impossible for us to intrude into the con- 
cerns of less advanced countries, neighbors 
to the more fortunate ones, without des- 
troying the confidence that has been given 


to us. Hence our neighbors to the south 
are at last prepared to understand that the 
Monroe Doctrine actually means what we 
have always meant by it; that it is benevo- 
lent, rather than menacing. 

Elihu Root’s tour among the South 
American countries a few years ago, during 
his service as Secretary of State, did much 
to seal this mutual understanding and con- 
fidence. It was timely even beyond the 
realization of Mr. Root and his chief, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who planned it. It con- 
firmed the southern republics in the feeling 
that was formulating itself among them, 
and gave them significant reassurances as to 
our purposes, only a few years before the 
Old World burst into the convulsion that 
has reminded all the rest of humanity how 
much better is the American policy of 
amity, peace, and freedom from the jeal- 
ousies that are so easily fanned into the 
devouring flames of war. 

While this maintenance of a guardian- 
ship over the lesser countries has been 
asily the greatest service of the United 
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States to them, yet the things accomplished 
for them in a purely material way have also 
been of marked benefit. 

It is a curious fact that though Britain, 
France, Holland, and other colonizing 
powers have been much longer entrusted 
with the domination of great tropical areas 
and populations, no other country has com- 
pared to the United States in its work for 
the subjugation of the tropics, in its efforts 
to make them habitable, hospitable, and 
attractive to the best manhood of the ad- 
vanced races. American sanitary science, 
ranging all the way from the conquest of 
yellow fever to the eradication of hookworm 
disease, has added to the world’s useful 
areas unmeasured empires of its richest ter- 
ritory. It has robbed the tropics of their 
terrors; made possible for the civilizing 
races and agents to couple the prodigal pro- 
ductiveness of the hot countries to the en- 
gines of human progress. It has carried 
health, energy, ambition, and the capacity 
for usefulness to lands and peoples that 
were long supposed to be, in virtue of their 
natural conditions, beyond redemption to 
the best service of civilization. 

It has many times been said that the 
building of the Panama Canal was a minor 
achievement compared to the conquest of 
disease on the Canal Zone. That, indeed, 
has become a truism; its full significance 
is and can be appreciated only by people 
who know the tropics, who understand how 
hopeless was the effort to utilize their 
riches until the problem of living in them 
could be solved. 

Building the canal was a particular prob- 
lem of engineering and construction in par- 
ticular conditions. But making the Canal 
Zone livable and even—as it has become— 
one of the most healthful regions on the 
earth’s surface, was a problem which, once 
solved at Panama, was answered also for 
the rest of the tropical world. 

Cities, countries, provinces, all over the 
middle zone of the earth, have sent agents 
and commissions to learn the arts of tropical 
sanitation by studying the work of Amer- 
icans in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
the Philippines. American experts have 
been drafted to all parts of the tropics to 
organize and establish these same methods, 
to teach the people, to spread understand- 
ing of the ways of healthfulness and whole- 
someness. The extent of this service is 
little appreciated by Americans. People in 
Quito or Para or Rio de Janeiro will tell 
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you more about it than anybody in the 
United States, outside the Public Health 
Service, knows. 

The cleaning up of Havana primarily, of 
all Cuba secondarily, following the Ameri- 
can occupation of the island in 1898, was 
the first spectacular achievement of this 
kind in foreign parts. Yellow fever had 
been the scourge of Cuba; it was com- 
pletely eradicated. 

In Porto Rico, smallpox had claimed a 
heavy toll of death in every year for forty 
years before the American occupation. In 
1899, under the military government estab- 
lished by the United States, an order was 
issued, and rigorously enforced, for uni- 
versal vaccination. It might have been 
impossible to accomplish such results under 
any save a military régime, but at any rate 
it was accomplished. Nobody was permit- 
ted to plead scruples of conscience or dif- 
ferences of medical opinion. Everybody 
got the treatment; and as a result, in 1907, 
eight years later, not a case of the disease 
was reported in the whole island. 

In the Philippines, through the centuries 
of Spanish rule, there had been a hopeless 
acquiescence in the notion that epidemics 
of beriberi, smallpox, cholera, and bubonic 


plague were the will of God; they were, be- 


cause they must be. Serious thought of 
effective precaution against their ravages 
was almost as far from the Filipino mind, 
or the Spanish administrative program, as 
the notion of enjoining next year’s eclipses 
of the sun. 

The health establishment which was or- 
ganized immediately upon American as- 
sumption of authority set systematically 
about the business of ending the conditions 
that made these diseases possible. Vac- 
cination for smallpox, destruction of plague- 
bearing rodents, better construction of 
buildings, and other precautions, warded off 
the bubonic plague. Proper water-supplies, 
cleanliness, sewerage, and general sanitary 
arrangements drove away the cholera. It 
was found that the dreaded beriberi was 
caused by eating polished rice as a major 
part of the diet of Oriental peoples; and 
this disease has been conquered in hospitals, 
schools, penal institutions, and other pub- 
lic establishments where diet could be dic- 
tated, by the simple expedient of requiring 
the people to use a properly balanced 
ration. 

The lesson is getting to the people at 
large, and none of these diseases is now 
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feared in the Philippines. Yet all of them 
are still dreaded in the Oriental colonies of 
other powers in that same part of the East. 
Particularly is this true of cholera, which 
American sanitation has proved to be con- 
trollable. The Dutch are learning their 
lesson from American example in the Philip- 
pines, and are beginning to make important 
progress toward establishment of similar 
sanitary precautions in Java and the neigh- 
boring Dutch possessions. 

The malarial mosquito is being destroyed 
throughout the Philippines, as it was in 
Panama. The deadly form of tuberculosis 
which had long been allowed to claim even 
greater tribute of life than some of the 
more dreaded tropical diseases, is now being 
systematically combated by much the same 
methods that are employed in the United 
States. 

Even the horrors of leprosy, that classic 
scourge of the Orient, alike in ancient and 
in modern times, are by way of being con- 
quered. A specific has been discovered, 
whose results thus far leave little doubt that 
the disease will ultimately be eliminated. 
A leper colony has been established on the 
island of Culion, off the coast of Mindoro, 
from which twenty-three sufferers from the 
supposedly incurable disease were recently 
discharged, cured. There are about four 
thousand recognized cases of leprosy in the 
Philippines, diagnosis having proved that 
about half of the supposed cases were not 
leprosy at all, but an irritating skin dis- 
order which, under proper treatment, was 
readily enough cured. 

“ Why is it that American medical and 
sanitary science has been so wonderfully 
successful in coping with disease in the hot 
countries and among the less advanced 
peoples? Why have other colonizing coun- 
tries, comparatively speaking, failed in a 
field in which the United States has been 
so impressively successful?” 

These questions were addressed to an 
American official who has had long and im- 
portant administrative experience ‘n the 
Philippines and other tropic possessions of 
the United States. He answered without 
hesitation: 

“ Because the Americans have gone to 
these people with the single idea of taking 
something to them, not of bringing some- 
thing away from them; of serving, rather 
than of exploiting them.” 

The answer, from a man who has given a 
decade out of the best part of his own life 
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to this service, seemed complete. It ex- 
plained the new phenomenon of popular 
loyalty to the United States among the 
people of the colonies. It told why Uncle 
Sam is looked upon as the benevolent big 
brother; why communities that have only 
observed how he works, without being sub- 
ject to his benevolent sway, have invested 
him with at least an avuncular relationship. 

One of the characteristic American dis- 
coveries in the Philippines is fast coming 
to be adopted in other tropic regions as a 
guard against disease. 

Good water is especially necessary in hot 
countries; it must be provided, because bad 
water inevitably carries the germs of so 
many diseases. When water-supplies in the 
islands were studied, it was found that deep 
wells, almost anywhere, would produce ar- 
tesian flows; and artesian water is almost 
absolutely safe, if properly guarded after 
its appearance at the surface. In 1905 the 
first two artesian wells were put down; by 
1911 there were more than five hundred of 
them; to-day the number is about one 
thousand. Before long they will be pro- 
viding pure water to a large proportion of 
the population. 

It is explained that this source of good 
water is very commonly at hand in the 
tropics, where the heavy rainfall makes 
underground streams, from which flowage 
is possible if the geologic conditions are at 
all favorable. Within almost any con- 
siderable tropical region artesian basins 
may be found. 

American leadership in better govern- 
ment and administration has kept pace 
with effective work for the preservation 
of life and health. The island of Porto 
Rico is practically self-governing. It has 
always been peaceful, and this fact made 
it for centuries, under Spanish rule, a 
refuge for outcasts from other colonies, at 
the same time giving the people oppor- 
tunity to acquire unusual: understanding 
of governmental arts. Its economic condi- 
tion has been vastly bettered under Ameri- 
can control; partly because exploitation 
has ended, partly because it has been 
brought within the American customs 
system. 

At the beginning of American occupa- 
tion, the island, almost purely agricultural, 
produced coffee, sugar, and tobacco, and 
had a considerable grazing industry. The 
coffee crop has remained about as former- 
ly; but the sugar output has multiplied 


by seven, overrunning most of the lands 
that formerly were grazed, and adding 
greatly to the island’s wealth. The tobacco 
was formerly exported in the leaf; now it 
is manufactured, and this represents an im- 
portant industrial advance. Americans, 
too, have built up an important fruit-grow- 
ing industry in oranges, grapefruit, pine- 
apples, and the like. 

Wherever American rule goes, there 
springs up the American system of public 
education. In all the dependencies of 
Uncle Sam the people have been found 
eager to cooperate in promoting this work. 
They are required to pay the expense of 
this, as of other services provided for them, 
from their own taxes; and they gladly do it. 

The last annual report of public educa- 
tion in the Philippines enumerated 4,235 
schools, 9,462 teachers, 621,030 pupils en- 
rolled. The English language is generally 
taught; and it is declared that in the brief 
time since popular education became the 
rule, our language has come nearer to gen- 
eral introduction as a means of communica- 
tion among all the people, than the Spanish 
tongue did in the long period of Spanish 
rule. Like educational progress has been 
marked in the other dependencies; while 
public education, based on the models of 
the United States, is making rapid progress 
in almost all the American countries. 

It has been said that Porto Rico is al- 
most self-governing. The Philippines have 
a legislature of two bodies. The eighty- 
one members of the lower body are elected 
by the people. The nine members of the 
upper body—the Philippine Commission— 
are appointed by the President, the gov- 
ernor-general being ex officio president. 
The commission has concurrent authority 
with the assembly in legislating for the 
Christian provinces, and exclusive author- 
ity over the non-Christian; it is practically 
the cabinet of ministers for the islands. 
The people are very fast learning to gov- 
ern themselves, like the idea, and on the 
whole have shown much political capacity. 

In a great variety of ways, Uncle Sam 
does more for his nephews and nieces of 
the dependencies than he does for his sons 
and daughters at home. Thus the Philip- 
pines had government credit loaned to 
them to enable them to build a railroad 
system. They had postal savings-banks, 
and general parcel-post, long before those 
facilities were provided for the United 


States proper. 














Uncle Sam has hesitated about taking 
a hand in the construction of good roads 
here in the United States; but one may 
drive in an automobile practically the 
length and breadth of Luzon —an island 
equal in area to the State of Ohio—over 
some of the finest macadam roads in the 
world, built under government direction 
and as part of its policy, though paid for 
from the insular revenues. There are now 
more than thirteen hundred miles of roads 
of this type in the Philippines, and a still 
greater mileage of secondary but excellent 
highways. The finest bridges are put in, 
and the treacherous streams are being 
brought under control, in order to protect 
highways and property in general. 

The Philippine harbors have been splen- 
didly improved, and at present much atten- 
tion is given to the development of the 
extensive water-power potentialities of the 
islands. Irrigation-works are also being 
constructed. The development of the rail- 
road system has been rapid since American 
credit was put behind it; there are about 
six hundred miles built, and as much more 
under construction or definitely projected. 

It would be impossible to suggest the 
social and industrial changes that have 
been wrought under American rule in all 
the dependencies of Uncle Sam; but in 
every instance prosperity has been won- 
derfully promoted by wise measures which 
often have seemed quite too radical to be 
considered for our own country. 

Agriculture has received careful atten- 
tion, the best methods have been fostered, 
and new possibilities developed, just as 
this work is carried on in the States by the 
Department of Agriculture. Congress has 
been debating for a long time about meth- 
ods of making it easier for agricultural en- 
terprise in this country to get needed 
capital on terms adapted to its peculiar 
requirements; but several years ago an 
Agricultural Bank was created in the 
Philippines. Its work is growing, and its 
value has been fully demonstrated. As 
experiment stations, the possessions of 
Uncle Sam have a good many lessons for 
us. 

One of the services that Washington has 
a habit of rendering for minor countries 
is in straightening out their tangled fiscal 
affairs. The case of Santo Domingo is a 
good example. 

That troubled little West Indian “ re- 
public ” had a debt of about thirty-seven 
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million dollars, and no prospect of paying 


it. Uncle Sam moved in, assumed ad- 
ministration of the customs, got the debt 
scaled down about half, funded it, and in 
two years had saved about four millions 
toward discharging it, besides giving the 
Dominican government more revenue than 
it had been accustomed to enjoy. The 
custom-houses and their revenues had been 
the chief incentives to constant revolu- 
tionary activities; once taken in Uncle 
Sam’s firm grip, they ceased to be a bone 
of contention, with the result that the 
country had the longest spell of peace it 
had ever known. This was broken in 
1911, when a president was assassinated 
and an insurrection started; but even then, 
both parties wrote into their platforms 
complete approval of the fiscal arrange- 
ment with the United States, and each in- 
sisted that it was more loyal than the other 
to that stabilizing system. 

Arrangements more or less similar are in 
process of being applied to Haiti, and to 
some of the little Central American coun- 
tries, Uncle Sam assuming to that extent 
a sort of guardianship in order to save 
these weaker neighbors from the rapacity 
of their factional leaders and the insistence 
of their foreign creditors. 

At the present moment, doubtless the 
greatest opportunity for big - brotherly 
service that was ever presented to our 
country is to be found in the necessitous 
condition of many of the South and Central 
American states. Their commercial rela- 
tions were chiefly conducted, prior to the 
European war, with the countries now 
fighting, which have been compelled, to a 
great extent, to give up these trade and 
financial relations. The Latin-American 
communities, therefore, are turning toward 
the United States for financial support and 
for the commodities that they cannot get 
in European markets; and the United 
States, through governmental agencies and 
financial and commercial channels, is ma- 
king every effort to accommodate them 
satisfactorily. 

Branches of American banks are being 
established to facilitate business, American 
goods are being sent to supply demands 
once met from Europe, and in every way 
possible the American attitude of the big 
brother is being maintained toward the 
minor republics, some of which are only 
less acute sufferers than Europe itself by 
reason of the war. 














THE MOST OBSTINATE OLD 


MAN IN 


MEXICO 


VENUSTIANO CARRANZA, WHO HAS UNSWERVINGLY MAINTAINED 
THAT HE IS RIGHTFUL RULER OF THE LAND UNTIL AT 
LENGTH THE WORLD SEEMS TO AGREE WITH HIM 


tiano Carranza stuck to a straight 

line and rose from the leadership of 
a forlorn hope to recognition as the gov- 
erning power in Mexico are fairly simple 
to follow. 

“ Madero,” he argued, “ was the only 
constitutional president of Mexico. I was 
elected a constitutional governor under 
Madero. I am the only constitutional offi- 
cer upholding the constitution. It there- 
fore follows that I am the constitutional 
head of the Mexican government; and 
neither angels of heaven nor demons from 
below shall induce me to abate this posi- 
tion one jot or tittle. All persons, foreign 
or domestic, disagreeing with me I will 
vehemently slam where they will feel it 
most. Thus shall law and order triumph 
in Mexico.” 

This, as we have said, is plain and simple. 
It is perhaps the only thing in connection 
with Mexico that is plain and simple. We 
have mever yet met a man who did not 
understand Mexico and the Mexicans thor- 
oughly; but the fact that no two of them 
agree about most essential points gives 
rise to seme confusion in the mind of the 
impartial observer. 

For instance, there is this matter of 
Carranza — who matters considerably in 
the present and immediate future. From 
the foregoing clear and truthful statement 
of his position you can draw any estimate 
of the man that fits in with your p-econ- 
ceived notions. 

It is easy to see that he is a bigoted, 
headstrong, ill-conditioned old fuss who is 
setting his petty vanity and pride of 
leadership above the welfare of his coun- 
trymen and the peace of the land. It is 
also easy to see that he is a firm, coura- 
geous, clear-visioned champion of popular 
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rights, who is wisely building from the 
bottom for a long future of stability, 
liberty, peace, and prosperity for Mexico 
and the Mexicans. 

It all depends on whether you like him 
or not. If you don’t know him personally, 
that in turn depends on whether you like 
what he stands for. If you have no way 
of knowing at first hand just what he does 
stand for—there you are. Carranza has 
repeatedly stated what he stands for, but 
a lot of other people have also stated it 
differently, and such contradictions again 
give rise to confusion. 

To sift things out and arrive at his 
probable plans and probable character, it 
might be just as well to review briefly the 
important facts of his career—that is, those 
facts on which nearly every one agrees. 
They have a significant bearing. 

To begin with, there is no doubt that 
he was born in Mexico. It is also freely 
conceded that he is a very wealthy man— 
one of the wealthiest in the country. In 
his youth he received an unusually broad 
and thorough education. He traveled 
abroad, spending much time in the United 
States, where he assiduously studied our 
government and institutions. 

It might put things on a nice, friendly 
footing if we could truthfully add some- 
thing naturally pleasant to every American 
—that he went back to his native land 
filled with admiration for the United States 
and fired by its example. It is to be 
feared that he did not. His admiration of 
us seems to have been practically negligi- 
ble. If he was fired by our example, it 
was not with the desire to emulate, as will 
develop. 

But when he returned to his native state 
of Coahuila it soon became evident that 
something had fired him to do a lot of 
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VENUSTIANO CARRANZA, WHO BY “STANDING PAT" THROUGH THREE 


DISASTROUS YEARS 


OF STRIFE AND DISORDER IN MEXICO HAS WON RECOGNITION 
AS DE FACTO RULER OF THE COUNTRY 


From a photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


thinking. He was at this time thirty-four 
years old, and Porfirio Diaz was undis- 
puted autocrat of Mexico. If Carranza 
had been an older man he would probably 
have realized that he had no right to think. 
It is one of the chief beauties of having a 
dictator that he does all the thinking for 
everybody. If you will glance over Na- 
poleon’s letters to his brothers, ministers, 
and marshals, this fact will be powerfully 
borne in upon you. 

6 


But Carranza did his own thinking; as 
a result of which he saw the mass of his 
countrymen growing poorer, poorer, and the 
corrupt ring around Diaz growing richer, 
richer. He saw many other things, which 
came to a head when Diaz, in the face of 
vigorous protests, reappointed an eminently 
undesirable governor of Carranza’s native 
state. ‘ 

With a temerity that terrified his friends 
and infuriated the dictator, the young 
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hidalgo actually took the field and raised 
the flag of revolution. He was without 
training or experience as a soldier. The 
result seemed easy of prediction. Diaz 
would crush the revolt and do with Car- 
ranza as he had done with other thinkers— 
shoot him against a wall. 

This amiable enterprise bogged down 
because Carranza fully realized his own 
weakness. He kept his followers together 
and refused battle. He knew the country 
thoroughly, and the people were practically 
all on his side. He followed a campaign 
of annoyance against Diaz’s commanders 
that wore them out and made them a laugh- 
ing-stock. When people begin to laugh 
at a dictator, that dictator’s position is 
seriously threatened. Diaz knew this so 
well that he removed the objectionable 
governor, withdrew his troops, and forgave 
Carranza as freely as Ex - Ambassador 
Dumba has forgiven the United States for 
what it did to him. 

It was a local victory of commanding 
size, and Carranza rose rapidly from office 
to office until he became a senator from 
his native state. For a liberal in politics 
this was an interesting and exciting posi- 
tion. The president frequently gave Car- 
ranza signs of his displeasure ,over the 
antidictatorial policies and measures ad- 
vocated by the gentleman from Coahuila, 
and Carranza’s friends warned him that he 
was playing with sudden death. Diaz in 
exile must have sincerely regretted that he 
put off shooting Carranza until it was too 
late; but he did not believe in unnecessary 
bloodshed, and so long as Carranza con- 
fined himself to peaceful politics, and did 
not attract a large following in the capital, 
the dictator undoubtedly felt that he could 
be liberal with rope. 

Thus nothing more was heard of Don 
Venustiano until Madero’s revolution sud- 
denly leaped up in the north and swept 
downward through the land, an all-devour- 
ing flame. Carranza was the first man to 
rally to Madero’s call. He was Madero’s 
right hand in the north, and one of his 
most trusted advisers, until the revolution 
was won and Madero was elected presi- 
dent. Carranza returned to Coahuila as 
governor, and workéd and waited for the 
great dream of a free and happy Mexican 
people to become a reality in the inert and 
infirm hands of a pathetic visionary. 

What happened is recent and tragic his- 
tory. Madero was overthrown and mur- 


dered by men whom he believed he could 
trust.. Huerta seized the government and 
set himself up as dictator. The whole ma- 
chinery went with him, excepting that cog 
which was Carranza. Again the flag of 
revolution leaped up in the north, and the 
long and bitter struggle began. 

At last Huerta was forced to flee. The 
revolution was a complete triumph, thanks 
chiefly to the singular military genius of 
an ignorant bandit—Pancho Villa. 

Villa and others like him, born of the 
peons and leading the peons, had met at 
Guadalupe in the early days of the revolu- 
tion and sworn an oath to recognize Car- 
ranza as “ first chief.” Villa remembered 
his oath until the struggle was won. Then 
the enemies of the first chief got to work 
on his vanity, and convinced him that he 
was better fitted to rule his countrymen 
than the gray-bearded, obstinate scholar 
from Coahuila. Villa broke with Carranza, 
and the implacable old man had to begin 
all over again with his most popular 
leader against him. 

Slowly but undoubtedly he was winning 
when the Pan-American conference asked 
him to join in with the other factions in 
selecting a provisional president acceptable 
to all. He refused pointblank. They 
said that they would go on without him, 
and he told them they could go much 
further than that if they felt like it; but 
that personally he, Carranza, the first chief, 
would stand pat and run Mexico after his 
own fashion. 

Finding that he was inexorable, the Pan- 
American conference finally decided that 
the best way out was to recognize him. And 
there he is—uncompromising, determined, 
and relentless as ever. 

He refuses to establish a stable govern- 
ment and then bring in his reforms. He 
says that he will bring in his reforms and 
let the stable government come as a result. 
He says that on looking over our system 
he is not for it. 

In Mexico a man can live by working 
two days and loafing five. Carranza says 
he is unable to see why, in that case, he 
should work six and loaf one. He says that 
inasmuch as his peopie need mostly what 
can be grown on top of the ground, he is 
not clear why there should be such a 
tremendous hurry to develop what is under- 
neath. 

In other words, there are lots of rocks 
ahead of him. 
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HIS is a gasoline war. 
More than any single weapon of 
offense or defense, the gasoline 
motor has affected the entire complexion 
of the great conflict. 

The automobile almost turned the Brit- 
ish retreat from Mons into a rout. It 
enabled the Germans to advance on Paris, 
day after day, twenty miles at a stride. It 
enabled the English, retreating before 
them, to draw out of trap after trap and 
hold their forces together. 

It has made tons of food and ammuni- 
tion possible where pounds would have 
been the limit in other days. It has 
gorged the machinery of slaughter, and at 
the same time immeasurably reduced the 
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number of victims. Men who otherwise 
would have lain for hours or days with 
festering wounds have found themselves 
ovérnight in a well-supplied hospital, far 
from the fighting-line, and wounds that 
might have become deadly have remained 
trivial. 

Before the auto came, an army had to 
wait for its transport-trains. Now it fre- 
quently happens .that the transport-train 
has to wait for the army. 

When Napoleon remarked that an army 
travels on its stomach, he meant that its 
mobility is governed by the mobility of its 
transport, or the disposition of food-sup- 
plies in fixed magazines. As the writer 
mentioned in the article on “ How an Army 
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is Fed,” in the November Munsey, Fred- 
erick the Great would alter the whole course 
of a campaign so that his troops could 
readily keep in touch with their food 
supplies. 

This has never been necessary in the 
present war. Instances where food or am- 
munition has failed to reach the active 
army have been rare, even in the most 
difficult country. It has been authorita- 
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ready been tried, under the most difficult 
conditions. Its immediate ancestor was 
the huge and cumbersome steam-tractor 
which the British found useful in South 
Africa. A decade later,, when Italy at- 
tacked Turkey, the motor-truck received 
its baptism of fire. It was found to be 
invaluable during the Italian army’s cam- 
paign in Tripoli. 

Then came the severe test of the Balkan 

















A BELGIAN ARMORED CAR, LOOPHOLED FOR MACHINE GUNS, WHICH TOOK PART IN THE FIGHTING 
IN THE YSER CANAL DISTRICT 


tively stated that in the last days of General 
von Kluck’s frenzied rush on Paris his 
troops were not properly fed, and were 
even short of ammunition at times. But 
when Kluck and Biilow were hurled back 
from Meaux and the marshes of St. Gond, 
their motor transport-trains were so well 
up that some had to be abandoned and 
burned to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the Allies. 

The importance of the motor-car was 
not an accidental development of this war. 
The great spider-web of hard, white roads 
stretching from the Niemen to the Pyre- 
nées was an invitation to use this method 
of transport that military organizers of 
Europe could not have overlooked. 

And it was not an untried plan. In a 
smaller way the motor-car in war had al- 


wars of 1912 and 1913. The roads of that 
distressful country are not such as to make 
motor touring.an ineffable joy. A Turkish 
“highway,” as a rule, is a shade worse 
than a lane in the clay hills of the Ohio 
River country when the spring thaw sets 
in. But the motor-truck was a mighty 
ally of the Bulgarians in their breathless 
rush to the Tchatalja line to put a cork in 
“ the neck of the bottle.” 

A regular three-ton truck was used in 
this war, carrying to the front in three 
hours a day’s food for a thousand men. 
Motor-ambulances were roughly tacked 
together on the chassis of pleasure-cars, 
and wounded men, who would otherwise 
have been three days on the road, were 
back in the hospital in two hours. 

Military attachés and other experts 




















viewed these records 
with profound interest. 
The result of their ob- 
servations and cogita- 
tions was that within ten 
days after Armageddon 
had begun, more than a 
quarter of a million of 
motor-cars of all types 
were in the field; and 
since then the number 
has been increasing just 
as rapidly as the fac- 
tories of the world have 
been able to turn them 
out. There are scout- 
cars and armored cars, 
ambulances and mobile 
hospitals,- repair - shops 
and oil-tanks on wheels. 
There are motors towing 
siege-guns, © aeroplanes, 
and traveling kitchens, 
while other types rush 
reenforcements to the 
front or bring the 
wounded and wearied to 
the rear. Everything 
movable is moved by 
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A BELGIAN ARMORED CAR WITH REVOLVING SHIELD, LOOPHOLED FOR A 
FIELD-GUN AND MACHINE GUNS—-NOTE ALSO THE TOOL-CHEST 


WITH SPADE AND AX ATTACHED AT THE SIDE 


gasoline. The horse has lost his prestige substityte where motor traction 


in warfare, and is used only as an inferior -available. 





is not 

















A FRENCH GENERAL, WITH AN OFFICER OF HIS STAFF, INSPECTING ARMORED CARS DRAWN UP FOR 
REVIEW IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, PARIS, BEFORE GOING TO THE FRONT 
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In the first hours of the war a cloud of 
armored motor-cars swept over into Bel- 
gium. According to the German reports, 
they did marvelous work, not only in keep- 
ing in touch with the movements of the 
Belgian forces, but in actually interfering 
with mobilization. 

Naturally the development of this new 
phase of warfare involved a great deal of 
careful forethought and preparation. A 
few years ago every great power began to 
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ing turreted guns and armor-plate, had to 
be. designed and built solely for the pur- 
poses of war. This was accordingly done, 
but these military leviathans were com- 
paratively few in number. Germany went 
in for the ownership plan on a more ex- 
tensive scale than any of the others. When 
the war began, the Kaiser’s army owned at 
least a thousand huge trucks, each with 
power enough to drag a dozen trailers. 
When it is considered that in every 

















A SQUADRON OF FRENCH ARMORED CARS, CARRYING A BATTERY OF RAPID-FIRE GUNS, MOVING ALONG 


A ROAD IN NORTHERN FRANCE—THIS 


realize that when the long-dreaded Euro- 
pean war came, its armies would need tens 
of thousands of motor-cars, and would 
need them in a hurry. There was no diffi- 
culty in anticipating nearly all of the uses 
to which they might be put. That was not 
the problem. The big job was to devise 
ways and means to have the necessary 
number at hand the instant war was de- 
clared. 

Even in those countries where any 
amount of money spent on the army was 
considered well spent, the gentlemen who 
held the purse-strings could not quite see 
their way to purchasing thousands of 
motor-trucks that were sure to become 
obsolete or worn out in five years. There 


was only one way out—a subsidy to pri- 
vate owners; and this plan was adopted by 
practically all the European powers. 

Of course, the great mobile forts, carry- 
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civilized country thousands upon thousands 
of powerful motor-trucks are in daily use, 
the necessity for a subsidy may not be at 
first glance apparent. It would seem to be 
a simple matter to commandeer all the cars 
that were needed; and there is nothing 
wrong with that plan, except that it 
doesn’t work out. 

A motor-truck is not a fixed quantity 
like a carpet-tack. In a walk of a few 
blocks, in any large American city, you 
may see several dozen, and no two of the 
same make. Every new type added to an 
army would entail a new set of drivers, 
repair-shops, and all the rest of it. Stand- 
ardization is the essential thing, and for 
that reason the European governments 
granted subsidies to commercial houses 
who agreed to adopt a prescribed type of 
truck readily convertible to war uses. The 
bonuses extended over a period of from 
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MOTOR-TRUCKS OF THE FRENCH TRANSPORT SERVICE—-ON THE RIGHT IS A TWO:WHEELED TRAILER, 
WHICH CAN BE ATTACHED TO ONE OF THE TRUCKS—ON A FAIRLY GOOD AND LEVEL 
ROAD, THE MORE POWERFUL TRUCKS CAN HAUL AS MANY 
AS TEN LOADED TRAILERS 




















MOTOR AMBULANCES IN THE COURTYARD OF THE INVALIDES, PARIS—THE FRENCH “HOSPITAL ON 
WHEELS" HAS PROVED ITSELF ONE OF THE MARVELS OF THE WAR—IN THE 
BACKGROUND- OF THE PICTURE, TO THE LEFT, IS A 
CAPTURED GERMAN AEROPLANE 
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A FRENCH MILITARY MOTOR-TRUCK OF THE HEAVIEST AND MOST 
POWERFUL TYPE DOING CROSS-COUNTRY WORK 
CLOSE BEHIND THE FIRING-LINE 


three to five years. The 
owners were required to 
keep :the cars in perfect 
repair at all times, and 
to turn them over to the 
government at«a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

In England the whole 
subject was thrashed out 
at the Imperial Motor 
Conference, as it’ was 
called, held in 1913. 
This gathering of experts 
discarded steam - driven 
trucks, because of their 
constant demands for 
water. They further 
agreed that the driving 
mechanism and other 
parts should be stand- 
ardized as far as possi- 
ble. With these two 
premises as a starting- 
point, two types, or, 
rather, two sizes, of 
trucks were selected — a 
three-ton and a ton-and- 
a-half size, shod with 




















A FRENCH SCOUT CAR USED ON THE ROADS CLOSE TO THE FIRING-LINE, AND COVERED WITH 
BRANCHES SO AS TO CONCEAL IT FROM THE ENEMY AEROPLANE 


SCOUTS WHO DIRECT ARTILLERY FIRE 
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FRENCH STEAM-TRACTORS, USED FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES DURING PEACE, AND REQUISITIONED 
FOR MILITARY USE AT THE OUTBREAK OF WAR—THE GASOLINE MOTOR-TRUCK 
HAS ALL BUT DRIVEN THESE MACHINES OUT OF USE 


solid rubber tires. Speed, weight, hill- 
climbing under full load, durability — all 
these tests were applied. 

On the recommendation of the confer- 
ence, subsidies running from about five 
hundred to six hundred dollars, payable in 
three yearly instalments, were granted to 
commercial owners for every car of these 
types which they put into use. The plan 
was barely under way, however, when the 


war broke out, and the British army did 
not have an opportunity to reap the full 
benefit. Against this disadvantage may be 
set the important fact that in August, 
1914, there were more motor-cars of all 
sizes in use in England than in all the other 
warring nations combined. 

Germany and Austria together showed a 
census of about one hundred and fifteen 
thousand cars of all kinds. France had in 

















MOTOR-TRUCKS OF A FRENCH SUPPLY-TRAIN MOVING ALONG ONE OF THE SMOOTH, LEVEL ROADS 
OF NORTHERN FRANCE~-IN THE FOREGROUND IS A ROUGH SHELTER 


BUILT TO SERVE AS A SENTRY-BOX 
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FRENCH MOTOR AMBULANCES IN WAITING BEHIND SOME SHATTERED FARM-BUILDINGS NEAR THE 
FIRING-LINE-—-THESE CARS OF MERCY ARE FREQUENTLY UNDER FIRE, AND MANY 
DRIVERS AND SURGEONS HAVE BEEN KILLED 





GERMAN OFFICERS AND THEIR MOTOR-CARS IN THE COURTYARD OF THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE AT 
GE—-GERMANY COMMANDEERED EVERY PLEASURE-CAR IN THE 
EMPIRE FOR THE USE OF ARMY OFFICERS 
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GERMAN FLYING ARTILLERY-——-A POWERFUL CAR CARRYING A FIELD-GUN AND ITS CREW, OF A TYPE 
THAT DID EFFECTIVE SERVICE IN ADVANCE OF THE MAIN ARMIES WHEN THE 
GERMANS FIRST INVADED BELGIUM AND FRANCE 




















MOTOR-TRUCKS OF A GERMAN SUPPLY-TRAIN ABANDONED AND WRECKED DURING THE RETREAT OF 
THE KAISER'’S ARMIES AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE—THEY WERE 
DRENCHED WITH GASOLINE AND THEN SET ON FIRE 
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. j A GERMAN CAR EQUIPPED WITH 
STEEL RODS TO CUT BARBED- 
WIRE OBSTACLES 











a Sea 























A GERMAN CONVOY, WITH A CAR DISABLED BY A BROKEN WHEEL 








A GERMAN MOTOR-CAR TOWING 
AN AEROPLANE 
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BRITISH ARMORED TRUCKS CARRYING MACHINE GUNS AND AMMUNITION ALONG THE BEACH NEAR 
DUNKIRK-—-THESE TOOK PART IN THE FIGHTING ON THE BELGIAN FRONT LAST WINTER 


the neighborhood of ninety thousand, and 
Russia about ten thousand. Great Britain 
had two hundred and fifty thousand in 
daily use. 

It might be worth mentioning here that 
the general staff of the United States army 
has designed a splendid type of army 
truck, driven and steered through all four 
wheels. It is not so encouraging, however, 
to learn that while there are about three 
hundred and fifty automobile manufac- 
turers in the country, only one at this wri- 
ting is producing a vehicle approved for 





army use. It is also worth mentioning 
that there are now more than a million 
cars of all types in use in the United 
States. 

In 1913 France paid out nearly seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
subsidies to the owners of motor-trucks, 
and Austria about five hundred thousand 
dollars. Germany’s outlay in that direction 
is not known. Like other military informa- 
tion, the figures were closely guarded. But 
to the owner of every car in Germany 
there was given a registered number, to- 














MOTOR AMBULANCES PRESENTED BY LORD FURNESS TO THE AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITIONARY CORPS 
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A BRITISH MAIL-CAR RECEIVING LETTERS AND PARCELS AT RAIL-HEAD FOR QUICK TRANSMISSION 
TO SOLDIERS AT THE FRONT--THE MOTOR-CAR HAS MADE POSSIBLE A REGULAR 
AND RAPID MAIL SERVICE IN THE FIELD 




















A SMALL FORT ON WHEELS-—A HEAVY BRITISH ARMORED CAR, WITH NUMEROUS LOOPHOLES FOR 
FIRE FROM RIFLES AND MACHINE GUNS-—THIS IS ONE OF THE LARGEST 
TYPES OF FIGHTING AUTOMOBILE 














gether with instructions to bring his 
vehicle to a certain specified point on the 
instant of kriegsmobil. 

Cars belonging to American tourists did 
not have numbers—or, if they had, the 
owners did not know it; but when war was 
declared they were at given points just as 
soon as a German soldier could climb into 
them. 
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sary car, or a repair-shop into a general’s 
limousine. 

England gave preference to fast trucks, 
some of them capable of making twenty 
miles an hour. When Sir John French’s 
troops were marching and countermarch- 
ing in France, the heavier vehicles, it is 
said, did their sixty or eighty miles a day 
as regularly as clockwork, and those which 
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A MOTOR-CAR IN THE SERVICE OF THE TURKISH ARMY, EQUIPPED WITH A MACHINE GUN, 
PASSING THROUGH THE STREETS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


France and Germany both had an ad- 
vantage over England in that they had had 
time to develop great fleets of standard- 
ized trucks and cars of lighter types. They 
had thousands that were identical in the 
important matters of power, speed, size, 
road-clearance. and principal parts. It is 
said that in Germany the body of any car 
of the standard classes can be transferred 
to anothes chassis in a few minutes, thus 
converting an ambulance into a commis- 





served the cavalry frequently rolled up a 
much greater mileage. 

France requires a maximum speed of 
only nine miles an hour, and likes a three- 
ton truck. The subsidy is about fourteen 
hundred dollars, spread over four years. 
It is understood that in Germany four tons 
on trucks and two on trailers were the 
specifications, with a speed of ten miles. 
Austrian designs called for a lighter but 
extremely powerful truck, as her warfare 
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A MOTOR-TRUCK OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY SIGNAL CORPS, CARRYING A COMPLETE 
WIRELESS OUTFIT FOR USE IN THE FIELD 


on nearly any frontier was certain to en- 
tail a lot of hill-climbing. 

As already indicated, the motor has 
helped to save life, as well as to supply the 
weapons of slaughter. Like almost every- 
thing else, the number of ambulances need- 
ed was greatly underestimated. In France, 
for instance, the General Staff felt, when the 
war broke out, that in the matter of motor- 
ambulances they had shown ample fore- 
sight, for each army corps had forty-five 


such vehicles. A short time ago the min- 
ister of war announced that it had been 
found necessary to put into service nearly 
nineteen thousand of them! 

The gasoline war has now developed to 
the point where not only are there opera- 
ting-rooms and kitchens on wheels, but 
special cars have been designed to rescue 
and supply the motor-cars themselves. 
Keeping the motors moving is one of the 
most important jobs of the war. 














by Elizabeth 


CDisqualified 








WOULDN’T have the waist-line 
drawn in any tighter if I were 


‘e | 
you. 


small.” 

“Do you think I am larger than I was 
in the winter?” 

The question was put anxiously, but not 
hesitatingly, for Mrs. Willard was always 
willing to face things that must be faced, 
even to the inroads of flesh. 

“ Well, not to say really larger, but you 
are not losing any. Do you try to diet? 
Do you eat sweet things much?” 

“T am a very light eater. I eat scarcely 
anything. I never touch cream or butter 
or— I think that skirt is a little short on 
the left side.” 

The mirror in the dressing-room was a 
broad one. It had to be broad to reflect 
all there was of its owner. Mrs. Willard 
stood in front of it, and the younger wom- 
an went on her knees before the criticised 
left side. Deftly she measured and turned 
and applied pins from the fat velvet cush- 
ion dangling over her breast. 

“T think I will put five buttons instead 
of seven down that seam,” she decided. 
“Tf I lower the front of that girdle it 
will make you look slighter. Now we'll 
take it off, and I’ll make those changes, 
and we'll try it again.” 

The unswathing was a slow process. 
When it was achieved, the little sewing- 
woman sat down in her chair by the 
window and drew the mass of shimmering 
silk across her lap. 
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It makes you look—not so 
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Mrs. Willard fanned swiftly in her 
voluminous lingerie. 

“If I were as slight as you are,” she 
said, “ I don’t think I would feel the heat 
so much!” 

“T don’t know that it makes much dif- 
ference,” said the other consolingly. “ My 
little Clarie is so thin! She is thinner than 
ever, and the heat just uses her up; she lies 
quiet so much of the time. That is un- 
usual for a little child, isn’t it? It looks 
as if it might be the heat. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“ Does she seem ill?” 

“No, not ill—just sort of prostrated,” 
the sewing-woman replied. 

“Whom did you leave her with to- 
day?” Mrs. Willard asked. 

“Oh, Tommy is looking after her. 
School is out, you-know, and he’ll watch 
her. It’s wonderful how much he thinks 
of her. Most boys of eleven would be 
ashamed to show so much love for a little 
sister, but he isn’t.” 

“ He is a fine boy. I don’t know of a 
better-looking boy. He has helped you a 
great deal, too. How are you getting on, 
anyhow? I haven’t had time to ask, we 
were so busy on that gown. Have you had 
plenty of work?” 

“ We’ve made it go.” The answer came 
slowly. “ Work hasn’t been quite as lively 
as I would like. Two or three of my 
customers went away without having many 
things made. Then I lost three weeks 
when Clarie was sick. Three weeks is a 
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lot ’—with a little tentative laugh—‘“ when 
the expenses go on just the same.” 

“ You have always been brave about it.” 

“Tt isn’t a question of being brave; it 
is a question of having to go on because 
there is no place to stop. Tommy will 
be able to earn something before long. He 
has already helped by selling papers, but 
he can do more just as soon as Clarie is 
better and I can spare him from home.” 

Mrs. Willard had an idea. It took her 
suddenly, and she put it instantly into 
words. 

“ This new mothers’ pension law should 
help you. Have you ever applied? See 
here ”’—with sudden enthusiasm—“ I'll do 
it for you, and it won’t take a bit of 
your time. You are entitled to it, if any 
one is—hard as you work, and with those 
two children.” 

Her broad, bare shoulders heaved as 
she went to her writing-desk. 

“TLet’s see! You told me once that 
Tommy’s father died in the West.” 

The scissors slipped to the floor, and the 
little woman recovered them before she 
spoke. 

“ Ves.” 

“Then you married Clarie’s father, and 
he was killed before she was born.” 

“ Yes—before she was born.” 

The fingers were busy in the shining 
silk, and the face above it was a little 
grayed. 

“ All you will have to do will be to 
swear to the dates of the deaths and of 
your marriages. They look them up a 
little, you know. Where did you say 
Tommy’s father died?” 

Again the scissors slipped and were 
recovered. 

“ Somewhere in the West. I don’t know 
just where.” 

“ Then you will only have to swear that 
he is dead.” 

There was silence, except- for the 
scratching of the busy pen. 

“T shall send the application in right 
away. I am glad to do this for you. I 
don’t know why I didn’t think of it earlier. 
You will get perhaps fifteen dollars a 
month for each of the children, and it will 
be a great help.” 

“T—I would rather you didn’t do it, 
Mrs. Willard. I don’t want to trouble 
you—I am getting along.” 

“Tt is not a bit of trouble, my dear. 
What are we more fortunate people good 


for if not to help where we can? Now 
don’t say a word—lI will do everything.” 


II 


It was after the sewing had been put 
away that night and Mary Allin, a little 
more blanched than usual, was pinning on 
her hat and hearing vaguely a flood of 
suggestions that were to go with the next 
day’s work, that she suddenly turned. 

She leaned forward with her hands on 
the sewing-table, which was cluttered with 
many things. 

“T cannot let you do this about the— 
the—pension!” 

A quick curiosity sprang into the alert 
eyes of the other woman. 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I am getting along—I would not 
like to have to swear about dates—I—I 
think it is just as well to go on the way 
Iam. Soon Tommy will be—” 

She stopped before the chill gaze that 
was bent upon her. Mrs. Willard’s voice 
matched her gaze. 

“TI do not understand you. There is 
no reason why you should not take this 
help that the State gives, unless—” 

Mrs. Willard stopped crisply. Then 
Mary Allin spread out two small hands— 
capable, needle-pricked, fabric-stained. 
They were shaking. 

“Yes, that is it,” she said simply. 
“ There are things I cannot tell.” 

Mrs. Willard took up the half-finished 
gown from the table and began folding it. 
There was decision in her action; it looked 
as if the gown might not be finished. 

“ Oh, it is not that!” the other woman 
said, following the action and raising her 
eyes to the stern face. “I’m not a bad 
woman—it isn’t that! It is only that I 
didn’t wait to see—that I was tired and 
wanted to be taken care of. I will tell 
you; it doesn’t make any difference in 
telling you. What I am afraid of is that 
Clarie will some day find it out. Tommy’s 
father left me with the baby a year after 
we were married. There wasn’t any money, 
either—he had drunk it all up. He had 
been cruel to me when he was drunk, and 
I was glad when he went, so that I could 
go back to work at the factory. He was 
good-looking, Tommy’s father, but who- 
ever got to him first led him off. I found 
that out very quick in the first months. 
He promised to send for me, and I waited 
and worked six years, but he didn’t send 














any money and he didn’t come. Then I 
heard that he was dead.” 

“ Sit down,” said Mrs. Willard. 

But Mary Allin did not sit down; she 
leaned a little more heavily on the table. 

“JT didn’t investigate—I didn’t care. I 
hoped he was really dead, and when 
George Allin came along I married him 
without, trying to find out anything more. 
It was a long way West, and we were 
coming to this big city, and I was tired 
of working hard and worrying. So I mar- 
ried George, and he was good to me; but 
in four months his train ran into the ditch, 
and he was found dead under his engine. 
Before I could try to collect his insurance 
my father—my own father—told me that 
Tom had not died, and that he had known 
it all along, but wanted me to marry and 
be taken care of, and what did I care? 

“ Well, I ran away. I was afraid that 
my little baby that was coming might be a 
girl, and that she would have to know that 
I was not really married to her father. 
That means so much to a girl! I thought, 
if it should be a boy, it would not matter 
so much, and I would go back and collect 
the insurance and take the chance. But 
when I saw my little girl I knew that she 
must not know about me, and that it was 
up to me to take care of her. So I stayed 
here, and—and it would all come out if I 
took the pension, you see.” 

“Tt is all very unfortunate! Of course, 
you would be disqualified. You could not 
get the pension for Tommy, because his 
father is alive, you say; you could not get 
it for Clarie, because your marriage to her 
father was illegal. Well, we will not talk 
about it any more. I am glad you did not 
do deliberate wrong.” 

“ But I did,” said Mary Allin dully. “I 
should have tried to find out!” 


Ill 


It seemed a little hard, as she walked 
swiftly home, that she should be, as Mrs. 
Willard had said, disqualified. Her chil- 
dren were just as precious, they had just 
the same souls to be saved and bodies to 
be shielded as the children whose mothers 
were “all right.” That was how she put 
it to herself—“ all right.” 

If the mothers’ pension law, that great 
project thought out by grave men and 
passed through the machinery of legisla- 
tion, was for the benefit of children, then 
hers were just as dear, just as worthy the 
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If the law 
was for the sake of the mothers, had she 
not spent longer and harder working hours 


State’s guardianship, as any. 


than most mothers? If it had been for 
the benefit of the fathers, then, of course— 

She was thinking these things vaguely, 
not understandingly, and under the stress 
of resentment, when she climbed the three 
flights of stairs to the little rooms where 
she lived. They faced the west, and the 
afternoon sun beat into them until they 
were smothering. 

“ They was a man to see you, and he 
left a note.” 

Tommy’s voice was unnecessarily loud; 
it rang in the stifling room. Clarie, lying 
on the floor with a pillow under her head, 
flung her tiny arms and moaned. Her 
mother picked her up. 

“Mother brought some ice-cream for 
you,” she said. 

The child wriggled from her clasp and 
ran to the table, where Tommy was already 
lading the contents of the paper case into 
three saucers, which he had produced with 
magicianlike swiftness. 

“Isn’t ice-cream pretty expensive?” he 
asked as he worked. 

“ Pretty expensive, but I thought we’d 
have a treat. We are disqualified from 
many things, Tommy, but we can still have 
an occasional treat.” . 

She sat down at the table, with Clarie 
on her lap, when her gaze fell on a letter 
lying there. Something in the broad 
scrawl made her put Clarie down and go 
to the window with the letter. Hastily she 
tore it open. 


I am coming at seven to see you. 
Tom. 


She looked from the page to the children 
at the table. The boy, sturdy and strong, 
was dividing some precious last spoonfuls 
with his sister. She looked about the scant 
room, barren of all comforts and heavy 
with the sickish heat. She caught sight of 
herself in the small mirror—dull eyes, lack- 
luster skin and hair—old too early. 

Her gaze came back to the tiny child 
already putting its head on the table. A 
quick and gathering flame of anger spread. 
It put red spots into her cheeks, it poised 
her head high, it brought flecks of light into 
her eyes. 

She counted seven strokes from the clock 
on the shelf, and she spoke to Tommy in a 
voice that made him turn quickly to her. 
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“ You go down-stairs, Tommy, and stay 
on the sidewalk until I call you. Don’t 
talk to the children about mother’s affairs. 
Go on, now, and don’t come back until I 
call you.” 

Tommy, not allowed to play on the side- 
walk, obeyed with alacrity, and she lis- 
tened to his heels clattering down the first 
flight. She listened for something else, and 
she heard it—a voice saying 

“ Hello there, youngster!” 

Mary Allin picked up the little girl. 

“ Clarie,” she whispered, “ mother is 
going to put you in the closet for a while. 
You must stay quite still, and not speak or 
move. Mother will leave the door open, 
so it won’t be too hot, and you must be 
quite still.” 

She put the small rocking-chair inside 
the closet door, put the child, drooping 
with sleep, into it, and, pulling the door 
nearly shut, turned to face a man who was 
regarding the room and its holdings with a 
mixture of embarrassment and excitement. 

She did not speak. She backed away 
from him and her eyes narrowed. 

“ Oh, I don’t wonder you feel that way!” 
he began. “ It’s a queer feeling to have to 
come back to your wife and child after ten 
years and apologize. Was that my boy— 
that crackerjack of a little fellow I just 
met? Good Lord, Mary, what drink can 
do to a man!” 

She did not speak, and he moved a step 
forward. 

“T feel like the cur I am,” he went on, 
the color creeping up to his hair. “TI tell 
you I was drunk for five years. Yes, I 
see that you believe it. I spent the time in 
ditches, and forgot that I had a wife and a 
boy. I guess I stopped because I had 
had enough—I don’t know what else did 
it. But there was a day when I sobered 
up and didn’t feel like whisky. I was ready 
to quit, and I’ve stayed ready to quit. I 
went to work in the mines. I had sense 
enough to go where whisky was hard to 
get, if the taste came back. I bought a 
little piece of a hillside and mined it, and 
made money from the start. I didn’t like 
the work, so I took the money and bought 
a bit of a ranch, in where the hills were 
green; and I bought some stock, and made 
more money, and—now—Mary—there is 
a good house in the prettiest place you ever 
saw, and cattle enough for you to furnish it 
as you like, and more in the bank. I kept 
thinking of you—and I know exactly how 


old the boy is, I’ve kept track of his birth- 
days—and it’s taken me six months to find 
you. I want to make it all easy now for 
you—you are tired—” 

“ Tired!” cried Mary Allin. 

Into the one word she put the heartache, 
the struggle, the bitterness of the years be- 
hind. The man crossed to her. 

“ You little thing!” he said gently. “I 
can’t say all that I mean. Just let me 
show you what I mean by what I do for 
you and the boy. It will be a grand place 
for him to grow big and strong. He is 
that now, though,” and there was pride in 
his voice. “I can’t help what I have done, 
but I can help what I will do, and I will 
take such care of you that you will for- 
get—” 

But she was not listening. Her ears had 
caught a faint sound unheard by the other. 
She turned her head swiftly. Then there 
was a soft thud. 

She sprang to the closet, threw open the 
door, and picked up in her arms a small, 
huddled mass from the floor. 

“Oh, my baby!” she cried. “It is the 
heat! Clarie, did mother shut you in 
where there was no air?” 

She ran to the window, catching a 
pitcher of water from the table as she went. 
The child’s face was blue-white, her head 
hung back, her throat throbbing, her lips 
apart and trembling. 

“ Bathe her face,” commanded Mary. 

She straightened the child in her arms 
and sat down by the window. The man 
obeyed. He took his handkerchief from 
his pocket, poured water on it, and bathed 
the child’s face, throat, and chest; bathed 
her hands and the thin arms to the shoul- 
der. Neither spoke, except as the mother 
murmured caresses. After several minutes 
the little girl stretched her limbs and 
opened her eyes; faintly color crept back. 

Mary Allin looked into the face of the 
man. 

“TI might have killed her, shutting her 
in that close closet,” she said to him with 
wide eyes. 

“ Yes, you might.” 

The child had closed her eyes again, but 
her breathing was regular. The man and 
the woman watched her. 

“ She is going to sleep,” whispered Mary 
Allin. 

Clarie’s cot was on the other side of the 
room. He brought it to the window. 

“ Put her down there,” he said in the 














same tone. “ There is a little breeze com- 
ing in.” 

Mary laid the child down, and rose to 
meet his straight gaze. 

“ Now,” he said, “ whose child is that?” 


Her voice was clear. 


“ Mine!” 

“Yours? Your own child? Do you 
mean your own?” 

“ Mine.” 

The man stepped back. He laughed 
harshly. 


“ Well, I need not have hurried back. So 
there is another man, then?” Clarie sighed 
deeply; the ticking of the clock was the 
only other sound. ‘“ Did you divorce me?” 

“ No.” 

“You just took the other man without 
a divorce, then?” 

“ Ves.” 

He laughed again. 

“ And you look so innocent! So you 
have been running things to suit yourself. 
We are a pretty pair! Which of us is 
worse? The man who made a beast of 
himself and then pulled out and worked 
hard for his wife and boy, or the woman 
who put in her time with another man 
and brought a nameless child into the 
world?” 

“JT have no explanation to make to 
you,” said Mary Allin. 

“You didn’t put the other man in the 
closet, too, did you? I’d like to meet him.” 

She looked at him silently, with level, 
scornful eyes. His face was aflame with 
anger. 

“— don’t choose that my son shall be 
brought up by some one else. I'll take 
him with me—he belongs to me. You can 
get along with your second family. I'll 
take the boy with me.” 

“ Don’t you dare!” she cried in sudden 
fear. “Tommy! Tommy!” she called 
from the window. 

“Oh, I won’t steal him—I’m not that 
bad! But there will be some way that I 
can get him.” 

Tommy, in answer to the call, tore up 
the stairs. He stopped at sight of the 
man looking strangely at his mother. 

“Is anybody worrying you, mother?” 

There was a startling likeness between 
man and boy—both with flushed faces, 
both with straight, strong figures, both 
with dark-blue eyes that flashed, both with 
fair hair sweeping irregularly. The man 
saw it, and his teeth closed on his lower 
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lip. Without another look at the woman 
by the window, he went out. 


IV 


THE summer was a monster that year. 
The sun beat and beat on the city streets; 
there was no rain, and the sprinkling-carts 
could not keep down the dust. The hot 
winds blew from the west, driving the sun- 
rays into shriveling humanity, making 
furnaces of the city dwellings, making 
glaring deserts of the streets. 

One night Mary Allin, starting home, 
swayed as she walked, caught at the corner 
of a building, saw red blurs about her that 
faded into blackness. 

There were long days before she remem- 
bered that she could not lie forever in the 
hospital bed where it was shaded and 
quiet. She woke with a start to the recol- 
lection of life. She sat up suddenly and a 
nurse came to her. 

“ The children!” she began. 

The nurse pressed her gently back. 

“The children are all right. I am to 
telephone Mrs. Willard as soon as you are 
able to talk. Now lie still until she comes.” 

It was not long until a voice was saying: 

“Tommy came for me right away, as 
soon as you didn’t come home that night, 
and we looked you up. I found that you 
would not be out for a couple of weeks, 
and it was so hot in those rooms—it was 
really dreadful—so I took the liberty of 
taking the children to a place we have out 
of town. It happened to be vacant—a 
little place where the children have played 
out of doors. Clarie has really picked up 
wonderfully. I will take you out in the 
car as soon as you are able—to-morrow, 
perhaps.” 

“How to thank you—” began Mary, 
and found herself patted and made much 
of while she cried. 

When she climbed down from the motor 
next day she was surprised to find that 
Mrs. Willard was driving away. 

“ Oh, please come in!” she cried to her. 
“ Wait ! ” 

But the older woman laughed myste- 
riously and waved a swift good-by. 

There was a little straight walk leading 
to a little square house, where honey- 
suckle waved over the front door. Inside 


there were sounds of laughter—Tommy’s 
and that of a big man who looked like 
him. Clarie reached to her mother across 
the man’s shoulder. 
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“ This is my fader!” she called, beating 
him with her small fists. 

“ Mary ”"—he spoke rapidly—‘“I went 
to the judge to find out how I could take 
Tommy, and I heard him talking to a 
woman who was telling him how some 
other woman was disqualified from the use 
of some law or other, and what a hard 
time that woman had had, and how she 
needed help. This lady was wanting to 
know how to get by the rules of the law 
and help her. As I listened, suddenly I 
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knew that it was you they meant. I 
went right up and asked. 

“<T believe it is my wife you’re talking 
about,’ I said. ‘ She doesn’t need any law; 
she only needs that I should no longer be 
a brute to her, and that I should learn 
how to ask her to forgive.’ They told me 
the whole story. Is there any chance to 
be forgiven, Mary, and to take you and 
the children to the ranch?” 

“I go to the wanch! This is my fader!” 
cried Clarie again. 


THE CONGRESSMAN'S 
a RETARY 





His Work, 
His Rewards, His 
Responsibilities 


His Varied 


Experience of 
Human Nature 


by Horace lowner 


NE morning, during the last days 
() of the Sixty-Third Congress, a cer- 


tain Representative from an East- 
ern State found on his desk a letter so full 
of gratitude and appreciation that he was 
almost moved to tears. The writer of the 
letter declared that because of what the 
Congressman had done for him his de- 
clining years would be filled with happi- 
ness. He painted a touching picture of 
a little country home on a hillside where 
the Congressman was daily blessed as the 
benefactor through whose kindly and effi- 
cient services joy and comfort and content- 
ment had taken the place of privation and 
misery and despair. 

The legislator turned around in the com- 
fortable swivel chair furnished by the gov- 
ernment and spoke to his secretary. 

“ Jimmy,” he said, “ I don’t believe any- 
thing has affected me for years like this 
letter. The gratitude of these good peo- 
ple touches my heart. Nothing that I 


have accomplished in twenty years of pub- 
lic life has ever received such apprecia- 


tion as this. Who is this fellow, and what 
did I do for him, anyway?” 

Whereupon the secretary informed him 
that the writer of the letter was an old 
soldier, for whom a pension of fifty dollars 
per month had been secured by special 
act of Congress. The Congressman had 
never heard of the man before, and his 
dealing with the case had been limited to 
dropping into the basket the folded bill 
which his secretary had carefully drawn up. 

This Congressman is one of the hardest- 
working members of the House, and is 
known for his attention to details. He 
had not been indifferent to his duties, nor 
had the secretary taken any unusual re- 
sponsibility. The incident simply illus- 
trates the fact that there is a very large 
part of the work of a Representative— 
particularly that part known on Capitol 
Hill as “ taking care of the district ”— 
which a Congressman who studies legisla- 
tion and works hard on the floor of the 
House has not time to do, and which must 
be left almost entirely to the secretary. 














This business outside of the actual work 
of legislation — “ taking care of the dis- 
trict ’— has grown enormously in recent 
years, and is growing all the time. The 
Congressman has become, as some dis- 
satisfied statesmen have put it, a messenger- 
boy for his constituents in all their deal- 
ings with the government. And it is on 
the shoulders of Jimmy, the Congressman’s 
secretary, that the responsibility for a 
large part of the work must fall, unless 
his employer neglects the business of 
legislation. 

Perhaps an idea of the volume of these 
outside activities can best be given by 
taking the various government depart- 
ments, and tabulating some of the business 
which the average Congressional office 
transacts with each one of them. Let us 
assume that our average office is that of 
a member whose district is north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, so that pension business 
will be included, and that the district is at 
least partly agricultural. In the course of 
a year, such an office will handle anywhere 
from one thousand matters to several times 
as many, under the various heads indicated 
below. 

StaTE DEPARTMENT—Passports for tour- 
ists; getting people out of the war zone; 
the certification of international documents 
for people engaged in foreign business. 

Treasury—National bank matters, re- 
ceiverships, and the like; customs diffi- 
culties; internal revenue matters; the dis- 
tribution of public-health bulletins; the 
construction and repair of public buildings 
in the district. 

War DegpartTMENT—Getting homesick 
soldiers out of the army; securing con- 
demned cannon for town parks; the ap- 
pointment of West Point cadets; river and 
harbor improvements. 

Justice—Somebody is always getting 
into trouble with the government and ap- 
pealing for help. 

Post-Orrice—The appointment of post- 
masters and rural carriers; the troubles of 
railway mail clerks; changes in rural 
routes, which are numerous and vexatious. 

Navy—Getting homesick sailors out of 
the navy; the appointment of Annapolis 
cadets; presenting the inventions of cranks 
who expect to revolutionize warfare. 

INTERIOR—Here the business is so 
varied as to require several sub-heads: 

Land Office—All kinds of homestead 
matters. If the district is in a public-land 
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State, there is unlimited grief over proving 
titles, et cetera. 

Patent Office—Presenting the claims of 
inventors of everything from a cockroach- 
trap to a battle-ship. 

Pension Office—Handling hundreds of 
pension cases. Offices of Northern Rep- 
resentatives are forced to keep a large spe- 
cial file for pension matters. 

Bureau of Education—Supplying bul- 
letins to an army of school-teachers. 

Geological Survey—Distributing survey 
maps. 

Bureau of Mines—If there are any 
mining areas in the district, thousands of 
miners’ circulars must be sent to the mine- 
workers. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE — Dis- 
tributing twenty-five thousand packages of 
garden seeds each year; also allotments of 
strawberry - plants, lawn - grass seed, tulip 
bulbs, and the like; distributing year- 
books; also 12,500 Farmers’ Bulletins, 
several hundred horse and cattle books, 
and innumerable special reports and 
pamphlets. Sending out free government 
vaccine for blackleg, free government nitro- 
gen-fixing bacteria for innoculating alfalfa, 
hog cholera serum, e¢ cetera. 

DEPARTMENT OF ComMMERCE—Sending 
trade reports to merchants; stocking the 
ponds of the district with free government 
fish; distributing census bulletins, govern- 
ment thermometers, lighthouses, and other 
little things. 

DEPARTMENT OF Lasor—Sending bul- 
letins to laboring men; sending out bul- 
letins of the Children’s Bureau; the 
troubles of immigrants over naturalization, 
et cetera, 

Crvm Srrvice—Giving advice and han- 
dling the applications of hundreds of ap- 
plicants for positions. 

INTERSTATE CoMMERCE ComMMISSION— 
Numbers of complaints against the rail- 
roads. 

This is only a general outline. The de- 
partmental business conducted by a Con- 
gressional office which really looks after its 
district is limitless. Well-organized offices 
have the distribution of material down to 
a fine system. They keep lists of the prin- 
cipal banks, to which are sent the daily 
Treasury reports and other such matter; 
of physicians, to whom public-health bul- 
letins are distributed; of old soldiers, with 
a record of their pension cases; of teachers, 
to whom go educational bulletins and gov- 
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ernment maps for the schoolrooms; and 
of lawyers, to whom are sent new laws of 
importance and rules of procedure in the 
Federal courts. 

The seeds and farmers’ bulletins go to a 
complete list of the farmers of the district, 
and the year-books, horse and cattle books, 
and the like, to selected lists. A list of the 
principal merchants is kept for the com- 
merce reports; a list of prominent union 
men, to whom are sent labor bulletins, 
speeches on labor legislation, and the like; 
a list of newspapers, to which are sent full 
accounts of the achievements of the Con- 
gressman; a list of clergymen, who receive 
the handsomely bound eulogies of departed 
Congressmen which Congress prints. 

The alert secretary also secures dozens 
of special lists from time to time, for 
temporary use. Among these may be lists 
of men taking out hunting licenses, to 
whom are sent copies of the game-law bul- 
letin; of druggists, who are interested in 
the pending cut-price restriction laws; of 
people of large incomes, interested in new 
income-tax regulations; of owners of mov- 
ing-picture houses, interested in the hear- 
ings on establishing a national motion- 
picture censorship. 

In addition to the vast amount of litera- 
ture from the various departments handled 
by a Congressional office, there is a large 
amount of matter published by Congress 
itself which the secretary must distribute. 
Sixty copies of the Congressional Record 
are sent daily to as many prominent poli- 
ticians. Innumerable reports of commit- 
tees, reports of investigations, hearings, 
and so forth, are issued by Congress and 
prorated among the members for distribu- 
tion to the public. 

Most offices also send out thousands, and 
in some cases hundreds of thousands, of 
the Congressman’s speeches in pamphlet 
form. This requires additional special lists, 
and involves endless clerical work. 

Then there is the miscellaneous corre- 
spondence, which will consist of anywhere 
from twenty to a couple of hundred letters 
a day. Here we meet the job-hunters, and 
their name is legion. They are of all kinds 
and conditions, from the man who wants 
to be ambassador to England because his 
folks came from there, to the gentleman 
who, at the urgent request of many friends, 
and against his own will, has consented to 
become a candidate for janitor of the 
county court-house. 


The job-hunters who apply to their Con- 
gressman are by no means confined to the 
applicants for Federal offices. Candidates 
for State, local, and even private positions 
very frequently endeavor to secure the 
legislator’s “inflooence.” Many are not 
particular; they have served their party 
for many years, and simply want a job. 
What it shall be they leave to the Congress- 
man’s discretion, and to his knowledge of 
their indubitable qualifications. 

The most embarrassing part of the job- 
hunting business is that the applicants have 
a way of naively assuming that the Con- 
gressman could easily get them the place, 
if he only would. If he fails, it is because 
of personal animus and refusal to appre- 
ciate the applicant’s sterling qualities. 

This common assumption that the Con- 
gressman can accomplish anything he de- 
sires runs through all the business of the 
office. While doubtless complimentary, in 
many cases it is extremely embarrassing 
and calls for endless explanations. The 
inventor of the epoch-making rat-trap 
writes to the Congressman and says, in 
effect: 

“ Here’s my invention. Now it’s up to 
you to get it patented.” 

He cares nothing for little things like 
the rules of the Patent Office or the laws 
of the United States. It makes not the 
slightest difference to him if the thing has 
already been patented. All that he airily 
dismisses as “ red tape.” If the Congress- 
man cannot get the invention patented, 
why, he’s a poor representative to send to 
Washington, that is all. 

The same thing is evident in pension 
business, and it is all the more difficult 
when the applicant is worthy. The vet- 
eran writes, giving a horrifying chronicle 
of his disabilities, and stating that he be- 
lieves himself entitled to a pension of fifty 
dollars a month. If it happens that there 
is no chance for him, the most elaborate 
explanation of the pension rules and laws 
has no effect. That, again, is all red tape. 
He doesn’t understand it and he doesn’t 
want to. He expects the Congressman to 
get the money; if he does not, it can only 
be because he is a grafting politician with 
no feeling for the old soldiers. 

Another duty of the secretary is to act 
as guide for visiting constituents and 
point out the show places of Washington. 
Those Congressmen who live near the cap- 
ital receive annually hundreds of visitors 














from home, and it is often Jimmy’s job 
to take them to the top of the Washington 
Monument or through the mazes of the 
great Bureau of Printing and Engraving, 
and to point out the pictures and statuary 
in the Capitol or the lifelike wax figures 
in the National Museum. 

Of course, all Congressmen do not “ take 
care of the district ’’ in the thorough man- 
ner outlined. Many—and among these the 
Southern members predominate—still cling 
to the old tradition that the Representa- 
tive is cast for a heavy thinking part. On 
that theory, the duty of his secretary is to 
be ornamental, and to write a few dignified 
letters outlining the statesman’s position 
on the issues of the day, with an occasional 
correspondence with the leading politicians 
of the district. The Congressman of this 
type, however, is passing very fast, for in 
these days it is the more democratic and 
aggressive candidate who usually lands the 
office. 

The secretary’s pay is one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per month, if he gets 
it. As a rule he does get it, and in many 
cases he receives extra pay out of the Con- 
gressman’s own pocket. One or two 
wealthy members give entire salaries to 
their secretaries. Some Congressmen, on 
the other hand, pay each of two clerks 
sixty-two dollars and fifty cents per month, 
and in some cases there seems to be no 
official record as to where the monthly 
check for clerk-hire goes. One economical 
member, lately retired, had his wife do his 
secretarial work, and boasted that while 
in Washington he lived on the clerk’s sal- 
ary and saved every cent of his seventy- 
five hundred dollars a year. 

It is said that the really great novel of 
official life at Washington has yet to be 
written, and many writers wonder why the 
varied and highly colored drama of the 
American capital does not attract more 
attention from novelists. Any one who is 
ambitious to write the great and authori- 
tative story of Washington life which will 
some day doubtless be written could not 
do better than spend a year or so as secre- 
tary to some active and prominent member 
of Congress. 

No one is in a better position than a 
Congressman’s secretary for observing the 
official and social activities of the capital. 
As far as taking a personal part in them 
is concerned, he is an outside and im- 
partial observer, while at the same time 
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he has an inside view of how and why the 
wheels go round. Not infrequently the 
Congressman’s wife entrusts her invitation 
list to her husband’s assistant, and some 
of the secretaries have even solved that 
most intricate of all problems in social 
mathematics—how to seat official guests at 
a dinner-table. 

Sometimes the wife of a Congressman 
who does not maintain a car at Washing- 
ton will hire one for her more important 
calls, and with the secretary as chauffeur 
she, lacks only a coat of arms on the car 
door to be absolutely en mode. Even that 
lack, we are told, may be supplied by some 
of the shrewd auto-liverymen of the 
capital. 

Many popular illusions in regard to 
official life will be dispelled when the great 
Washington novel is written. One of these 
is the prevalent idea that persons with 
dark designs on a member’s vote invite 
him to brilliant dinners and other social 
functions in order to gain his confidence 
and good-will. 

Members of Congress are very busy 
men, and most of them are pretty close to 
that vague multitude, “the people.” For 
these reasons nine-tenths of them would 
rather make a political blunder than be 
dragged out to a dinner or other formal 
function. For such affairs as the Con- 
gressman’s wife forces him to attend, it is 
likely that the secretary has to keep a 
memorandum of the engagement. If there 
be a late session at the House, he reminds 
the victim in time to drag himself pro- 
testingly homeward to be incased in eve- 
ning dress. 

There is another general illusion as to 
the extent to which Washington is in- 
fested with guileful lobbyists. Every one 
has read stories in which the Congress- 
man’s innocent secretary is approached by 
a fascinating stranger, regaled with cham- 
pagne and large, black cigars, and finally 
introduced to a beautiful and mysterious 
woman, who practises her wiles upon him 
and finally extracts from him one of those 
important government secrets with which 
secretaries, in these stories, are always 
loaded down. 

Doubtless Jimmy would be vastly in- 
trigued if there were any chance of such 
an adventure; but there is no such luck. 
A complete list of the lobbyists who visit 
the average office in the course of a year 
would be about as follows: 
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Five crippled soldiers seeking special 
pension acts. 

Two suffragettes, neither beautiful nor 
mysterious. 

One representative of the W. C. T. U. 

One delegate from the Railway Con- 
ductors’ Union. 

Occasionally a seedy-looking individual 
will drift into the office with a mysterious 
air, claim to have been a resident of the 
Congressman’s district twenty-five years 
ago, and attempt to borrow five dollars. 
Another time a veiled woman will appear, 
and the secretary thinks of the mysterious 
lobbyess of the stories; but she proves to 
be soliciting subscriptions for an orphan 
asylum. Instead of being princely enter- 
tainers, with thousands at their command, 
the lobbyists one meets almost invariably 
ask for money. 

Nevertheless, although the romantic 
imaginings of the fictionists are far from 
the truth, there are probably few more in- 
teresting places for a young man who is 
seeking that commodity which we are told 
has so large a market value—experience. 
He is at the heart of the greatest govern- 
mental organization in the world, and in 
that organization he has his part to play, 
however small. His work brings him in 
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contact with all kinds and classes of peo- 
ple, from the pauper to the millionaire, and 
from the crossroads politician to the high- 
est public officials. 

The handling of the day’s correspond- 
ence is a task that demands versatility 
and tact. One kind of a letter must be 
sent to a Federal department on official 
business; a totally different kind must go 
to the disappointed office-seeker, and still 
another to the practical farmer who seeks 
government aid in combating an outbreak 
of hog-cholera. The next letter may go 
to the president of a bank, and the next 
to a poor widow whose soldier husband has 
just died. 

It would be impossible for the Congress- 
man to take personal supervision of all 
this volume of business and have any 
time left over to ponder the cares of state. 
Hence it is no wonder that Jimmy’s boss 
was somewhat vague as to what it was 
that he had done to earn the undying 
gratitude of his constituent. And when 
Jimmy lays on the Congressman’s desk 
the letter from the old soldier whose pen- 
sion has at last been allowed, or the in- 
ventor whose rat-trap is at last patented, 
perhaps he is justified in taking a little 
of the credit to himself. 





THE GREAT UNWHIMPERING 


A uirtTte band of stern-eyed men 

Is marching on with heads held high, 
With broken swords, with hope struck low, 
With pride that fell before a foe, 

With neither tear nor sigh. 


They are the beaten; they the whipped 
Of life’s great throng, the rank and file 

Who clutched at victory and lost; 

Who grimly fought, but paid the cost; 
Yet see their dauntless smile! 


Tight is the grasp upon the hilt; 
Bloody each face, but on they swing. 
No banners float, no trumpets sound, 
But to the heights their course is bound— 
The conquered conquering. 


They knew the battle at its worst; 
They felt defeat’s unhallowed sting; 

But their immortal souls took flame 

And made for them a victor’s name— 
“The Great Unwhimpering.” 


Chester L. Saxby 
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argaret Busbee Shipp 


The gods implore not, 
Plead not, solicit not; they only 
offer 
Choice and occasion, which once 
being passed 
Return no more.—“ The Masque 
of Pandora.” 


“ By Jove, you’re bewitch- 
ing enough to turn any man’s 
head!” he exclaimed impet- 
uously. “‘ Where’s Linnell to- 
night? If you, belonged to 
me, I can tell you that I- 
shouldn’t let you be moping 








7 UT it’s eleven o’clock 

B now,” Mrs. Linnell 

protested. 

“Then, if you don’t hurry, it will be 
after eleven before we start,” the laughing 
voice urged her. 

“ T haven’t said I would go. In fact, I’m 
not going.” 

“Just this once! We'll spin out to 
Burns’s Woods—I know those crisscross 
roads with my eyes shut, but there never 
are any cars out there at night, and it’s so 
dark and still and quiet under the pines. 
Before we reach the woods there are farms 
with hedges of that winter honeysuckle— 
Kate Payne calls it ‘ first breath of spring ’ 
—and it’s unbelievably fragrant as one 
drives by at night. Don’t you hear your 
sister flowers calling you, Lady of the 
Posies?” 

Mrs. Linnell liked Jim Blake’s name for 
her. She never had a trowel in her hand 
in her life, and she knew as little about the 
cultivation of flowers as the dynasty of 
the Pharaohs, but she valued the sugges- 
tion of daintiness which fresh flowers gave, 
and always wore them. Though Gus Lin- 
nell grumbled occasionally at the florists’ 
bills, it was worth a protest or two to be 
thought of as the Lady of the Posies by 
the most attractive bachelor in town. 

Jim stood in the shadow on the steps 
of the porch, and the light from the open 
door fell upon her vivid, pretty face. 
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all by yourself.” 

“ Gus went off this morn- 
ing on a business trip. Men 
must work and women must have new 
hats, you know.” 

“I swear I hadn’t an idea of seeing you 
to-night. I just ran the car by here, in the 
way I do semioccasionally.” His impudent 
voice caressed her with their unspoken un- 
derstanding of the fact that they had been 
carrying on a long-range, very discreet, 
very innocuous flirtation for the past four 
months. “The light shone squarely on 
you, sitting there all by your lonesome self, 
and I suddenly wanted you right in the 
little old car with me.” A deeper note 
crept into his voice; the entreaty verged on 
command. “ It’s growing later, Miss Posy. 
Put on a heavy coat, because it’s cold 
driving, even on a spring night.” 

She rose and went into the house. When 
she came out, she had on her long motor- 
coat. Jim could see the heightened color 
in her cheeks and hear her uneven breath- 
ing. 

“It’s just a tiny little lark,” he soothed 
her, as he helped her into the car, which 
he had stopped half a block beyond her 
house. “ Not a full-grown lark with wings 
that can fly to any dangerous distance, but 
a harmless little unfledged thing.” 

She hardly apprehended his words, but 
they were both aware that their hands had 
trembled as they touched. 
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They talked rapidly and gaily, and when 
a soft silence fell between them they 
brushed it aside as a perilous thing. Many 
miles beyond the town they were passing 
a farmhouse when Elinor said: 

“ There’s that honeysuckle! 
sweeter than you said.” 

“And having you with me is even 
sweeter than I thought,” he answered. 

“ All winter—” she began, and broke off 
in confusion. 

He understood and took it up. 

“T know. All winter—at dances, on the 
links, wherever we’ve casually happened to 
meet, just passing on the street, even— 
we’ve been conscious of each other.” 

“ Tt has been more than that, hasn’t it?” 

She barely whispered the question, 
though there was only the spring night and 
the deserted road to hear his answer. It 
came almost roughly. 

“ Yes, it has been more than that. Every 
time we’ve danced together, touched hands, 
looked into each other’s eyes, we have 
thrilled with it, haven’t we, Elinor?” 

She made a shamed gesture of assent. 

“T didn’t mean to. I couldn’t help it, 
somehow.” 

Even to herself she did not acknowledge 
that she had fostered the sensation, with 
the spice it put into her easy, monotonous 
life with good old Gus. She preferred to 
feel that they had been swept from their 
moorings by an overwhelming rush of emo- 
tion, which of course they would have the 
nobility to conquer at the proper time. 
This indiscretion should be their only one, 
a “last ride together ’”’—hadn’t she read 
a poem with a title like that? 

They had reached the long, quiet 
stretches of Burns’s Woods, where night 
brooded in the thick pines. 

“Tt has meant this to me,” went on Jim. 
“ T was on the very brink of being engaged 
to Kate Payne when you came into my life 
this winter. It was at that domino ball, 
you remember. I had met you before, but 
I thought of you merely as the prettiest 
woman in town and Gus Linnell’s wife, but 
that night we—we—” 

“We flirted a little,’ she suggested, 
laughing. 

“We pretty well did, and I’ve been a 
cad to Kate ever since, putting off every- 
thing. I couldn’t ask her to marry me with 
my mind possessed by you—possessed! ” 

Perhaps it was only Elinor Linnell’s van- 
ity which was stirred by the realization 


It’s even 
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that although she was twenty-seven, and 
had thought the door of romance irrevoca- 
bly shut when she married six years before, 
she could still hold her own against a rival 
with all the allure of girlhood. Her un- 
gloved hand slipped to Jim’s sleeve and 
rested there. 

He stopped the car abruptly. 

“You want to light a cigarette?” she 
asked, but she knew it was not that. 

“No. I want something I cannot have, 
and so I am going to take what belongs to 
me. The way you feel toward me at this 
moment is mine, and no other man’s!” 

He put his arms around her, deliberately 
drew her close to him, and kissed her on 
the mouth. 

II 


SHE had meant to deny him when the 
moment of reckoning came, as all winter she 
had felt it must inevitably come. Now she 
realized that she had long since lost the 
battle, that her power of resistance to him 
had slipped away in little capitulations. 
Her foe was within herself, in her throbbing 
pulses and her passionate responsiveness. 

“ T am Gus Linnell’s wife!” she told her- 
self desperately, but the words failed to 
hypnotize her into resistance. 

She lay in Jim’s arms, her face uplifted 
to his, his kisses thrilling her with waves 
of warm, irresistible emotion, her heart an- 
swering his inarticulate words of longing. 

“TI am Gus Linnell’s wife,” she cried 
aloud in half-sobbing protest, but he 
stopped the cry with kisses against her 
throat, her face, her hair. 

“ But you are my sweetheart, Elinor!” 

“ You forget Kate.” 

The words were barely audible, but his 
arms relaxed and he slowly released her. 

“ Yes, I forgot there was any woman in 
the world but you.” 

He started the motor again and wheeled 
his car toward the town. Again they rode 
in silence, the memory of those savage 
kisses burning into the consciousness of 
both. 

“ We—we didn’t mean to,” she ventured. 

“You didn’t, darling,” he defended her 
against herself. “I did!” 

She had always sensed in him a certain 
paradoxical chivalry. He belonged to the 
class of men who would take advantage of 
a woman and then cheerfully go to the 
stake to prove her “ as chaste as ice.” 

Presently she shivered. 














“ Tt’s growing so chilly, Jim—it must be 
very late.” Glancing at the automobile 
clock, she gave a cry of fright. “Oh, Jim, 
it’s five minutes past one! Did you dream 
we had been gone so long? Suppose some- 
body should see us come in?” 

“ T’ll put you out at your side yard, and 
you can slip in at the back, under the trees. 
Nobody is ever out on this road late; it 
leads through the farming district, and 
they all go to sleep with the chickabiddies. 
I swear I didn’t mean to keep you out as 
late as this. Kiss me, Posy Lady, to show 
you aren’t vexed with me!” 

Obediently she leaned nearer and kissed 
his cheek. The thought pricked her that 
when Gus returned to-morrow he would 
bring her a gift, as he always did, and she 
would thank him with a kiss. She suddenly 
felt consumed with the desire to get home. 

“ Go faster, Jim,” she urged. “ Aren’t 
you slowing down?” 

“ There’s something dark on the road 
ahead, just beyond that curve. Good Lord, 
it’s a car turned turtle!” 

“ Must we stop?” whispered Elinor. 

With the instinctive courtesy of the 
road, Jim had already applied the brakes. 
In another moment their search-lights shone 
on the wrecked machine and on a human 
body that lay pinned beneath it, twisted 
and unstirring. 

A man rushed toward them, hailing them 
wildly. Sweat was pouring from his white 
face, and one arm hung limp. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, stop!” he cried. 
“My chauffeur is killed, and my friend 
here is horribly hurt. God sent you to us! 
Help me to get Jamieson in your car, and 
I'll stay here with poor O’Hara until you 
can send a car from the nearest garage. 
I’m Baxter.” 

“ You’re hurt, too?” 

“ Nothing—just a broken left arm.” 

He slipped his uninjured arm around 
his friend. Jamieson staggered to his feet, 
reeled a step forward, but, exhausted by 
pain and blinded by blood, which was 
pouring from a cut on his forehead, he 
sank to the ground. 

“You'll have to help me lift him in,” 
gasped Baxter. “ For Heaven’s sake, man, 
hurry!” 


Jim turned to Elinor Linnell. She had 


averted her face so that the stranger could 
not see her. 

“What shall we do?” he asked hoarsely. 
“ The hospital?” 
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Situated in the heart of the town, it was 
impossible to reach the hospital without 
passing down the principal street, blazing 
with hundreds of lights, or to stop before 
its door without being in the glare of the 
big arc-light. If they took the man in, 
to-morrow the town would be ringing with 
the question: 

“Why were Jim Blake and Mrs. Linnell 
riding alone together at one o’clock in the 
morning?” 

Jim was acutely conscious of Kate, whose 
girlish innocence would sooner have con- 
nected the man she loved with a polar star 
than with a married woman. Elinor saw 
big, honest Gus with the dog’s faith in his 
eyes changed to a question—to which he 
might not believe her answer. 

“ Oh, no, no, no!” she shuddered. “ We 
can’t!” 

It roused Jim to a sense of the protection 
he owed the woman by his side. 

“We can’t take your friend with us.” 
Jim wrenched out the words with difficulty. 
“ But we'll run in on high speed and send 
out acar. It will be here in half an hour.” 

“ You can’t refuse to help an injured man 
—perhaps a dying man!” panted Baxter, 
utterly incredulous. “If the courtesy of 
the road is nothing to you, if decent hu- 
manity means nothing—why, you can’t re- 
fuse to help a man like Jamieson! If 
you’re afraid of the responsibility, I'll leave 
O’Hara and go with you.” He grasped 
Mrs. Linnell’s sleeve. “ You are a woman. 
Make your husband take this man in, for 
the sake of his wife and boy.” For the 
first time he noticed that Elinor kept her 
face hidden, and all at once he recognized 
the situation. “ So that’s it?” he demand- 
ed brutally. “ You don’t dare to be seen 
together? That’s why you leave this man 
to die like a dog on the road! Afraid of 
your reputation? Take it unspotted to 
hell with you!” 

The insult gave Jim the spur he needed 
to throw in his clutch and speed off in the 
darkness. 

“ Curse you!” cried Baxter after them. 
“ Tf I knew your poisonous names, I’d pub- 
lish them in every paper in the country! 
That’s why the skunk pulled his cap over 
his eyes as soon as he stopped the car. If 
I had only thought to take his number! 
God in heaven, to leave a dying man like 
this!” 

When an automobile and a hospital am- 
bulance brought relief, a half-hour later, 
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they could only give the information that 
a telephone message had come in a voice 
they did not recognize, saying that Mr. 
Jamieson was injured at the fork of the 
Burns’s Woods road. 


III 


“T KNEW you would be here to-day,” 
said Mrs. Linnell to Jim Blake, a week 
later. 

At first he had a sense of revulsion at 
seeing her look so well and blooming, but 
at a second glance he noticed the dark 
circles under her eyes, and saw that her 
color had been well put on. 

“T knew that once we must talk about ” 
—her voice broke—“ about it—together. 
Then never any more. Never any more! 
We must never see each other alone again.” 

“ Never,” he agreed monotonously. 

Where was the breath of flame which 
had swept them together? Gone, as the 
winds of yesterday. Between them lay a 
red gash in the earth—the grave in which 
Jamieson was buried that day. 

“ Your husband?” ° 

She understood the unfinished question. 

“Gus knew Mr. Jamieson well.” She 
put her hand to her throat, as if it were 
constricted. “ He said he was the kindliest 
man, generous and big-hearted to a fault— 
that he had helped more down-and-outs 
than any man in this State—and then to 
have help refused him! Gus read me the 
interview that Mr. Baxter gave the papers. 
It showed how excited he was when he said 
the car was black, when yours is blue, and 
that he couldn’t distinguish the man’s face, 
but he would know his hoarse, queer voice 
anywhere, and your natural voice is so 
laughing—so laughing!” She broke off 
with a sob. “It won’t ever be quite like 
that again. When Gus read the interview 
he said that if the woman was married her 
husband could forgive her for being unfaith- 


ful sooner than he could forgive her for 
the selfishness and cruelty of refusing to 
help—that she had put her reputation be- 
fore her womanhood. He said that the 
woman was more to blame than the man. 
So I can never confess to him, and it will 
always lie between us, and I—I never knew 
before how much I cared for Gus!” 

There was a silence. Then Blake spoke 
slowly. 

“T have been with Kate most of this 
horrible week. She is so true that she 
steadies a man as his mother might. If my 
mother were alive, I might tell her, but 
I can’t tell Kate. We've been talking about 
the Jamieson case, of course; nobody 
talked of anything else while he was lying 
there between life and death. Kate said 
that if the man had not wavered in his 
own mind he would have jumped out of his 
car at once and helped the wounded man 
in; that it was his place to settle the ques- 
tion, and the true chivalry would have 
been not to put the burden of such a terri- 
ble decision upon the woman. But he 
must have preferred a false chivalry to his 
human responsibility toward the life of an 
innocent person. Kate has an odd way 
of putting things. 

“* Circumstances are only the tinder- 
box,’ she said. ‘ It’s character that strikes 
the spark.’ 

“ The terrible part, the thing I can’t get 
away from, is that the doctors agreed that 
the hour’s difference in getting him to the 
hospital meant the difference between life 
and death, because of the hemorrhage and 
the pneumonia which followed. But we 
didn’t know that, we couldn’t foresee that, 
so we are not guilty.” 

He tried to say it convincingly, to com- 
fort her, even though he no longer loved 
her, but he could not look at her. He was 
looking out at the spring world from which 
Jamieson was shut away. 





BENEATH A WINDOW 


Dear heart, beneath your window 

I picture in my mind a bed of flowers, 
Rare, tiny, fragrant violets, 

Lifting fair faces to the sun and showers. 


For did you not confide that once 

You leaned without and wept through loneliness? 
So now I think there must be sprung 

A bloom where fell each tear which you confess. 


Livingston Ludlow Biddle 

















LOUIS BOTHA, MAN OF HIS 


WORD 


HOW THE FAMOUS BOER LEADER HELD TO HIS NEW OATH OF 
ALLEGIANCE AND STAMPED OUT SEDITION 


IN SOUTH 


N May 24, 1907, a gentleman 
() named Thomas Bent, prime min- 
ister of the important Australian 

state of Victoria, faced a patriotic gather- 
ing in London and spoke out of the bitter 


fulness of his heart. He said: 


General Botha came to England to shake hands 
with you over the graves of your dead relatives 
and friends. You cheered and congratulated him. 
In our country we should not have shouted our- 
selves hoarse and waved hankerchiefs at him. 

We remember things. Besides, we have a num- 
ber of wooden-legged and armless men and sor- 
rowing widows to keep our memories alive. How- 
ever, General Botha promised you certain things. 
I hope he will keep his promises, and that you 
will find the Transvaal as good a friend to you 
in the future as Australia has been. 


About the same time Rudyard Kipling, 
the indefatigable singer of imperialism, 
shouted a similar warning to the British 
people. Listen to Mr. Kipling: 


Oh, mock not the African kopje, 
Not even when peace has been signed— 
The kopje that isn’t a kopje— 
The kopje that copies its kind. 
You can never be sure of your kopje, 
But of this be you blooming well sure, 
That a kopje is always a kopje, 
And a Boojer is always a Boer! 


But the English people have ever been 
notoriously slack in grasping expert advice. 
In the same muddling, clumsy way in 
which they had gone about the building of 
great free nations all over the world, they 
went ahead with the plans for the Union 
of South Africa. This nation presently 


emerged, with General Botha as premier, 
supported by a cabinet largely composed 
of Boers and by a heavy Boer majority in 
the legislature. 
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General Botha’s “ promises,” which cau- 
tious mentors were urging England not to 
trust, were in these words: 


British supremacy will be safer in the hands of 
the Boers than in those of cosmopolitan cap- 
italists. We have fought and suffered grievously 
more than anybody else in this country. That is 
past, and no one is so foolish as to want it all 
over again. The questions of the flag and of 
supremacy have been settled for all time. They 
are both now outside of politics. We are now 
concerned with our domestic affairs. Having got 
free government, our natural desire is, and our 
sole endeavor will be, so to govern that the coun- 
try shall prosper and the two races be drawn 
together. 

At Vereeniging I signed the treaty of peace. I 
then solemnly accepted what is so dear to you— 
your king and your flag. They are now our 
king and our flag. 


What came of these promises? 

One night in September, 1914, a huge, 
dark-bearded, compassionate man, a tried 
administrator, a military genius of rare 
gifts, a chosen leader and a fervent patriot, 
paced from room to room of his quiet 
home, struggling with a mighty crisis. In 
that hour Louis Botha entered the valley 
of torment. 

What he had told England had been 
falsified—though by no action of his. In 
South Africa there had grown up a power- 
ful party of irreconcilables, under narrow, 
bigoted, passionate leaders. They were 
without a literature, without learning, 
without vision. In place of these was a 
feverish religious fanaticism, intensified by 
the superstitions born of the vast distances 
and the furious storms of the veldt, and 
by the consciousness of their own rugged 
power. In their conquest of the heart of 
a continent, in their battle prowess, in the 
teachings of their pastors and the visions of 
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their seers, they saw themselves as the 
chosen people of God. 

To them the English were interlopers, 
the outside world a contemptible thing, 
civilization, as we dream of it, uncompre- 
hended and undesired. Their black serv- 
ants, their wide, wind-swept farms, their 
patriarchal life, their racial traditions— 
these things must be perpetuated, and all 
conflicting ideas and institutions must be 
stamped out as heresy. 

Botha knew what most Englishmen did 
not—that German intrigue was the small- 
est factor in the situation which swiftly 
came to a head in South Africa during the 
first sixty days of the great war. He knew 
the politics of his native land as no out- 
sider could know it. 

Born in Natal of pure Dutch stock, 
seemingly unromantic by nature, and 
merely a good commercial scholar in his 
school days, he had gone as a youth into 
the wild country beyond the northern 
mountains to fight the natives and found a 
new republic. He showed good fighting 
ability, and became the right hand of Gen- 
eral Lucas Meyer, first president of a little 
state that was soon merged with the 
Transvaal. 

Then he settled down to the life of a 
prosperous Boer farmer. He married a 
British wife, Miss Emmett, a relative of 
the famous Irish patriot; and even this 
step was of use to his enemies in his hour 
of trial, many years later. Hertzog and 
Grobler and Kemp and their followers in- 
timated that he was thus under the dom- 
ination of English ties and English ideals, 
and was a traitor to Boerdom. 

Botha was one of the small minority 
of Boer leaders who opposed war with 
England. He warned his countrymen that 
inevitable defeat lay at the end of the 
path they were choosing; but when the 
decision was made, he was among the first 
to take the field. 

What befell when Botha went to battle 
made no agreeable chapter in the military 
history of Britain. Though practically 
untrained in war, his remarkable common 
sense and incisive mind made him a skilful 
commander in less than a month. He and 
Beyers, both young men, were alone among 
the Boer captains in their swift grasp of 
the principles of strategy, and in possessing 
the instinct of general command, whereby 
the best use is made of all branches of a 
modern military force. Most of their col- 


leagues mere guerrilla chiefs, leaders of 
isolated commandos. 

It was Botha who planted himself in 
the path of Sir Redvers Buller at the 
crossing of the Tugela River. It was 
Botha who chose the ground and drew up 
the plans for the battle of Colenso. It 
was Botha who directed that fight, which 
dealt so heavy a blow to the prestige of 
British arms. 

He fought to the bitter end of the war— 
a redoubtable and knightly hearted foe; 
but when the game was up he accepted 
defeat as heroically as he had accepted 
battle. 

“Tf I consulted only myself and my 
own stake in this conflict,” he said when 
he signed the treaty at Vereeniging, “I 
would go on to the last; but we have no 
right to sacrifice our countrymen in a hope- 
less struggle.” 

He became prime minister of the Trans- 
vaal, and afterward premier of the Union 
of South Africa. It was in the formation 
of the first federal government that seeds 
of sedition were sown. General Beyers, 
Botha’s comrade in arms, felt that he 
should be speaker of the assembly. The 
premier thought so too; but the mother 
colony, the Cape, deprived of the premier- 
ship, set up a sturdy claim for the next 
best place. Botha recognized the justice 
of the claim, and threw his weight against 
Beyers for the speakership, giving him, as 
a consolation prize, the command of the 
defense force, or militia. 

The powerful Het Volk, or Boer party, 
supported Beyers, and Botha was accused 
of having gone over to the English. Hert- 
zog, in the Orange Free State, was spread- 
ing the doctrine that the British Empire 
meant nothing to South Africa save where- 
in it could be of use to South Africa. 
Many of the famous old Boer leaders ral- 
lied to this call; and better than any man, 
Botha knew what was in the minds of 
thousands of his countrymen when he 
reached the parting of the ways that Sep- 
tember night. 

His trusted friend and comrade, com- 
mander of his forces, was in open rebellion. 
De la Rey, uncrowned king of the Western 
Transvaal, had raised the old flag. Maritz 
was busy with the Germans on the western 
frontier. Kemp was stirring the burghers 
in the northern Cape districts. Steyn, the 
last president of the Free State, sulked 
at his farm. 














LOUIS BOTHA, MAN OF HIS WORD 












































GENERAL BOTHA, ONCE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE BOER ARMY, NOW 
PREMIER OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, AND LATELY THE 
CONQUEROR OF GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


From a photograph by Lafayette, London 


These men had been his friends and 
comrades. They had broken bread to- 
gether on the morning of many a battle. 
They were of his blood, bred in his father- 
land. With them he had earned laurels 
as a soldier, glory as a patriot. If he 
joined with them he might add to both. 
If he struck against them he might lose 
both. 

And against this strong call was nothing 
but a scrap of paper — his promise, his 
pledged word. Probably none of us can 
even guess with what doubting and burn- 
ing and torment Botha searched his soul 
in that week while he waited in vain for 
Steyn to save the honor of the land. Twice 
he appealed to the ex-president to call the 
rebel leaders together and urge them to re- 
8 


member their oaths. But Steyn moved too 
late. The rebellion flared into open flame 
—and Botha took the field for his oath 
and his people’s honor, for his new king 
and his new flag. 

The result is history. De la Rey was 
accidentally shot by the Johannesburg po- 
lice. De Wet was crushed and captured. 
Beyers was killed trying to escape. Kemp 
surrendered, and the rebellion was over. 
Then German Southwest Africa was in- 
vaded and conquered by a powerful army 
under Botha’s personal command. 

Botha was the Botha of old; and at the 
ensuing election the Boers—except for a 
stubborn minority in the Orange Free State 
—overwhelmingly supported him. He had 
saved the honor of his country. 
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FRANCE’S WAR 


LEADER A 


HATER OF WAR 


ARISTIDE BRIAND, A SOCIALIST 
AND DREAMER, BUT A TRUSTED 
CHIEF WHO HAS SHOWN RARE 


COURAGE AND ENERGY 
IN GREAT CRISES 


NE day, years ago, an earnest man 
() undertook to explain to us the 

inner meaning of French politics. 
He said he understood that subject thor- 
oughly. We were just becoming interested 
when a number of muscular fellows in blue 
caps sneaked up, threw a net over him, and 
led him away, with many apologies for hav- 
ing allowed him to escape. 

With this thrilling episode upon the sky- 
line of your vision, the career of Aristide 
Briand, the new premier of war-stricken 
France, becomes merely a simple and 
logical development — as natural and in- 
evitable as might be Billy Sunday’s steady 
growth toward the job of field-secretary 
and lobbyist for the Retail Liquor Dealers’ 
Association. In many ways it is not so 
astonishing as the spectacle of some of the 
bitterest Tories in Great Britain conspiring 
to make David Lloyd-George prime min- 
ister; but England, in temperament, is just 
now more French than France has ever 
been since the Commune. So the rule that 
you must approach French politics with the 
maxim, “ Wonder at nothing,” still holds 
good. 
Wherefore, you should not be surprised 
that Aristide Briand calls himself a So- 
cialist, that he insists that he is a Socialist, 
and that he has been chucked out of the 
Socialist party. All this is perfectly natural 
and ordinary: in French politics. M. Briand 
probably feels that he is the Socialist 
party, and therefore cannot cease to become 
connected with it unless he kills himself. 

In France, as elsewhere, to call a man a 
Socialist is a vague and hazy description of 
his political philosophy. In the first place, 
there are Socialists and socialists. The 
capital letter makes a profound difference. 
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ARISTIDE BRIAND, WHO BECAME PREMIER OF 
FRANCE ON THE RESIGNATION OF M. 
VIVIANI IN OCTOBER LAST 


Just as a man may be a Democrat and not 
a democrat, or a Catholic without being 
a catholic, so may he be a Socialist without 
being a socialist. 

Consequently, to understand Briand, it 
is important above everything else to 
plumb the new premier’s political faith. 

To begin with, all socialists may be 
roughly divided into three classes. The 
first are known as Marxists, taking their 
name from a remarkable German who was 
steeped in a morbid atmosphere of Munich 
beer and metaphysics, out of which emerged 
a book called “ Das Kapital ””—a book 
which is learnedly discussed by thousands 
who have recoiled, stunned, from the at- 
tempt to read it. He laid down the cheery 
little doctrine that all movements for so- 
cial improvement and a betterment of 
man’s relations with man should be sup- 
pressed, thereby hastening a great and de- 
sirable social revolution with fire and sword. 

Then there is a huge group which goes 
to the other extreme and pins its faith on 
the gradual education of mankind. It is 
not only opposed to violence of any kind, 
but is even opposed to political action as 
an organized party. 

Between these two are the Socialist 
parties of the various constitutional govern- 
ments, who, as a whole, believe in legislating 
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the race into socialism with any machinery 
of government that may be at hand. 

Finally, there is also a- fourth group, 
which may: be called the Briandist. It is 
made up of Aristide Briand. This classifi- 
cation is necessary, because Briand does 
not fit into any of the other three. 

When young Briand set out into the 
world, he rejected all three of the recognized 
programs, because they were not lively 
enough to suit him. Even the Marxian 
schedule, with its fascinating climax of the 
capitalistic system swallowed up in a red 
volcano of revolution, was. too tame and 
remote for him. He wanted something with 
more immediate zip and go to it. 

It must not be supposed that he was em- 
bittered in youth. There was none of the 
fierce madness of Rousseau about him. His 
people were placid, well-to-do householders 
in. provincial France. He was born at 
Nantes, the industrial city and seaport on 
the estuary of the Loire, fifty-four years 
ago. He had a good education, and starva- 
tion never looked him in the eye. If you 
are a reader of portraits, his picture tells 
the story. He has the skull of a mighty 
dreamer and the jaw of a useful prize- 
fighter. 

He first attracted attention as a clever 
student of the law, but his heart was proba- 
bly never in it. A science based on the 
dictum, “‘ the decision stands,” could never 
have held him long. The static never had 
any charm for Briand. He is essentially 
dynamic. . 

So when he came forth as the editor of 
a paper called Le Peuple, that publication 
was what might have been expected. It 
preached just plain, unvarnished anarchy. 
It was not what could be called an aston- 
ishing journalistic success. If Briand was 
disappointed because the French people 
were not quite as ready for the millennium 
as he felt himself to be, he was not dis- 
couraged; nor did he abate his convictions 
to any extent.. It is worth noting that 
years later, when his reputation in politics 
was more than national, we find him advo- 
cating free love with the same stark moral 
courage that has flamed through his whole 
career. 

His next journalistic enterprise was La 
Lanterne, a publication with an editorial 
policy based on the quest of Diogenes. At 
last he joined with the famous Jaurés, who 
was assassinated on the eve of the great 
war, in founding L’Humanité, which be- 
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came the recognized mouthpiece of French 
Socialism. 

Superficially, Briand and Jaurés seemed 
to be in beautiful accord as to the correct 
system for regenerating the world. Funda- 
mentally, they were wide apart. Probably 
they were in full agreement on one point 
only—their hatred of war and their glorifi- 
cation of internationalism. They worked 
together and made L’Humanité one of the 
most powerful organs in France; but even 
at that time — twenty years ago — Briand 
began to show signs that he was impatient 
of the do-nothing policy of the Marxian 
wing. 

It was a temperamental impossibility for 
him to sit by and dream of a millennium. 
He had to feel that he was taking active 
and militant steps to bring it about. His 
break with Jules Guesde, at the Workers’ 
Congress of 1894, was the first sign of his 
commitment to a definite program. Guesde, 
who is a member of the present cabinet, 
opposed the labor-union movement on the 
ground that it would force from “ capital ” 
certain palliative concessions, and thus set 
farther and farther back the day of the 
grand social upheaval. 

Briand took the opposite view. He held 
that the strengthening of labor-unions was 
the first step in an aggressive campaign 
against the whole capitalistic system of 
civilization. From that day he was a 
marked man in French politics. The rad- 
icals who clamored for immediate action 
hailed him as a trusted leader. . In 1902 he 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies as 
the avowed champion of syndicalism. 

Here his rise was rather rapid, not be- 
cause of his political principles, but because 
of his political skill and genius of leadership 
—thereby proving that French politics are 
not much different from those of any other 
country, merely more so. The chamber 
was split up into innumerable little groups, 
no one of which formed even a respectable 
minority, to say nothing of a majority. By 
skilful building Briand drew enough of 
these radical groups together to make a 
clumsy and uncertain working party. 

His stated purpose was the improvement 
of the condition of the working classes. 
He was bitterly opposed by the clerical 
party, one of the most powerful of the 
little groups. The Catholic church at that 
time, along with some other religious or- 
ganizations, enjoyed recognition by the 
state and a subsidy from the national 
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treasury. The clerical party was also the 
parliamentary stronghold of the rayalists. 

With the simple directness that has al- 
ways characterized Briand when confronted 
with a concrete situation, he went to the 
heart of this problem. He destroyed the 
Concordat, cut off the subsidy, and crushed 
the political power of the church. There 
were no more royalist machinations. Take 
it by and large, it was a fairly thorough- 
going bit of work. It greatly strengthened 
him to face a graver situation which arose 
a short time later, for, while it was a com- 
plete cutting out of these factors in the 
higher politics of France, it was done with 
much skill and gentleness, like the work 
of a good surgeon. 

In 1906 he accepted a post in the Sarrien 
ministry, and was charged with seeing this 
law executed. The Socialists promptly 
heaved him overboard for taking a port- 
folio; but he stuck to his job and to his 
profession of radical principles, particularly 
his enthusiasm for labor-unions. 

This brought him, by the amusing irony 
of events, face to face with militant syn- 
dicalism. The railway men, to the number 
of more than thirty thousand, went out on 
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strike and tied up the railways. Here was 
Briand’s chance to strike a blow for labor. 
Did he do it? Not exactly. The strikers 
being army reservists, he called them to the 
colors, and sent them back to work as 
soldiers. The strike was broken instantly. 

In this, as in other things, Briand has 
ever maintained that he has not forfeited 
his principles. As a matter of fact, he has 
had the experience common to most radicals 
when they become government officers. The 
first hot flame of youth has died away. The 
iron ring of circumstance, the resistless 
march of events, close in upon them. The 
door of idealistic opportunity is shut with 
the lock of material conditions. 

Briand ‘did not do what he might have 
liked to do, but what he was irresistibly im- 
pelled to do. A friend of labor, he struck 
down the labor-unions in their hour of vic- 
tory. A hater of war, France has turned 
to him to lead Ja patrie to a triumphant 
peace. His countrymen do not consider his 
professions of faith. They know that he 
has never flinched from any situation. 

They know that Briand will shelve his 
dream of a worid conflagration until he has 
lit the altar-fires of victory in France. ~ 


LOT 


Some to the East have gone 
And some toward the West; 
Why wait you here alone, 
A solitary guest? 


They were a gallant throng 
In the banquet-hall that sate, 
But laughter, light, and song 
Waned as the hour grew late. 


The minute that is past 
Is infinitely far; 

The first is with the last— 
Far as the farthest star. 


Age clings to youth as though 
Youth might with her remain, 
Knowing it is not so, 
Knowing the wish is vain. 


The greatest good is not 
The pain of life to miss, 
But to share the common lot; 
There is no good but this. 


With them to laugh or grieve, 
Till the ending of earth’s light, 

And, as our friends take leave, 
With them to say good night. 


John Lang Sinclair 
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OOKING back, 
in mid-season, 
upon what the 
theatrical year has 
thus far achieved 
we find “ The Boom- 
erang,” at the Bel- 
asco, and “ Common 
Clay,” at the Re- 
public, first among 
the outstanding hits 
that New York has 
been most anxious 
to see. In neither 
case did the play 
itself come in for 
the biggest meed of 
praise, as was the 
case with such pieces 
as “ Paid in Full”’ 
and “Within the 
Law.” It was the 
acting of Wallace 
Eddinger, Arthur 
Byron, Martha Hed- 
man, and Ruth 
Shepley in “ The 
Boomerang,” 
and of Jane 
Cowl,. John 
Mason, Dudley 
Hawley, and Orme 
Caldara in “ Com- 

































































KATIE SCHMIDT, LEADING WOMAN IN SKATING 
BALLET, “FLIRTING AT ST. MORITZ,” AT 
THE NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


From a photograph by White, New York 







in the second for 
some obviously 
theatric tricks. 

One other accom- 
plishment of the 
early autumn, al- 
though not strictly 
dramatic, should re- 
ceive mention, and 
that is the success 
of Charles Dilling- 
ham in making the 
Hippodrome “ come 
back.” The ice- 
skating ballet that 
finishes out the big 
bill draws crowds 
twice a day to this 
spacious temple of 
amusement, which 
last year seemed to 
be losing its popu- 
larity. The portrait 
on this page shows 
Katie Schmidt, an 
Austrian girl, who 
was a great success 
at the Admiral’s 
Palace, in Berlin, 
when she created the 
part of Kitty Gold- 
bird, the rich widow 
in “ Flirting at St. 


mon Clay,” that redeemed the first play Moritz,” as the Hippodrome’s dance car- 


from its frailty of structure and atoned 
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nival on skates is called. 
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In answer to many queries, it may be “ When We Were Forty-One,” that she be- 


stated that the ice in the huge tank is 
artificially frozen not more than once or 
twice a week, although a fresh surface is 
put on after each matinée per- 
formance so as to insure a 
smooth arena for the eve- Z 
ning. As to the skee- Me 
jumpers, they do not Y 

land on feather beds 
in the wings, but on 
a board platform. 
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came known to Broadway. New York 
liked her so well that by the following 
January she was made a star in “ The Van- 
derbilt Cup.”’ After a long run in 

this, the first of the automobile 
plays, she came under Mr. 
Dillingham’s manage- 
ment and played in 
“The Hoyden,” 
“ The Fair Co-Ed,” 
“The Slim Prin- 
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ELSIE JANIS, WHO HAS JUST FINISHED WITH “ MISS INFORMATION” AND IS WAITING 
FOR A BIGGER SHOW 


From her latest photograph by White, New York 


Mention of Dillingham recalls the fact 
that his “ Chin-Chin,” with Montgomery 
and Stone, has settled down for another 
year at the Globe Theater, after making a 
vain effort to leave town and seek new 
fields. He is also the manager of Elsie 
Janis, of whom we give a new portrait, 
after trying for many months to find one 
worthy of this clever young woman’s ver- 
satility and general attractiveness. 

Miss Janis was born in Delaware, Ohio, 
on the 16th of March, 1889, and was only 
eight when she made her first stage ap- 
pearance as a boy in “ The Charity Ball,” 
at Columbus. It was in 1905, in the 
Wistaria Grove roof-garden atop the New 
York Theater, with her imitations in 


cess,” ‘and “ The Lady of the Slipper ”—in 
the last-named, in association with Mont- 
gomery and Stone. 

Last winter Miss Janis spent in London, 
which voted her great. She returned in 
August to rehearse for ““ Miss Information,” 
which proved to be too slight a piece in 
comparison with the big productions pre- 
viously associated with her name. 

Miss Janis is a firm believer in artistic 
progress. As proof I submit the fact that 
in “ Miss Information ” she gave no imita- 
tions. Ten years ago, just after she had 
made her first New York hit with her mim- 
icries of such people as Chevalier, Eddie 
Foy, and Marie Dressler, it was said of her 
in the Theater Magazine: 
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Miss Janis, however, sets comparatively lit- 
tle store by these mirthful mimicries which 
have introduced her to the metropolitan pub- 
lic. Her serious ambition is to shine as a star 
in light opera of the legitimate sort. 


While she now recognizes that her 
vocal limitations forbid her the operatic 
heights, she has risen to others by con- 
fining her imitations to types rather than 
persons, and by cultivating her undenia- 
ble gifts as a dancer. 

Another actress who believes in prog- 
ress through versatility is Ethel Barry- 
more. One might have expected that 
she would wait for another such play as 
“The Shadow ” or “ Mid-Channel,” in 
which she was so highly praised for her 
emotional work. But along came the 
chance to create Emma McChesney, the 
petticoat saleswoman in the Edna Ferber 
stories; and by her pronounced success 
in her new field Miss Barrymore has 
justified all the good things said of her 
in the old one. For what artistic ad- 
vance is there in simply slipping from 
one character into another of the same 
type? 

In “Our Mrs. McChesney” Miss 
Barrymore is enabled to run the histrionic 
gamut, except for tearing passions to 
tatters in a terrific outburst—a branch 
of art which, after all, is fast being rele- 
gated to the scrap-heap. 

While the comedy that Miss Ferber, 
with the assistance of George V. Hobart, 
has made out of her stories is perhaps 
more of an entertainment than a play, it 
assuredly permits its star to twinkle bril- 
liantly. Take, for instance, the scene in 
the first act, where Mrs. McChesney, 
plans a sacrifice that will permit her boy 
Jack to complete his education and have 
a permanent home with her, only to find 
that he has raised a check and married 
a show-girl. There is no outcry, no 
recrimination. Through her sheer art in 
expression and gesture the actress makes 
us sense the harrowing of her spirit and 
catch the mother love that takes up a 
new burden, as she resolves to save her 
boy from himself by helping him to 
make the best of a bad start. 

The Frohman people have given Miss 
Barrymore splendid support in one of 
the largest casts of the season. It in- 
cludes William Boyd, who scored so 
heavily last spring with Margaret Anglin 
in “ Beverly’s Balance” as T. A. Buck, 
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LOUISE DRESSER, LEADING WOMAN AS RUTH 


PERLMUTTER IN THE BIG HIT, 
“ABE AND MAWRUSS” 





From her latest photograph by White, New York 
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From a photograph—Copsrighted, 1915, by 
Charles Frohman, Incorporated 
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WILLIAM BOYD, ETHEL BARRYMORE, AND GWENDOLYN PIERS IN THE LAST ACT OF 
“OUR MRS. McCHESNEY ”™ 


Jr., and Donald Gallaher, who for many 
years played boys’ réles in the Frohman 
companies, for Jack McChesney. 

Miss Barrymore has become marvelously 
slender since we saw her last winter in 
“The Shadow,” so that it was not at all 
necessary to engage so stout a stenographer 
as Gwendolyn Piers for Pearlie Schultz. 
Happily, Miss Piers demonstrates consum- 
mate ability for her réle, aside from any 
considerations of avoirdupois. Lola Fisher, 
in “ Under Cover” last season, makes an 
appealing figure of Vieva, Jack’s wife; and 
a newcomer, W. H. Saint James, gets many 
a laugh for his Fat Ed Meyers. 

I note in the list of thirty-seven prin- 
civals a name that has seldom been absent 


from Miss Barrymore’s programs—that of 
Anita Rothe (Hattie Stich), who was with 
her in her first starring vehicle, “ Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines,” produced in 
1901. That play, by the way, was the 
work of Clyde Fitch, and in “ Our Mrs. 
McChesney ” Miss Barrymore returns for 
the first time to her first love, as it were— 
an American playwright. 

“ Our Mrs. McChesney,” I understand, 
was offered to the H. B. Harris Estate, pre- 
sumably for Rose Stahl, but was not looked 
upon with favor in that quarter. I am not 
surprised at this. While Miss Stahl’s per- 


sonal preferences would probably be for 
just such a rdéle, she no doubt realizes that 
her clientele prefers her as chief purveyor 
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of slang; and in the Edna Ferber comedy most of 
the picturesque phrases are spoken at her, not by her. 

It was a coincidence that in the same week with 
“Our Mrs. McChesney” another play based on 
woman’s attire saw the metropolitan footlights. 
This was the sequel to “ Potash and Perlmutter,” 
entitled, after many experiments with other names, 
simply “ Abe and Mawruss.” 

I recall the many misgivings on the part of man- 
agers before the first dramatization of the Montague 
Glass stories of Jewish life were suffered to reach the 
stage. In fact, so cold were the managerial feet that 
Mr. Glass lost interest in the thing himself. But 
finally, in 1913, 
—— the piece was of- 
fered at the Cohan 
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ON THE RIGHT, 
HERTHA MAY AS 
MILADY OF THE 
HUNT IN THE PALACE 

THEATER FASHION 
SHOW 








Photographs 
by White, 
; New York 
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ON THE LEFT, LILLIAN MAHONEY AS 
BRITTANY IN THE PALACE THEATER 










































FASHION SHOW 





Theater, and ran there for the entire season, 

with Barney Bernard as Abe Potash, Lee 

Kohlmar for Marks Pasinsky, and Louise 
Dresser as Ruth. 

These three continue in the same rdéles 

in the sequel, while Morris Perl- 

mutter, created by Alexander 

Carr, now falls to Julius 
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Tannen. Mrs. Potash, originated by Elita 
Proctor Otis, is played by Mme. Cot- 
trelly in her inimitable style. The new piece, 
except for some loose ends which captious 
people might criticise as in need of better 
tying up, is fully as entertaining as its 
predecessor—which, by the bye, was the 
bill at the Queen’s Theater, London, from 
April 14,1914, to November 13, rors. 

When one considers the really excellent 
work of Barney Bernard—who is no kin to 
the renowned Sam of the same name—it 
seems almost unbelievable that up to two 
years ago, when Mr. Woods engaged him 
to create Abe Potash, he had vainly begged 
the managers to give him a regular part in 
a New York show. 

He is thirty-eight years old, and was 
born in Rochester, New York, whence he 
journeyed to the “ big town ” when he was 
only fifteen. His first connection with the 
stage came about through a monologue 
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which he wrote and delivered at a benefit 
performance in Terrace Garden. It made 
such a hit with the audience that the man- 
agement of Fred Rider’s Moulin Rouge 
Burlesque offered him a week’s engage- 
ment at Miner’s at twenty-five dollars, 
provided he made good at his first per- 
formance. 

After the Monday matinée Mr. Bernard 
wanted to know if he could stay the week 
out. 

“ All season!” 
unguarded reply. 

This set the actor-author thinking. If 
he had made such a hit as that, with ma- 
terial that he had written as well as de- 
livered, he felt that he ought not to work 


was the burlesque man’s 
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DITRICHSTEIN TRYING VIRGINIA FOX BROOKS’S VOICE IN THE FIRST ACT OF “ THE GREAT LOVER’ 


LEO 














From a photograph by White, New York 

















for twenty - five dollars a week. Ten dollars was 
tacked on to the offer, but Bernard still balked and 
This gave 
him sufficient vogue to secure fifty-five dollars a week 
as principal comedian in Fred Irwin’s burlesquers. 

and here 
Bernard spent half_a year playing David Warfield’s 
part in the Weber-Fields piece, “ Fiddledee-dee,” 
which he did also for twenty weeks at Fisher's 
In the Golden Gate 
City he stayed for five years, playing every- 


went into vaudeville with his monologue. 


Then came the Buffalo exposition, 


Theater in San Francisco. 
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From a photograth 
by White, 
New York 
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ELSE ALDER AS TOOTSIE IN ONE OF THE MANY 
SCENES GOING TO MAKE UP “AROUND THE MAP” 


thing, as he himself put it, “ from juveniles 
to Shylock. At first,” he went on, “I re- 
garded the réle of Shylock as a joke, be- 
cause there were no laughs in it. I was 
then twenty-three years old, and one of 
the San Francisco critics called me the 
youngest Shylock in captivity.” 

From California he came to New York, 
the universal Mecca of the profession, but 
nobody seemed to think that he could act, 
although managers were quite willing to 
let him stand out in front and tell jokes 
in musical shows. Think of that ‘when you 
read notices of his work in “ Abe and 
Mawruss ” like this: 


Bernard’s characterization of Abe Potash is one 
of the real achievements in character delineation 
of the last dozen years. 

We do not remember ever having seen a char- 
acter-part better played than Abe Potash in “ Abe 
and Mawruss.” 


The late Charles Klein, who helped to 
make the first “ Potash and Perlmutter ” 









play, was engaged at work on the sequel, 
and had the script with him on the Lusi- 
tania when he went down with that ill- 
fated ship last May. Thereupon Roi 
Cooper Megrue was called in, and together 
with Mr. Glass contrived this second series 
of adventures of the cloak-and-suit-makers, 
which displays every promise of crowding 
the big Lyric Theater for the entire season. 

In “ Potash and Perlmutter” we saw 
Louise Dresser, the designer in the estab- 
lishment, won as a bride by Morris Perl- 
mutter. Now, as Mrs. Perlmutter—suffer- 
ing a theatrical change of husbands, for 
Carr has gone into vaudeville—we find her 
as the wife who sides with her husband’s 
partner in distrusting the men who have 
persuaded him to incorporate the business. 
She has an important part, and puts it 
over with a convincing power that one 
would scarcely have expected in an actress 
who last winter had nothing more his- 
trionically weighty to do than to sing 
“ Down on the Erie Canal,” with Cohan 
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and Collier in “Hello, Broadway!” 
Perhaps her success in migrating from 
musical shows to drama is due to the 
fact that she is a native of Indiana, a 
State proverbially full of literary and 
artistic genius. .- 

Women’s wear bulked large in the 
autumn’s plays. Aside from “ Our 
Mrs. McChesney” and “Abe and 

Mawruss,” there was May Tully’s 
Fall Fashion Show with eight 
scenes and a cast occupying three 
pages of the house-bill at the 
Palace Theater, where it ran for 
two weeks, and then adjourned to 
the road in a blaze of glory. The 
latest things in costumes for morning, 
noon, and night were on view, and as what 
milady wears never seemed of so much im- 
portance as now, even with Paris practically 
out of the running, it is small wonder that a 
vaudeville production so uniquely conceived 
and lavishly carried out should have delighted 



































FELICE LYNE, COLORATURA SOPRANO WITH 
THE BOSTON OPERA COMPANY, AS 
JULIETTE IN GOUNOD S OPERA 


ON THE RIGHT, TAMAKI MIURA, JAPA 
NESE PRIMA DONNA WITH THE 
BOSTON OPERA COMPANY 





From a portrait in oils by Beresford 
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its audiences. Before the company 
went on tour it paraded before a 
camera in order that the smaller com- 
munities, not on the Keith circuits, 
should get a moving glimpse of the 
latest creations from the Fifth Ave- 
nue shops. 

A far cry from sartorial correctness 
is the peak of the Jungfrau, which is 
in more senses than one the high 
point of Franz Lehar’s latest op- 
eretta, recently brought out in 
New York under the title, ““ Alone 
at Last.” It contains some very 
fine music written by the com- 
poser of “The Merry Widow” and 
capably sung by one of the most com- 
petent casts recently heard in work of 
this sort. There’s a newcomer, Mme. 
Namara, for the prima donna, with 
John Charles Thomas — that find in 
barytones introduced to us last spring 
in “The Peasant Girl”—and Jose 






























































MAGGIE TEYTE, WITH THE BOSTON OPERA 
COMPANY, AS CHERUBINO IN “ THE 
MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” 


From a thotograth by the McClure Studio, 
New York 
ON THE LEFT, MAY SCHEIDER, AMERI- 
CAN SOPRANO WITH THE BOSTON 
OPERA COMPANY 
From a photograph by the Ateda Studio 
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JOSEPHINE STEVENS, DAUGHTER OF THE LATE THEATRICAL MANAGER, 
BEN STEVENS, AND LEADING WOMAN WITH ANDREW MACK ~ 


IN “THE IRISH DRAGOON " 


pat 
From a phétograph by White. New York 


Collins to help out in the lighter music. 
But the success of the whole is jeopardized 
by the craze for adaptation that seems to 
have seized upon our managers. 

As the scene is necessarily kept in 
Switzerland, one would think a straight 
translation of the book would suffice; but 
no, with the penchant for horse-play that 
has ruined so many pieces, the sponsors for 
“ Alone at Last ” must needs drag in two 
American librettists to “ fix up the thing.” 
The result is a hodgepodge of vaudeville 
features thrown against a background of 
high-class music. 

What is the inevitable result? Those 
who like the cheap fun are not the sort 
to admire the kind of music with which it 
is sandwiched. Those who enjoy Lehar’s 
clever work are bored almost to extinction 
by the alleged comedy. 

But for this interpolated buffoonery, it 
would only be a short step from the con- 


sideration of “ Alone at 
Last” to grand opera 





itself, of which New 
York had its first sam- 
ples for the season in 
late October, supplied 
by the Boston Opera 
Company, on tour pre- 
liminary to its winter 
stay at the Hub. 

Two surprises were 
revealed by the organi- 
zation, which was adver- 
tised as offering the most 
comprehensive combina- 
tion of opera and ballet 
ever put forward in 
America, Pavlowa and 
her Russian dancers be- 
ing booked to appear 
at every performance. 
The first surprise came 
with the revelation that 
Pavlowa herself is the 
proprietor of the troupe, 
having invested in it the 
money she made last 
year by posing for mo- 
tion pictures. The: sec- 
ond was “ Madama But- 


























terfly,” with a real 
Japanese prima donna, 
Mme. Tamaki Miura, to 
sing Cio-Cio-San. 

It was highly edify- 
ing to read next morn- 
ing’s comments on this last operatic coup. 
“Is Mme. Miura an artist, or merely a 
curiosity?” inquired one New York critic, 
who should have been able to answer the 
question himself. Another wrote as follows: 


If any one had supposed* that Mme. Miura’s 
impersonation of Cio-Cio-San would add to the 
realistic effect of Puccini’s music, that illusion was 


dispelled last night. Truth to tell, the Japanese 
soprano’s performance, curious and interesting as 
it was in itself, brought out more clearly than 
ever the distinctly un-Japanese character of the 
lyric play. 


A consensus of the comments would 
indicate that her histrionic abilities were far 
above her vocal attainments. She made 
her début at the Imperial Opera in Tokyo. 

Pavlowa’s share in “ Butterfly ” was with 
an afterpiece in the shape of the ballet 
“Snow Flakes” from Tschaikowsky’s 
“ Nut-Cracker Suite.” 
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Among the coloratura singers of the 
company is May Scheider, who, so far as 
I know, is the only prima donna in ex- 
istence claiming New York as her birth- 
place. She studied with Lamperti in Ber- 
lin and Jean de Reszke in Paris, and her 
first professional engagement was at the 
Municipal Opera in Zurich, Switzerland, 
whence she passed to the Court Opera in 
Karlsruhe. 

Felice Lyne, born in Kansas City, sang 
herself into fame when Oscar Hammerstein 
was impresario at the same Manhattan 
Opera House where the Boston company 
held forth during its fortnight’s stay in New 
York. Maggie Teyte, English, was for sev- 
eral seasons a member of the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, and in torr sang such 
rdles as the name-part in Massenet’s 
“ Cendrillon ” under Hammerstein in Phila- 
delphia. 


LESS THAN OPERA, MORE THAN REVUE 


“ Around the Map” deserves a more 
dignified classification than that of “a 
musical globe-trot.” With book by C. 
M. S. McLellan, author of “ Leah 
Kleschna ” and “ The Pink Lady,” 
and a competent cast, the produc- 
tion is marked by a sanity not 


From a photograph by 
White, New York 
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always observable in goods of this brand, 
and it is not surprising that Klaw & Er- 
langer find themselves comfortably saddled 
with a big success. Among the principals 
are Georgia O’Ramey, who was Kit Mc- 
Nair in “Seven Days,” Hazel Cox, who 
was in “ A Modern Eve” at the Casino 
last spring, and Else Alder, a real discovery 
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PEGGY 


RUSH, LEADING WOMAN AS POSY IN “ QUINNEYS’ " ONE OF THE NEW PLAYS FROM LONDON 
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from the Johann Strauss Theater in Vienna. 
The music, by Herman Finck, is catchy, 
and the costumes are wonderful, even for 
these days. There is a situation in the 
last act that is not such a far cry 
from one in “ The Merry 
Widow ” itself. 
Miss Alder, 
born in Gratz, 
Austria, is here 
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Settings by the Viennese artist, Joseph 
Urban, form a rich feast for the eye. His 
work is a revelation of what may be done 
by the scene-painter’s brush, whether the 

subject be grand opera or Zieg- 

feld’s Follies. Now that 
the competition of the 
movies is so strong 
in the way of 
giving us “ na- 










































































SYDNEY BOOTH AND PHCEBE FOSTER IN THE NEW AMERICAN PLAY BY IRVIN COBB 


AND BAYARD VEILLER, 


From a? 


by grace of the war, which interfered with 
her Continental bookings. In Berlin she 
created the name-part in “ Sari,” the Hun- 
garian operetta which ran a season at this 
same New Amsterdam Theater. She can 
act as well as sing, and has a sense of 
humor which makes her a valuable asset 
for a piece like “ Around the Map.” 


“ BACK HOME" 


hotograph by White, New York 


ture stuff,” it is indeed fortunate for the 
theater that Urban is on hand with his 
wonderful color schemes. 


JULIA ARTHUR COMES BACK 


It was inevitable that Julia Arthur 
should come back. They all do, with the 
exception of Mary Anderson, and I hear 
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that even she is being tempted to go at 
least as far as the screen. 

Oddly enough, Miss Arthur came back, 
not as a star, as she was when she said 
farewell to the boards some fifteen years 
ago, in “ More Than Queen,” but merely 
as the featured player with “ The Eternal 
Magdalene,” in which Emmett Corrigan 
has far more to do than she. 

This play was written by a young Cleve- 
land man, Robert McLaughlin, and brought 
out in stock in the Ohio city. Because it 
played up the sex question, managers as 
far away as New York became wildly in- 
terested. I admit the bigness of the 
thought behind the theme—“ Let him that 
is without sin among you first cast a 
stone ”’—but I submit that young Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin is not big enough to write the 
play that ought to be written around it. 
Crudeness is evident in most of the work; 
only here and there does it rise tothe 
heights on which a drama worthy of such 
a theme should move. 


THREE PLAYS FROM ENGLAND 


Last month I mentioned the pretty girl 
in “ Quinneys’” — Peggy Rush. This 
month we give a portrait of her. I find 


that although she is really English, she 


was born in Chicago, her parents having 
come to America on a business trip. She 
was taken back home at the end of a 
twelvemonth, and remained there until she 
came over to New York to create the lead 
in “ Quinneys’.” 

She has been on the stage only. two 
years, having begun at the London Shaftes- 
bury, in the chorus of “ The Pearl Girl.” 
Posy is the first part she ever played, with 
the exception of one night in Aberdeen, 
Scotland, when she replaced Cicely Court- 
neidge — whose understudy she was — in 
the title-réle of “ The Cinema Star,” a 
musical comedy known in this country as 
“ The Moving-Picture Queen.” 

Somewhat akin to “ Quinneys’,” but to 
my mind infinitely more entertaining, there 
came quietly into town, a week or so later, 
another comedy from England — “ Hob- 
son’s Choice,” by Harold Brighouse, a find 
of Miss Horniman’s famous Manchester 
Players. The story does for Lancashire 
what “ Bunty Pulls the Strings” did for 
Scotland, and the Shuberts were fortunate 
enough to secure Molly Pearson, the 
famous Bunty, for a_ string-puller in 
“ Hobson.” 
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Maggie Hobson is one of the three 
daughters of a shoemaker, one of whose 
workmen, a bashful lad named Mossop, 
makes the best shoes in town. To him 
Maggie proposes, and sets him up in a 
shop of his own. Pathos mingles with the 
comedy when the poor old father falls on 
evil days, with all his girls married and 
his business sadly impaired. 

As Willy Mossop, Whitford Kane gives 
a really wonderful performance, not only 
as the timid, dazed workman and bride- 
groom of the first three acts, but as the 
assertive business man that his wife makes 
him before the end of the play. He made 
a hit last spring in a one-act piece by this 
same Brighouse, ‘“‘ Lonesome Like,” per- 
formed in connection with the Irish Thea- 
ter in America, and he was Sir Walter 
Raleigh in the revival of Sheridan’s 
“ Critic” at the Princess. He is a native 
of the. north of Ireland, and in a way a 
protégé of Galsworthy and Sir James 
Barrie. 

The period of “ Hobson’s Choice” is 
that of the late seventies, and New York- 
ers seem to have taken such a fancy to 
the piece that it will probably be retained 
in town for the winter. Old man Hobson 
falls to A. G. Andrews, who, though he is 
an American, born in Buffalo in 1857, has 
done much of his work on the other side 
of the Atlantic, where he played for sev- 
eral seasons with Henry Irving’s company. 
Later on he joined Richard Mansfield, with 
whom he acted Sheridan in “ Beau Brum- 
mel,” and many other important parts. 

The third in a trio of plays from Eng- 
land to be presented within a month did 
not meet with so hearty a reception as 
“ Quinneys’” and “ Hobson’s Choice.” 
This was “ The Angel in the House,” a 
fantastic comedy by Eden Phillpotts and 
B. MacDonald Hastings which served H. 
B. Irving for some time at the London 
Savoy last summer. 

One can easily understand—if one 
knows Arnold Daly—the appeal of such a 
piece to an actor of his temperament. The 
hero is an eccentric of the most pronounced 
type, an apostle of futurism and a cubist 
of the most angular tastes. The entire 
supporting cast works up to his entrance, 
but as this necessarily takes place in the 
first act and there are, unhappily, two 
subsequent ones, the interest from that 
point on is of the diminuendo rather than 
the crescendo sort. Compressed into a 
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twenty-minute vehicle for vaudeville, “ The 
Angel in the House ” would be worth that 
much, and no more, of an audience’s time. 


“ PAIR AND WARMER” FINE FARCE 


A theme that seems easily susceptible 
of much further expansion makes for the 
success of another play of temperament, 
“ Fair and Warmer,” by Avery Hopwood, 
announced in this department last August 
under the uninviting title, “ The Mystic 
Shrine.” In farces of this sort, along 
about ten thirty one usually asks oneself: 

“ How can the author possibly spin this 
out till eleven o’clock?” 

In “ Fair and Warmer,” as late as ten 
fifty, one is alert to find out how the com- 
plications can be disentangled to permit of 
the curtain falling at the usual hour. 

Most of the ingredients in “ Fair and 
Warmer ” are as old as farce itself—a re- 
jected suitor bobbing up after the girl’s 
marriage to somebody else; the results of 
a woman’s taking too much to drink; the 
hiding of the forbidden one where dis- 
covery is imminent at any instant. But 
Mr. Hopwood has refurbished up all 
these old materials with a refreshing new 
premise—a husband (Billy Bartlett) who 
prefers sleep to hitting up the high spots, 
matched with the -wife (Blanche Wheeler ) 
of a friend in the same apartment-house, 
who is equally strong on the stay-at-home 
idea. 

When Billy’s wife goes to the opera 
with the discarded lover, and Blanche’s 
husband leaves her for his weekly lodge- 
meeting, Billy and Blanche deliberately 
plan to compromise themselves in order 
to win back their respective mates to a 
new appreciation of their values. As they 
have no idea how to go about it, the fun 
for the audience begins as soon as the at- 
tempt starts. 

On the stage of this same Eltinge Thea- 
ter, last winter, there was enacted a wom- 
an’s drunken scene in “The Song of 
Songs ” that sent the cold shudders down 
one’s spine from its frightful realism. 
Now, the sight of what happens to Blanche 
Wheeler after heroically imbibing a fear- 
fully constructed amateur cocktail evokes 
only laughter. To be sure, the great 
measure of credit for this should go to the 
actress, Madge Kennedy, who has a part 
not many degrees removed from the one 
she played so successfully last season in 
“ Twin Beds.” 
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John Cumberland, too, is to be thanked 
for the noble restraint with which he 
enacts Billy Bartlett. He had a small part 
in “ Twin Beds,” and previous to that was 
Stephen Weatherbee in “ The Misleading 
Lady.” 


A COMEDY ON GRAND-OPERA FOLK 


“The Great Lover,” in which Leo 
Ditrichstein has made a big dent in the 
season’s record, is by no means the first 
play to treat of operatic life, although I 
hear people speaking of it as a positive 
novelty. In Ethel Barrymore’s first star- 
ring vehicle, “ Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines,” written by Clyde Fitch, and 
produced in 1901, she was a grand-opera 
prima donna, with all the éclat and all the 
temperament usually allotted to the species. 
That piece was subjected to drastic re- 
vision after missing fire in Philadelphia, 
a salutary treatment which has been 
equally successful with “The Great 
Lover,” brought out by Oliver Morosco 
in Los Angeles, and later in Chicago, as 
“ The Song Bird,” with Jane Cowl in the 
leading part. 

It was written by Frederic and Fanny 
Hatton, dramatic critics on a Chicago 
newspaper, whose play for Belasco, “ Years 
of Discretion,’’ had a considerable vogue 
some few seasons since. But something 
went out of tune with “ The Song Bird,” 
Miss Cowl, as you know, took up with 
“ Common Clay,” and the Hattons’ comedy 
passed from Morosco to Cohan & Harris. 
They handed it over to Leo Ditrichstein, 
whose tenor in “The Phantom Rival,” 
last winter, was perhaps the most striking 
of the three types he portrayed in that 
dream play. 

What Mr. Ditrichstein did to the piece 
must have been a plenty, when one realizes 
that it has been shifted from a man’s to 
a woman’s vehicle. At any rate, his name 
appears on the program as part author, 
and I am sure Mr. and Mrs. Hatton have 
every reason to be grateful to him for his 
aid, not only as star but as playwright, 
in landing them with one of the big hits 
of a season that has none too many. 

Of plot there is the barest shred, and 
I feel sure that as it stands to-day the 
script of the play would stand little chance 
of approval as drama at the hands of the 
Playwrights’ Club. It is too full of 
episodes that lead nowhere, not even up 
a blind alley. But as entertainment, in 
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exploiting the easily recognized foibles and 
childlike dispositions of the opera folk, it 
is capital. I foresee crowded and delighted 
houses all winter at the Longacre. 

Ditrichstein appears as Paurel, a great 
Italian barytone, who falls in love with 
the new lyric soprano of the Gotham Opera 
House, in which two of the three acts are 
laid. He is nearly fifty, she scarce twenty, 
and on shipboard she has lost her heart to 
a young American singer who has yet to 
win his spurs. But the attention of the 
famous Italian flatters her, and she feels 
that he can be of immense help in her 
career; and in a moment of pique, over 
her younger lover’s jealousy, she breaks 
with him and agrees to marry Paurel. 

A little later, through giving vent to his 
anger, Paurel loses his voice. Then pity 
impels the girl to deny her heart’s dictates; 
but an unexpected echo from the veteran 
singer’s youth brings about a happy end- 
ing for her, although it seems to leave 
Paurel in the lurch. 


A GAME OF GUESS 


The piays of the present season run 
heavily to court-room scenes. There’s one 
in “ Common Clay,” another in “ Young 


America.”’ The short-lived “ Just Boys” 
gave us a third, and the backbone of 
“ Back Home” is its court-room act, where- 
in Irvin Cobb’s Judge Priest puts the 
enemy to rout by one of the cleverest tricks 
that ever mingled shrewd judgment of 
human nature with an appeal to patriotism. 
Such an episode seemed quite in keeping 
with the Cohan Theater, where “ Back 
Home ” was presented after a preliminary 
showing in Boston. This made it “ back 
home,” too, for the leading actor, John 
Cope, as the Judge, for it was in this same 
theater that he played all last winter a part 
of altogether different fiber—the father to 
the young man who sponsored Thirteen 
Soap, in “ It Pays to Advertise.” 

Bayard Veiller made the Cobb stories 
into a play —a task usually much more 
difficult than writing an original piece. One 
might take exception to the overabundance 
of cheap sentiment extracted from the ef- 
fort to enforce child-labor laws, which 
would seem ill placed in a comedy; but the 
character work was true to the soil and was 
deftly acted by Mr. Cope and Willis P. 
Sweatnam. I say “ was,” for as I go over 
the proofs again, word comes that “ Back 
Home ” has been retired after a New York 
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run that lasted only a week. It must be 
a quick hit, or the storehouse, this season. 

Nevertheless, it is often your perfectly 
constructed play that has to beg for audi- 
ences. Pinero’s finest achievement, “ The 
Thunderbolt,” soon disappeared from the 
bills on both sides of the Atlantic; and 
look at the present season’s record. Not 
one of the box-office pullers—“ The Boom- 
erang,” “ Common Clay,” “ Abe and Maw- 
russ,” “Our Mrs. McChesney,” “ The 
Great Lover ”’—has escaped criticism for 
one or more points of faulty construction. 

On the other hand, take “ Young Amer- 
ica,” written by Fred Ballard, and pro- 
duced at the Astor Theater on the 30th of 
August last. Never have I heard such a 
chorus of praise greeting any Broadway 
first night. 

“A real play, by all that’s human and 
genuine, amusing and interesting,” wrote 
one enthusiastic reviewer. 

“* Young America ’ is ingenious, whole- 
some, and thoroughly enjoyable. Tech- 
nically the handling of the material is deft,” 
said another. 

“ Usually the prediction of the run in- 
terminable is a vain and meaningless spec- 
tacle,” predicted a third; “ but to prophesy 
that the line at the Astor box-office will be 
undiminished when the roses bloom again 
is just an easy way of noting how universal 
is this play’s appeal.” 

And yet the public did not like the piece 
well enough to keep it in New York after 
November 27. This will give you an 
illuminating idea of the risks of theatrical 
management. The producer never knows 
where he stands, not even when the verdict 
has apparently been rendered. If the peo- 
ple don’t happen to like the subject-matter 
of the drama put before them, not all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men can 
drag them to it. And what sort do they 
like? That no one can tell, except by the 
test of experience. Neither managers nor 
critics can decide in advance. 


PHOEBE FOSTER AND SYDNEY BOOTH 


But to return to “ Back Home,” from 
which we present a picture on page 622, 
showing a scene in the second act between 
Pheebe Foster and Sydney Booth. The 
former plays Sallie Priest, daughter of the 
judge, and falls in love at first sight with 
Robert Carter (Mr. Booth), a young maga- 
zine writer who knocks down a bullying 
foreman for kicking a poor little factory 
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boy. The bully chances to have heart 
disease, and the blow kills him; and it is 
Judge Priest’s effort to clear Carter of the 
charge of murder that furnishes the play 
with its plot. 

I went back stage during the first mat- 
inée to talk with Miss Foster, who has 
come to the front in a surprisingly short 
time. In spite of her success, she is ex- 
ceedingly modest. 

“ It’s just my type, I suppose,” she told 
me. “ You know managers are always 
looking for types these days. And there 
really isn’t any story about how I got in. 
I went to a dramatic school here in New 
York for two years,’and after I had fin- 
ished I was placed by an agent, who looks 
after the graduates, with a stock company 
in Pittsfield.” 

“ How long did you stay there?” I in- 
quired, recalling the long years of grind 
that so many players have had in such an 
environment. 

“ Eight weeks,” was the answer. “ That 
was last winter, you see, and I was sent 
for by the Selwyns to come to New York 
and understudy Violet Heming in ‘ Under 
Cover.’ Then, when she went to Atlantic 
City to create the lead in ‘ Under Fire,’ I 
played her part, and last fall for a month 
I acted the lead in that same ‘ Under Fire’ 
in New York. And there’s my whole his- 
tory, not at all an exciting one, you see.” 

Sydney Booth was making up when I 
found him in his dressing-room. The fact 
in his career of which he is proudest is his 
Warder in the star cast with Grace George, 
presenting “ The Truth ” in revival at the 
Little Theater, the season before last. Fol- 
lowing that he played opposite Julia Dean 
in “ Her Own Money,” and later was in 
“ The Yellow Ticket.” 

He is the youngest son of Agnes Booth, 
the well-known actress in high comedy who 
died a year or two since, and a nephew of 
Edwin Booth. 

“ But I’d like to make clear to you,” said 
Mr. Booth, “ that to bear a famous name 
is an actual handicap to an actor. It sets 
up an antagonism in everybody who sees 
him and knows his ancestry, as if to say: 

“* Look here, I suppose you think you’re 
some pumpkins by right of inheritance; 
but you’ve got to show me!’ 

“The result is that one is judged by 
more exacting standards than are applied 
to those who come forward absolutely un- 
known. 
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“ As a matter of fact, my mother didn’t 
raise her finger to get me my first job. I 
had to turn it up for myself. Of course, I 
had an entrée to managers’ offices denied 
to those brought up without any contact at 
all with the theater, but after that first 
step the row is a harder one to hoe than 
for the rank amateur.” 

Thinking over what young Booth had 
told me, I recalled that Maurice Barry- 
more’s two sons, Lionel and Jack, are both 
now in the movies. 


AMERICAN PLAYS IN LONDON 


The atmosphere of “ Back Home” is 
wholly Southern. For this reason I am in- 
clined to believe it would go in London, 
where they seem to like American plays 
that are racy of the soil. Thanks to the 
war, no doubt, there were never so many 
pieces “ from the States” on view in the 
West End as during the present season. On 
November 1 there were no fewer than six, 
including “ Kick In,” “ Romance,” “ The 
Only Girl,” and “ Stop Thief.” The phe- 
nomenal run of “ Potash and Perlmutter ” 
at the Queen’s is to be followed by its 
sequel, “ Abe and Mawruss,” known over 
there as “Potash and Perlmutter, In- 
corporated.” 

Of British authors of note represented 
in current London bills the only one is Sir 
Arthur Pinero, with “ The Big Drum,” at 
the St. James. This, despite its title, has 
nothing to do with the war. The war, how- 
ever, was the cause of Pinero breaking all 
precedents and altering the ending of the 
play after it opened. 

Note his characteristic comment on the 
circumstance in the preface to the printed 
edition of the play, recently issued, in 
which the closing act appears just as he 
wrote it in the first instance. After com- 
menting on the report that the first audi- 
ence went home saddened by the unhappy 
ending, he continues: 


Pressure was forthwith put upon me to reconcile 
Philip and Ottolene at the finish, and at the third 
performance of the play the curtain fell upon the 
picture, violently and crudely brought about, of 
Ottolene in Philip’s arms. I made the alteration 
against my principles and against my conscience, 
and yet not altogether unwillingly. For we live 
in depressing times, and perhaps in such times it 
is the first duty of a writer for the stage to make 
concessions to his audiences, and above everything 
to try to afford them a complete, if brief, distrac- 
tion from the gloom which awaits them outside 
the theater. 
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cA Complete Novel 


HE battered bus clattered down the 
street and pulled up sharply before 
the hotel. The glare of an arc-light 
illumined the gilt inscription, “ Gilmer 
Hotel,” which decorated the side of the 
vehicle. 

A bell-hop was roused from delightful 
slumber by the arrival, and shambled 
lazily toward the door. Walt Simmons, 
night-clerk, raised his eyes languidly from 
the pages of the register to make a pre- 
liminary inspection of the unfortunates 
who were destined to become the hotel’s 
guests, even for a short time. 

The bus swung and then backed with 
dangerous speed toward the curb. Uncle 
Zack, the antiquated driver, leaped from 
his seat with suspicious alacrity, and 
reached the rear door ahead of the bell-hop. 
With a grin decorating his ebony face, he 
swung open the portals and bowed low. 

“ Here y’are, missy!” 

The one passenger alighted. Walt Sim- 
mons straightened himself suddenly and 
fumbled nervously at his tie. The half- 
dozen loafers who occupied chairs before 
the hotel coughed insinuatingly and 
prodded one another in the ribs. 

The rather flamboyant woman acknowl- 
edged Uncle Zack’s curtsy with a quarter, 


and then nodded with queenly grandeur 
to the flustered bell-hop. He was gal- 
vanized to obsequious action, and seized 
her two heavy suit-cases, while one of the 
loafers hastened to open the hotel door. 

“Some chicken!” 

That was Walt Simmons’s hasty ap- 
praisement. It was evident that the others 
agreed with his verdict. And, to use the 
vernacular, “ some chicken ” she was, with 
her bell-effect dress of ultra-fashion, her 
jauntily-perched black hat, her parasol, 
her striped stockings showing abundantly 
above the painfully stylish shoes. 

She swept regally across the dingy lobby 
and scrawled her name upon the register. 
Walt Simmons recovered himself just in 
time to whirl the big book, inspect the 
name—‘ Maude Leveridge ”—which leaped 
at him from the hitherto blank page, and 
take the pen from her very positive hand. 
Their eyes met, and the woman spoke, her 
voice sharp and incisive. 

“ You can give me your best room.” 

“ Huh?” Simmons queried inanely. His 
patrons were usually less concise in ex- 
pressing their desires. 

“You can give me your best room!” 
Her voice was extremely sharp as she 
spoke a second time. 


* Copyright, 1915, by Octavus Roy Cohen and J. U. Giesy 
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“ That ’ll be the bridal suite,” said the 
clerk, pulling himself together; then he 
paused suddenly, feeling his gaze impelled 
by her slightly narrowed eyes—eyes of so 
light a brown as to border on yellowness. 

“ Young feller,” advised Maude Lev- 
eridge, “I wouldn’t get fresh, if I was 

ou!” 

“ Fresh!” Simmons slowly reddened be- 
hind the ears; then the flush spread until! 
it suffused his cheeks. “ Honest, I didn’t 
mean to be fresh.” 

“ And,” haughtily from her, “ you may 
send the porter up to unstrap my trunks. 
I ordered them sent right up.” 

Simmons, who prided himself on his cos- 
mopolitanism, perceived that he had made 
a bad impression. He felt that a wonderful 
opportunity was slipping through his fin- 
gers, for women of Maude Leveridge’s type 
were a rarity in Caldwell. 

That staid little municipality was one 
of a hundred or two sister cities which are 
hopefully battling to attain the twenty- 
thousand mark in the decennial count of 
the government. It contained one first- 
class hotel—first-class, at any rate, by com- 
parison with the others, for there were no 
others; one really creditable department- 
store; one tolerable café; one combination 
lunch-room and ice-cream parlor, which 
boasted a blatant orchestrion; one morning 
newspaper and one evening daily, neither 
of which was published on Sunday. 

Miss Leveridge was strangely out of the 
sedate picture. Her dress was of a loud- 
ness which, to Walt’s provincial mind, de- 
noted wealth, and of an extreme style 
which appealed to him as Parisian. She 
carried herself with an air of self-reliance, 
and walked with perhaps a little too much 
of a swing. All in all she seemed the 
epitome of experience, a deity worshiped 
by Simmons. 

She was not bad-looking in a rather 
coarse way. Her face was oval and well 
shaped, despite a certain broadness across 
the lower segment. Her nose was straight, 
her hair inclined to glisten with strands of 
deep-brown gold, and he had noticed as 
she spoke that her teeth were good. 

Walt banged authoritatively on the tin- 
toned gong of the Gilmer Hotel’s desk and 
summoned the page—the same individual 
who also constituted the bell-hop corps of 
the hostelry. 

“ Parlor A!” he ordered grandiloquently. 
“ And then take ice-water up there.” 
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He handed the key to the boy, and the 
woman followed her guide to the sluggish 
elevator-cage. The door was slammed, the 
cage crawled upward, and Walt Simmons, 
leaning across the desk, staring at the shaft, 
heaved a tremendous sigh. 

“ Whe-e-e-e-e-w!” he whistled softly. 

Benny Gordon, city editor, sporting 
editor, and star reporter for the Caldwell 
Messenger, sidled to the desk. 

“Some dame!” he observed with as- 
sumed indifference. 

“Some dame!” echoed Walt, appalled 
at the inadequacy of Benny’s appraise- 
ment. “Some dame! Well, I reckon. 
Man, there’s class to that chicken. Real, 
sure-’nuff class. She’s got the big burg 
wrote all over her, if you ask me.” 

“ Her name?” queried Benny in his most 
professional manner. “And where’s she 
from?” 

“Name’s Maude Leveridge. She’s 
from ”—he inspected the scrawly chirog- 
raphy—“ Chicago.” 

“ Humph!” sniffed Benny. 
what she hit this burg for!” 

“ [—I—didn’t ask her.” 

“Careless of you, my boy, very care- 
less,” said the reporter patronizingly. 

The bell-hop sped down the stairway 
behind the elevator-shaft, his face beaming 
delightedly. 

“ Gosh!” he enthused. “I unstrapped 
her trunks and she slipped me four bits! 
Some class, eh?” 

Walt nodded. 

“Some class, all right, all right. It’s 
funny, but it kind of seems like I’ve seen 
her face before.” 

Benny eyed him with some interest. *% 

“No? Maybe she’s an actress. Off on 
a vacation at this time of year, if they ain’t 
playing stock. Notice the duds? Gold- 
berg just got in a dress like that one she 
has on. Ike ll be dead sore when he sees 
her sporting it on the street. He planned 
a sensation for his opening. I got a story 
about their ready-to-wear display in to- 
morrow morning’s paper. He’s up-to-date, 
all right. This burg is hustling right 
along!” 

“Uhuh!” assented Simmons, plainly 
without much interest in Benny Gordon’s 
observations. 

Walt was lost in a maze of thought. 
Somewhere, some time, he had seen that 
boldly handsome face, or a picture of it; 
but where? The house phone tinkled 


“ Wonder 
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sharply and interrupted his retrospection 
rather suddenly. 

“ Office!” he barked. 

It was the bridal suite, and Walt gave 
close attention. Benny edged closer as he 
saw the rapidly shifting expression of the 
night-clerk. 

“ T’ll ’tend to it right now, ma’am,” said 
Simmons. He clicked the receiver on the 
hook and swung around to the page, who 
still gloatingly eyed his half-dollar. 
“Tommy,” he snapped, “run down and 
get a caviar sandwich, a dill pickle, an’ a 
claret lemonade. Hop to it now, kid!” 

“ What?” asked Benny Gordon. “ She 
ordered that?” 

“ Yep—pickled fish-eggs, a pickle, an’ a 
claret lemonade.” 

“T knew it!” said Benny. “ That’s the 
kind of dame, and her order’s the kind of 
diet, that you see in the swell hash-houses 
of Chi and New York. I spotted her type 
first crack. On a job like mine you get so 
you can size *em up from the word ‘ Go!’ ” 

“ That’s right,” retorted Walt. “I got 
her number, too. Work like yours and 


mine broadens a fellow.” 
“ Right you are!” 
Once again the house phone commanded 


Walt’s attention. 

“ Yes’m,” he said ingratiatingly, after a 
moment’s listening. “ Sure there’s a Mr. 
John Caldwell in this town. The town’s 
named after his grandfather. No’m, I don’t 
know as you could reach him personally 
to-night, unless you want to telephone. 
Want his residence number? Yes’m, he’s 
one of the richest men in town. You're 
quite welcome, I’m sure. Yes’m, the boy’s 
hustlin’ your lunch. Ought to be back any 
minute now.” 

The eyes of the two young men met as 
Simmons once more placed the receiver on 
the hook. Their eyebrows went up mean- 
ingly. 

“ What she ask?” interrogated Benny. 

“To know,” sibilated Walt, “if there 
was a duck in this town named John 
Caldwell!” 

“ Honest?” 

“ Straight! And she wanted to know if 
she could get in touch with him to-night.” 

“Listens _ interesting,” | commented 
Benny. 

“Interesting? Well, I rather reckon it 
does!” 

“T’d almost bet a million to one I got 
the dope,” said the sagacious journalist. 
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“There ain’t no saying that Caldwell 
wasn’t a speedy guy before he got married; 
and this female ain’t a bad looker. I’m 
laying odds that him and her knew each 
other before Caldwell got a wife!” 

“ But he’s married.” 

“ S’pose,” suggested Benny, lowering his 
voice under the weight of a startling idea, 
“ s’pose she don’t know he’s married?” 

Their gazes met in a mutual and heart- 
felt “ Gee!” 

“ When Caldwell was single, and room- 
ing at this hotel, he used to run around 
with nearly every girl in town, and they 
say he was engaged to ’most every one in 
his set. It’s only natural to think he did 
the same in other towns. He was away a 
heap, y’ know.” 

“Yes,” affirmed Walt reminiscently. 
“ He had a room here, all right! Him and 
Joe Franklin had two rooms and bath, and 
they had some high old times, I’m here to 
tell you. Joe’s here yet, but he ain’t been 
the same since Caldwell got hitched.” 

“ Maybe,” interpolated Benny, “ this 
dame is one of his far-away acquaintances 
who’s followed him up.” 

“ Bunk! Caldwell’s been married ’most 
a year. No woman would have waited that 
long.” 

Benny looked wise. 

“ Son,” he said, “ don’t tell me nothin’ 
about women, ’cause none of us men know 
anything about ’em. And that’s straight!” 

“Humph! Maybe so, and maybe not. 
She mightn’t be nothing but a business 
woman. She sure looks like one—free and 
easy, and able to take care of herself.” 

“Too blamed free and easy!” snapped 
Benny, with the perception of the true 
newspaperman. He extracted a package 
of cigarettes, and handed them to Walt. 
“ Have one? Real Turkish. No, I don’t 
reckon there’s much news in her—yet. If 
anything turns up Walt, slip me the tip, 
eh?” He winked portentously. “I'll be 
getting along. Ta-ta!” 

Walt Simmons, for once, was glad to be 
rid of his newspaper friend. He plunged 
back into the labyrinth of doubt which had 
assailed his subconscious self at sight of 
Maude Leveridge. He searched diligently 
for the end of that elusive thread of recol- 
lection which would lead him to recall 
when and where he had seen her face. 

Surely she was not a woman that one 
would readily forget. She was none of 
your namby-pamby, simpering, blushing, 
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flirting, small-town girls; but a woman of 
the world who swapped look for look and 
told you straight out what she wanted— 
and got it, even to caviar sandwiches and 
claret lemonade at ten o’clock at night! 

Walt yawned, and seated himself in his 
battered swivel chair. After a few minutes 
he extracted a small mirror from his pocket, 
and nursed the faint beginnings of a 
mustache which he fondly believed lent 
manliness to his appearance. He pondered 
as to whether Miss Leveridge preferred 
mustaches. He had been troubled by 
rumors that mustaches had gone out of 
vogue. Anyway, it wouldn’t be much sac- 
rifice to shave clean. 

In the bridal suite Miss Leveridge, hav- 
ing doffed her traveling-dress in favor of 
a giddy kimono, on which purple butter- 
flies chased one another madly across green 
backgrounds, nibbled contentedly at her 
caviar sandwich and sipped her claret 
lemonade. 

“ Bridal soot!” she communed purringly. 
“ Say, wouldn’t that get you?” She sipped 
more lemonade. “ Now, if I believed in 
signs, I might think that runt down in the 
office was a prophet. Never can tell, 
though.” 


She rose and languidly crossed the room 
to turn down the bed-covers. 
“These jay towns are sure the limit,” 


she soliloquized disapprovingly. “ You 
take what you can get and make the best 
of it. And Caldwell’s called Caldwell after 
Caldwell’s grandpa, eh? Sounds like I was 
pulling comedy stuff. Not a bad-looking 
guy, he isn’t. Wonder what he’ll do and 
say when he lamps me!” 

She raised herself and stared at her mir- 
rored self. 

“ Even if he ain’t pleased to see me, I 
got the dead-wood on him. The letter— 
he’ll have to come across for it, or because 
of it; and I needed a vacation anyway.” 

She snapped out the light and crawled 
into bed, pounding the pillow into shape 
beneath her head. 

“ Maudie’s first night in the bridal 
chamber,” she grinned into the darkness. 
“ Here’s hoping—” 

II 


Fate is whimsical at times in the ar- 
rangement of stage and characters for the 
human dramas in which she so delights. 

Even before she sent Maude Leveridge 
through the doors of the Gilmer Hotel, 
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thereby arousing curiosity, ambition, and a 
hazy recollection in the mind of Walt Sim- 
mons, she had been at work in various 
quarters, although the characters cast in 
the other réles had, as yet, no hint of their 
casting. 

For instance, she decreed that Joe 
Franklin should be at the corner of Main 
and Gallatin Streets at the exact instant 
when John Caldwell sped along in his high- 
powered roadster after an arduous day in 
the office of the Caldwell Machinery Com- 
pany—John Caldwell, president. And she 
ordained, further, that Caldwell should see 
his chum and roommate of the glad days 
and gladder nights when he was anything 
under thirty-four, and that, being in a so- 
ciable mood, he should slow down in- 
vitingly and urge a dinner invitation on 
Joe Franklin. 

Joe accepted with alacrity, and they 
drove off. 

“Yes,” reiterated Franklin, “I'll be 
mighty glad to come to dinner, but I'll 
have to break away right afterward. The 
fact is—well, it’s an engagement for the 
evening.” 

Caldwell grinned cheerfully as he turned 
to survey his friend. The two men were 
strikingly similar in appearance. Both 
were tall, well-built, brown-haired, brown- 
eyed, straight-nosed, and square-jawed. 
Caldwell was a year or two older, and since 
his marriage a benevolent maturity seemed 
to have settled upon him like a mantle. One 
might easily have mistaken them for 
brothers. 

Manlike, John worried little over the 
fact that his guest would be unexpected, 
and therefore likely to cause a fluttering 
of Janice Caldwell’s domestic heart. If he 
thought of it at all it was only with a sense 
of pride in the abilities of his little wife, 
and her knack of rising to every emergency, 
household or otherwise. And then, too, 
Joe was “ family ”—had always been, and 
would always be. 

John let in his gears, advanced the 
spark, and the big car sped another block 
down Main Street. Then it turned sharply 
to the right and glided smoothly down a 
tree-lined thoroughfare where tall elms and 
maples framed a delightful prospect. Be- 
hind the trees could be seen cool, velvety 
lawns and cozy bungalows, with here and 
there the more pretentious residence of 
some man blessed with a larger share of 
this world’s goods — porches where light 
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gowns shimmered in the early evening 
shadows, and where immaculate children 
romped and played. 

Caldwell, like most American communi- 
ties of its type, was a city of homes. Its 
business district was tiny, its Chamber of 
Commerce as yet a novelty, its social life 
intimate and gossipy. It had not yet 
reached the stage where the individual is 
swallowed in a conglomerate mass of peo- 
ple. It was precisely the type of town 
from which so many of our stanchest and 
ablest citizens have sprung. 

And John Caldwell knew it, and now 
that he had settled down and married, and 
was generally regarded as a leading citizen, 
he was awakening to a sense of love for the 
little town which, in his wild-oats days, 
he had often scorned as hopelessly dull and 
provincial. 

It was a fact, as Walt Simmons had in- 
formed the lady of the bridal suite, that 
his grandfather had given the place its 
name and its existence. It was the present 
John Caldwell’s heritage of prestige, deep- 
grained in the minds of all the inhabitants 
of Caldwell, which had enabled him to 
maintain his social position in the past, 
when his escapades had furnished the 
choicest morsels of gossip. 

There had been many women in John’s 
life before he had taken unto himself a 
wife. He had been engaged to many of the 
local beauties though never for long. 
None found herself able to hold him against 
the allurements of the next siren to beckon, 
and he had come to be regarded_as a mas- 
culine flirt, a Lothario. 

Something of the significance of it all, 
past, present, and future, flitted through 
his mind. He turned to the man at his 
side. 

“ Pretty place, eh, Joe?” 

“ Best little burg in the world!” Franklin 
replied enthusiastically. 

Caldwell smiled inscrutably. 

“ Yes?” 

“What do you mean?” Joe challenged 
sharply. 

“ Nothing in particular —if you don’t 
mean anything.” A pause, and then John 
went on: “ We always used to be pretty 
good pals, Joe.” 

Franklin flushed painfully. 

“We are yet, John; but—hang it, a 
man gets lonesome. You’ve been married 
for a year, and I’ve been alone.” 

Caldwell’s eyes narrowed. 
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“ Look here, Joe, you’ve always been an 
impulsive fool. Where are you off to to- 
night?” 

“ Calling.” 

“ On whom?” 

“The best little girl in this town.” 
Franklin’s attitude grew bashfully defiant: 
“Now, you suspicious fellow, chew on 
that! Oh, I know we used to cut loose irf 
the old days, and laugh at benedicks; but 
you took the plunge first, and you’ve been 
happy—” 

“You bet I have!” said Caldwell fer- 
vently. 

“ Well, I’m entitled to some of the same. 
All I needed was the right girl, and I’ve 
found her.” 

“ Bully!” Caldwell took one hand from 
the wheel, and the two men gripped. “ Tell 
it to Janice. She’ll be delighted. And who’s 
the future Mrs. Franklin—gad, that sounds 
funny!” 

“ Eunice Maybank.” 

“ Eunice—what?” 

Franklin chuckled. 

“IT don’t blame you. I know you were 
engaged to her once—before she developed 
her present good sense.” 

“Humph! Neither of us was over- 
burdened with gray matter in those days.” 
John’s face sobered. “So you're really 
going to be married?” 

“Yes. And why not? 
funereal ?” 

“ Oh, I was just thinking.” 

“ Thinking what?” 

“ Nothing — that is, it’s none of my 
business.” 

“ Say, John, that isn’t like you. 
off your chest!” 

Caldwell eyed his companion specu- 
latively. 

“ Don’t answer if you don’t want to, Joe, 
but—well, have you told Eunice anything 
about—well, those trips to other places, 
and things like that?” 

“Eh?” Franklin frowned. “ Lord, no! 
You can’t talk to a girl about things like 
that.” 

“Wrong! Dead wrong! Janice knew 
all about my former affairs before we were 
married. I did the square thing and told 
her everything, from first to last. It hurt 
to do it— you haven’t an idea how it 
scourged me, but it pays. ‘ Nothing but 
the truth ’"—that’s the only motto for hus- 
band and wife. We’ve never had even a 
misunderstanding.” 


Why are you so 


Get it 
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“ You mean you told her—everything?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ And what did she do?” 

Caldwell’s eyes softened. 

“What any good woman who really 
loves a man would do—wept a little, asked 
me if I was sure I really loved her—then 
kissed me, and it was all forgiven and for- 
gotten.” 

“Humph!” said Franklin skeptically. 
“T’ll bet she’s wept a blamed sight more 
over it since then, without your arms 
around her; and it comes back to her every 
time you and she have a little domestic 
tiff, and every time you’re late from the 
office, or stay at a club-meeting. Not for 
little Joe! I don’t want to make Eunice 
unhappy.” 

“ Janice knows I love her,” reiterated 
Caldwell simply. 

“Does she? How do you know? You 
can talk as you like; I’m betting dollars 
to doughnuts those ‘ others’ are never very 
far from her mind—a series of specters 
which haunt her all the time. Man, she 
can’t help grieving over it, if she loves you. 
She'll never—”’ 

“ Listen here, Joe!” Caldwell’s face was 
deadly serious. “Are you serious, or 
joking? You always were such a fool joker 
—you lived on practical jokes. This isn’t 
a subject to joke about, and suppose we 
drop it. Janice and I are happy; I hope 
you and Eunice get along half as well.” 

“ Thanks!” said Franklin dryly. “I’m 
sure we shall.” 

“ You’re formally engaged?” 

“ Not announced yet, but I’m accepted.” 

“ Congratulations again. Well ”—as the 
car purred to a halt before a large, ram- 
bling, two-story house of colonial design 
which nestled on a perfect lawn behind a 
leafy screen of old trees — “ here we are. 
You trot in and tell Janice about it, while 
I run the car into the garage.” 

Franklin nodded, leaped from the car, 
and swung up the walk that led to the 
spacious veranda. Janice Caldwell, who 
was sitting there, rose to greet him. Joe 
bowed low. 

“ Janice,” he announced, “ I’ve come to 
dinner.” 

She smiled and extended her hand. She 
was a small woman, petite and attractive, 
but not pretty by the canons of art, al- 
though she radiated a subtle magnetism 
which more than offset a somewhat irregu- 
lar face. 


“ You'll have to take pot-luck, Joe. Why 
didn’t John telephone that he was bringing 
you?” , 

Franklin seated himself on the steps and 
circled a knee with locked hands. 

“ Didn’t know it. He picked me up at 
the corner of Gallatin Street, dropped me 
here at the gate, and told me to tell you 
something.” 

“What?” Janice smiled at the flush 
which mantled his face. 

“Tt’s confidential,.as yet, between you 
and John and me; but—well, I’m going 
to have a home of my own pretty soon.” 

Janice leaned forward eagerly. 

“Joe! You’re going to be married?” 

“* Guilty—Eunice Maybank.” 

“Splendid! A magnificent girl, Joe! 
Oh, just wait until I see her! I can let 
her know that I know, can’t I? I know 
you'll be awfully happy — oh, almost as 
happy as John and I—” 

“You two are happy, 
Janice?” 

“ Of course! What ever—” 

“ Nothing. And I know it. I’ve envied 
you two since you did the parade up to 
the hymeneal altar. I think that’s what 


aren’t you, 


has induced me to go and do likewise. And 
say, Janice—don’t you ever let anything 


spoil your happiness. John thinks all the 
world of you, and ”—he laughed lightly— 
“next to Eunice, so do I.” 

Caldwell entered the veranda through 
the swinging door. 

“ Told her?” 

Joe nodded. 

“I’m confessed and shriven.” 

“ Good! And now, Janice, what about 
dinner? Joe has to get to the hotel in time 
to doll up for Eunice.” 

As if in answer to his query, there ap- 
peared behind them a short, white-clad 
figure of yellowish complexion and almond 
eyes. The little man spoke in a soft, lisp- 
ing voice. 

“‘ Excoose, pleas’—dinnair served.” 

John slipped an arm about his wife’s 
waist, and the trio made their way to the 
cool dining-room. Kamura—Japanese by 
birth, and by professiédn butler, house- 
servant, chaffeur, and valet to Caldwell— 
had swiftly placed a third cover for the 
unexpected guest. 

The quiet homeliness of it all reached 
out and gripped Franklin by the throat. It 
was right, a life like this! It was the 
natural life, the ordained of nature for man 
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and woman—home, love, content—a haven 
where the best of human nature might find 
sanctuary from the storms of life. Yet 
once again he frowned slightly, as if win- 
cing with a sudden pain. 

Caldwell lifted his glass. 

“ Here’s to the prospective bride and 
groom—long life and perfect happiness! I 
can wish them no better fortune than 
Janice and I have had.” 

As they drank the toast, the eyes of 
John and Janice met in a glance of mutual 
affection and understanding. Hers sparkled 
with a woman’s naive delight at a compli- 
ment from her husband. 

The meal finished, the two men went to 
the veranda for after-dinner cigars. Janice 
remained inside to superintend the ar- 
ranging of the dining-room for breakfast; 
then she snapped on the electrolier and 
seated herself in an easy chair, to finish 
reading a story in one of the magazines. 

John strolled to the gate with his chum, 
bade him good night, and then stood staring 
up the darkening vista of trees long after 
Franklin had passed from view. His 
thoughts were of Janice, of Joe Franklin 
and Eunice Maybank, and of his talk with 
Joe in the automobile. 

Somewhere John had read that every 
cause produces an effect, and that a man’s 
acts return to the actor as a boomerang to 
the hand of an Australian. 

He was happy with Janice; happier, far 
happier, than he had ever been in the wild 
days of youthful revelry; happy in a calm, 
lasting, substantial way. He loved her de- 
votedly, and trusted her—with the truth! 
He had been truthful from the start, and 
she knew it. Mutual truth was the secret 
of his enveloping, contenting, normal hap- 
piness—the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

And yet—as must come to every man 
who does that which society tolerantly 
terms “ sowing wild oats ”—there came to 
John Caldwell to-night a wonder, a doubt, 
as to the far-reaching tenacles of the spec- 
tral past. He turned toward the house 
and sighed. 

“Tf only a man knew—if only a man 
could know,” he mused, “ what an arrant 
fool he is at the time he begins to fancy 
himself rather wise!” 

He glanced through the window and saw 
Janice bowed over the printed pages, her 
face thrown into relief by the soft light. A 
slow smile of ineffable happiness widened 


». 
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the firm lines of his lips. He turned and 


walked toward the house —toward the 
woman who was his. 


Ill 


Joun Catpwett seated himself in an 
easy chair and rested his eyes on the 
pleasant figure of his wife. She flung down 
her magazine. 

“ Good story?” he asked casually. 

“Wretched! Eternal triangle in the 
eternal form. Married couple—apparently 
happy — then another woman. John, do 
all men have pasts and presents and 
futures?” 

“‘ Most of them have pasts,” he answered 
seriously, wondering at the telepathy which 
thus attuned their moods. “ Few have a 
present as perfect as mine. And as to 
futures — well, it mostly depends on the 
man himself.” 

“Eunice is pretty, isn’t she?” asked 
Janice abruptly. 

“ Very.” 

“ And I’m not?” 

“ Janice!” Caldwell sensed, rather than 
analyzed, the resentful timbre of her voice. 
He seated himself on the arm of her chair 
and rested his hand on her shoulder, 
“ What’s the matter?” 

She smiled. Her hand reached to her 
shoulder and stroked his. 

“Dear old John! A _ second George 
Washington, aren’t you? Not even to flat- 
ter your wife will you tell anything like an 
untruth.” 

“When we were engaged, dear,” said 
the man gently, “I promised you nothing 
but the truth, and I’ve stuck to my agree- 
ment. Perhaps you’re not classically 
beautiful, but you’re sweeter than all the 
other women in the world put in one. 
Beauty is like cloth—it fades. Sweetness 
is perpetual, and you are the sweetest, love- 
liest thing in my life!” 

She rested her cheek on his hand, but 
shook her head. 

“You gave me three very excellent mir- 
rors on my dressing-table, John. Like you, 
they tell nothing but the truth.” Again 
she abruptly shifted the topic of conversa- 
tion. ‘“ Does Eunice Maybank know as 
much about Joe Franklin as you told me 
of yourself?” 

“ Not yet, Janice. However, I advised 
him to tell her. He said that it would make 
her unhappy.” 

“ And—” his wife prompted. 
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“T told him that I had told you, and 
that after my full confession we had been 
perfectly happy.” 

“ What did he say to that?” 

“ A lot of tommyrot to the effect that 
no matter how completely you had forgiven 
me you must be more or less unhappy over 
the past.” 

Janice’s face clouded slightly. 

“In a way,” she said softly, “ Joe is 
right.” 

“Janice! You mean that you don’t 
trust me implicitly?” 

She shook her head. 

“Not that. I do trust you—really and 
truly Ido. I know that you are everything 
you should be—that your past is really a 
past, that it is dead. But I am a woman, 
and, as you admit, a plain woman—phys- 
ically, of course,” she hastened to amend 
as he attempted an interruption. ‘“ Some- 
times, John, I can’t help brooding over— 
regretting, if you will—those ghosts of the 
past.” 

* Janice! 

“ Don’t!” she interrupted. 


I tell you that to me, you—” 
“T don’t 


need reassurance.” She rose suddenly, the 
victim of a woman’s primitive emotion. 
“ But if I should ever cease to know it— 
if you gave me food for thought, and that 


thought conjured up the past—if I should 
ever find you growing cold—I should leave 
you! I—TI should hate you!” 

“ Janice!” 

John Caldwell reached out his arms to 
grasp her passion-ridden, quivering figure. 
Her lithe body whirled, avoiding his em- 
brace, and she suddenly sped from the room 
and up the steps. 

A crash of thunder from a clear winter 
sky could net. have more astounded the 
man. A year of married life had not 
schooled him to such thoroughly feminine 
moods as this. 

He made no effort to follow, but sank 
into a chair,and sat there with bowed head. 
He saw that Janice was but a woman after 
all, and that her very love for him had 
prompted this outburst. He saw, too, that 
it had been no affair of the moment, but a 
giving way to pent-up emotions, a sheer in- 
ability to hold in check the thoughts and 
fears which had been clamoring for utter- 
ance since the memorable evening on which 
he had made his confession to her. Per- 
haps Joe Franklin was right! 

A soft step roused him, and he knew 
that Kamura was in the hall. 
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“ Sueki,” he called, giving the man his 
individual title, “ bring me a brandy-and- 
soda.” 

“ Yessir, Misser Caldwell.” 

The little mari padded off on his errand. 
He returned with a glass, which Caldwell 
drained at a gulp. Kamura watched close- 
ly from his beady black eyes, which seemed 
to hold a glance akin to disapproval. Cald- 
well drank but seldom, and a man does 
not sit with bowed head and drawn face 
for nothing. Nor does that man’s wife 
mount the stairs to her own apartments, 
her shoulders shaken with sobs, unless 
there has been trouble between them. 
Sueki Kamura, like the majority of his 
race, was quick-witted and observant. He 
admired both Caldwell and his wife, and 
the idea of domestic discord made him 
miserable. 

The Japanese left the room, and Caldwell 
swiftly crossed to the telephone. He called 
a number, and then asked to have Joe 
Franklin summoned to the phone for a 
moment. 

“ Joe, have you taken my advice? Have 
you told Eunice anything about—the old 
days?” 

“No. And I don’t see—” 

“Well, don’t do it! My advice was 
wrong. Good-by!” 

“ Say, hold on,” came his friend’s pro- 
test. “ What’s happened?” 

Quite distinctly Joe heard the distant 
receiver snap back on the hook. He 
frowned and gave vent to a soft, long- 
drawn-out whistle. 

“What the deuce?” he muttered, and, 
still frowning, retraced his steps to the dark 
veranda and Eunice Maybank. “It was 
Caldwell,” he announced. 

Eunice laughed an entrancing, throaty 
laugh. 

“ Your chum, and an old flame of mine,” 
she bubbled. “ Did you know that I was 
once engaged to him?” 

“ Knew it at the time,” answered Joe 
comfortably. ‘“ He was quite wild about 
you.” 

“We both got over it. He and Janice 
seem perfectly, blissfully happy.” 

“ She’s a fine woman,” declared Joe non- 
committally. 

“ And fearfully jealous of her husband,” 
finished the girl. 

“ Jealous!” Franklin straightened with 
sudden, tense interest. The subject of 
marital jealousy was cropping up every- 
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where, it seemed. “ Do you mean that she 
doubts him?” 

“T wouldn’t put it as strongly as that,” 
returned the girl. “ Of course, you know 
that while she’s sweet and charming to a 
degree, she isn’t pretty, and she knows it. 
She knows, too, what is common property 
in Caldwell, that John was a sort of Don 
Juan person before he married her, and I 
imagine — of course I don’t know — that 
she’s a bit afraid that this rose-and-rapture 
period won’t always last. Close friends as 
she and I have always been, I’ve even no- 
ticed a coolness in her attitude to me at 
times. I hope and believe that it will pass 
off when you and I are married.” 

“ Yes, I hope so,” assented Franklin. 

His thoughts were with the Caldwells. 
So Janice was jealous! And what had oc- 
curred at their home after his departure? 
Why had John phoned in that peculiar 
manner? 

“ Knowing that she wasn’t John’s first 
love makes Janice unhappy,” pursued 
Eunice, ignoring Joe’s preoccupation. “I 
don’t blame her, because I can’t imagine a 
woman being happy if she knows her hus- 
band to be less perfect than she wants him 
to be. It—it’s sort of having to take a 
second choice at life’s bargain-counter, I 
should say.” 

“ You know, Eunice, I ran about a bit 
myself,” plunged Joe, going as near the 
truth as he dared. 

Eunice laid her hand gently on his arm. 

“ Yes, I know you were John’s chum. I 
suppose that you were more or less under 
his influence, and that he led you into 
things; but I have never heard of your 
being engaged to every eligible girl in 
town!” 

“JT wasn’t. And I never wanted to be 
engaged to any—until now.” 

The hand on his arm crept down and 
imprisoned his fingers. 

“ But you are glad—now?” 

“ Glad? Yes, at being engaged; but I’m 
not satisfied—” 

“ Joe! ” 

“IT want to be married.” 

“Oh!” His arm crept about her, and 
her head snuggled against his breast. “ But 
it’s so nice—just being engaged!” 

And then, perhaps, Fate giggled—or at 
least grinned behind the mask of the fu- 
ture. It is hard to imagine so inexorable 
a divinity as Fate indulging in more than 
a grin, or a grim smile; but she had set her 
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stage quite cleverly, the prologue was com- 
plete, and she was ready to ring up the 
curtain upon the first act. It was a drama 
of actors who did not know what parts they 
were to play, of lines without cues, of 
spectators who had no idea that any such 
spectacle was awaiting them. 

The closest approach to any real knowl- 
edge of the coming developments was held 
by Walt Simmons, night-clerk of the Gil- 
mer Hotel. 

For an hour he had been sitting in silent 
meditation behind the desk. He had tried 
to read the thumbed pages of a battered 
magazine, abandoned by some traveling 
salesman, but his thoughts could not be 
held by mere fiction when such a being as 
she of the bridal suite was directly over 
his head. 

Even while Simmons yawned, Joe Frank- 
lin bade his sweetheart a lingering good 
night and swung toward the hotel. He en- 
tered the lobby just before midnight, 
nodded to Walt, and walked up the stair- 
way to his rooms. 

Simmons let his chair down from two legs 
to four. His mouth fell open. For a mo- 
ment or two he held it so, and then closed 
it gently and with great care. Then, quite 
as slowly and twice as impressively, he 
nodded thrice. 

“ Well, what do you know about that?” 
he asked of nobody in particular. “ Say, 
if that ain’t just a regular scream/” 


IV 


Miss LEVERIDGE opened her eyes on a 
world of golden sunshine, which filtered 
through the curtains of the bridal cham- 
ber. She stretched her body luxuriously, 
and blinked her yellowish-brown eyes in 
feline enjoyment. A slow smile, part ret- 
rospection, part introspection, crossed her 
lips. She stretched her arms, yawned, and 
propped herself on one elbow. 

“ Well,” she informed herself, “ I’m bet- 
ting this is Maudie’s big day!” 

Having risen and bathed herself, she 
prepared herself for the coming campaign. 
She coiled her heavy hair, to which she 
added additional weighty masses, to the 
latest shriek of fashion. She clothed her 
body in a gown of many ruffles and 
flounces and fancy buttons, constructed 
with a deep and seductive “V” at the 
neck. She liberally reenforced her com- 
plexion and carefully penciled her eye- 
brows. Finally, she took up her gloves and 
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her long-handled parasol of the most exag- 
gerated bell shape. 

It was evident that she intended im- 
pressing some one. She took a final crit- 
ical survey in the mirror, and greeted the 
reflection with a nod of complete ap- 
proval. 

“ You ain’t such a lemon on looks, after 
all,” she informed the reflection. 

After which she opened the door, sought 
the elevator-shaft, and punched the but- 
ton. The bell tinkled somewhere beneath 


her; the cage rumbled up, bumped to a 
jerky stop, and dropped her hitchingly 
She swept 


back to the first-floor level. 
regally toward the desk. 

To say that she created a sensation is 
expressing it mildly. Heads turned, necks 
craned, and the day-clerk—Walt Simmons 
was then sleeping the sleep of the just— 
leaned out as if to award her the honor 
of his immediate presence. He had 
spotted her as the cage stopped, and had 
hitched his belt one hole tighter and 
straightened his tie with the dexterity of 
a master of legerdemain. True, one or two 
traveling men gave her but a cursory 
glance, but to the natives of Caldwell she 
was epoch-making, and they stared with 
bald frankness. 

If Miss Leveridge noted, she gave no 
indication. She advanced to the desk, her 
head up, her body swinging from the hips, 
and handed the key to the clerk. Then— 
she smiled. 

“ Can you tell me where to find the best 
café in town? I want breakfast.” 

“ Mmmmm!” from the man behind the 
desk. “ I—er—hardly think you'll find 
a better place ’n ours. Right through that 
door yonder.” 

“Thank you—so much. Your dining- 
room was not open last night when I ar- 
rived, and I kinder thought maybe you 
didn’t serve nothing but lunch and dinner 
—like some of the swell places do now.” 
She turned away from the desk, frowned 
slightly, then swung back. “Oh, yes, I 
‘most forgot—could you tell me where Mr. 
John Caldwell lives?” 

“ Yes’m. No. 763 Elm Street. Anybody 
will show you.” Then, his curiosity upper- 
most, he ventured to add: “ Friend of Mr. 
Caldwell’s?”’ 

Miss -Leveridge’s 
arched in disapproval. 

“T can’t see what business that is of 
yours,” she snapped. 
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She turned and swept into the dining- 
room, leaving a very much startled clerk 
trying madly to gather his thoughts. 

In the dining-room, the subject of obse- 
quious attention, Miss Leveridge indulged 
in the best breakfast offered by the lim- 
ited menu. Then she made her way 
through the lobby and down the street 
toward the flaming yellow front of the 
Owl Drug Company. She glided into the 
store, causing an adolescent soda-manipu- 
lator to press a squirt of spearmint into a 
chocolate ice-cream soda, and inquired the 
direction to Elm Street. 

Once on the street again, secretly con- 
scious of the buzz which followed her exit, 
she smiled softly. 

“ Now,” she grinned, “to round up 
Johnny!” 

She opened her vividly purple parasol, 
set it across her shoulders at a carefully 
studied angle of jauntiness, and swayed 
toward Elm Street. She reached the cor- 
ner, scanned the number, chose the right 
turning, and strolled in the general direc- 
tion of No. 763. 

“Looks like a mighty nice place to 
live,” she mused approvingly. She was 
counting the numbers with increasing in- 
terest, wondering at the persistent way in 
which they skipped. “ Seven fifty-one— 
fifty-five—fifty-nine—here we are!” 

She paused before the big house which 
stood well back from the street, with its 
well-kept lawn, its fine old trees, its neat 
flower-beds, its comfortable, vine-covered 
porch. She reinspected the number, which 
was half-hidden by the shade of the leaves, 
before starting up the walk toward the 
front door. 

While she made her inspection, a white- 
clad Japanese came out and began to sweep 
the veranda. That settled it! Everything 
to denote wealth—even to a Japanese 
servant! 

Miss Leveridge walked determinedly up 
the walk and accosted Kamura. 

“You savvy English?” she queried 
pointedly. 

Kamura leaned on his broom and in- 
spected the newcomer. 

“ Intelligible quantity, maybe, pleas’.” 

“H-m! That oughta be enough. Does 
Mr. John Caldwell live here?” 

Kamura flicked idly at a stray leaf and 
spun it from the porch. 

“Thees hees residence,” he admitted 
after careful thought. 
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“ Well ”—sharply—“ is he home?” 

“ Not at presently,” returned Kamura. 
“ Misser Caldwell have go to factory where 
business are conduc’. Missee Caldwell 
you want see, maybe yes?” 

“Oh! At business, eh? And Miss 
Caldwell is at home? I reckon I might 
as well meet her and have it over with.” 
She opened her purse and produced a coin 
and a card, both of which she handed to 
Kamura. “ Take my card to Miss Cald- 
well, and ask her to see me,” she com- 
manded. 

Kamura took the card, inspected its en- 
graved surface, and painstakingly set his 
broom against the wall of the house. 

“ You comein? Sit down? I tell Missee 
Caldwell.” 

He opened the screen-door invitingly. 
The caller followed him, glancing approv- 
ingly at the evidences of luxurious comfort 
which greeted her on every side. He di- 
rected her to a deeply-upholstered easy 
chair, and departed. Miss Leveridge 
fluffed her dress that it might show to 
best advantage. 

Meanwhile Kamura was climbing the 
stairway to the second floor—not, however, 
with any evidence of haste. One might 
have guessed that he was of two minds 


about Janice’s visitor, but his face was in- 


scrutable. 
door. 

Janice had not gone down to breakfast 
that morning. The unpleasantness of the 
previous night had broken her, especially 
as she realized her unreasonableness and 
tactless abandon to passion. .So she had 
breakfasted tearfully alone, waiting vainly 
for a good-by kiss from her husband. Be- 
cause he had not made the overtures which 
she knew were not her due, her thoughts 
had again returned to dwell on their 
conversation—a topic which seemed to 
lie at the very foundations of her marital 
happiness. 

Janice loved Caldwell—worshiped him 
with all the love of her high-strung, pas- 
sionate being. It was as Eunice had told 
Joe Franklin the evening before—she was 
jealous with a jealousy which at times was 
nothing less than agonizing. Her jealousy, 
too, was of the worst and most dangerous 
kind — it was a jealousy of the fantom 
past, with nothing tangible, nothing ma- 
terial to combat. 

She was not pretty, and she knew it. 
Because John had confessed to a past, she 
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feared the future—and the beautiful faces 
which might come into his life. 

When Kamura’s tap sounded, she was 
seated in negligee on a low chair before 
her dressing-table. Her long hair fell over 
her shoulders, framing her face in a cloudy 
background. She stared at her reflection 
with slightly misted eyes; and as she stared 
her bosom swelled deeply under the thin 
silk of the robe she wore. 

“Tf I were only beautiful—if I were 
only more like those others must have 
been! Oh!”—she clenched her hands— 
“T hate them!” 

She turned at Kamura’s knock, and 
called an acknowledgment. 

“ Excoose, pleas’, Missee Caldwell, but 
lady are below stair desiring to have in- 
terview if so can.” 

“A lady? Who is she? Did she give 
you her card?” 

“ Card, pleas’,” came the muffled answer. 

“ Bring it in.” 

Kamura entered and extended the card. 
She read the name curiously. 

“ Maude Leveridge? I don’t know any- 
body of that name. What sort of a woman 
is she, Kamura? An agent?” 

“Not think am agent. She much- 
dressed lady with cat eyes.” 

“Cat eyes?” Janice frowned—not at 
the servant’s frank appraisement of a 
visitor, but at the responsive chord it 
touched. 

“ Yellow,” explained the Jap with a far- 
away stare. 

Janice stared undecidedly at the bit of 
pasteboard, and tapped the floor with a 
tiny satin mule. She did not feel inclined 
to see any one. And so early— 

“ She say,” put in Kamura as an after- 
thought, “ she come see Misser Caldwell.” 

Janice’s finger contracted sharply, un- 
conconsciously crumpling the card. 

“She came to see Mr. Caldwell?” she 
parroted sharply. 

“ Yes, pleas’.” 

“ Tell her I will see her in a few min- 
utes,” snapped the wife, spurred by an 
inexplicable desire to meet this mysteri- 
ous, much-dressed, cat-eyed stranger who 
wished to see Mr. Caldwell. 

She waited until Kamura had closed the 
door, and then started a rapid dressing of 
her hair. That finished, she slipped on a 
pair of low pumps and a neat house-dress, 
and emerged into the hallway. She made 
no noise in descending the steps, but paused 
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at the parlor door, where she found her 
caller inspecting a photograph. 

Miss Leveridge seemed to have sensed 
Mrs. Caldwell’s presence even before a 
word was spoken, Whirling about, she 
crossed the floor to the woman who stood 
in the doorway, thrusting both hands for- 
ward as she came. 

“ My dear,” she gushed, “ I’m delighted 
to meet you! And we’re to be sisters! I 
suppose you are John’s sister? You look 
perfectly charming. I’m just a bug on 
this domestic stuff, so there/”—and she 
planted a resounding smack on Mrs. Cald- 
well’s lips. 

Janice passed one hand across her fore- 
head in bewilderment. Was this a crazy 
woman? 

Numbly she allowed the caller to pump 
a limp hand. During the process, Janice 
eyed her with as near an approach to self- 
possession as she could maintain. She 
gazed into the yellow-brown eyes, the eyes 
that Kamura had likened to the orbs of 
cats. Kamura was right—they were cat 
eyes. This woman who used John’s name 
so freely looked like a cat, purred like a 
cat, walked like a cat—and appeared as 
if she would scratch like a cat. 

“ You—you—are Miss Leveridge?” Jan- 
ice found herself asking inanely. 

The other nodded brightly. 

“ That’s me—little Maudie! I know 
this is sudden, and I oughta have written, 
but I’m a funny person, as you'll find out. 
When I get a hunch to do something, I’m 
on the job right off. Never was much on 
waiting; so I just packed up and came 
on, ready to get married as soon as John 
says the word!” 


V 


To Janice Caldwell, it seemed as if some 
giant hand had lifted the house, spun it in 
a dizzying circle, and then set it down with 


a sickening bump. Fighting for self- 
control, she faced Miss Leveridge, who was 
regarding her with a beaming smile of 
conciliation. 

“ Hit you hard?” suggested the woman 
from the city. 

Janice tried to speak, but could not. 
Finally, after a struggle, three words forced 
themselves through her white lips. 

“ Married—to—John!” 

“ Sure pop!” came back the cheerful an- 
swer. “ Reckon it is a mite sudden; but 
what’s the use of waiting when your mind 
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is made up? None whatever, that’s what 
I say. Long engagements never get you 
nowhere, do they?” 

Janice fought to marshal her mental 
powers for the terrible task that faced her. 
Fate, at least, had been kind in leading her 
assailant into the misapprehension of be- 
lieving John’s wife to be his sister. The 
stranger’s ignorance of the true situation 
gave Janice a strategic advantage, an op- 
portunity to rally her forces. 

What did it all mean—what could it 
mean? Had John tired of her diminutive 
plainness, and turned to this large, coarse, 
flamboyant creature before her? The very 
comparison was an added hurt. 

“ When — did you meet him?” gasped 
Janice. 

“Meet John?” The woman grinned. 
“Say, you don’t seem to get me at all. 
Ain’t John wised you up to me? I’m 
Maude Leveridge.” 

Janice shook her head in slow negation. 
Gradually she was feeling ground under her 
feet, and her sense of outraged woman- 
hood was aiding her. 

“T have never heard your name before 
to-day.” 

“Gee!” Miss Leveridge shrugged her 
shoulders indulgently. “ Kin yuh beat it? 
Why, from the way John wrote—” 

“Wrote?” It was more a cry than a 
question. “ You — you mean — he’s been 
corresponding with you?” 

“Well, I reckon that’s what you would 
call it when a feller writes to a girl. Let’s 
sit down.” Miss Leveridge occupied an 
easy chair, and Janice perched herself on 
the edge of a neighboring seat. “ Y’see,” 
went on Maude, “ it ain’t been more’n two 
weeks since he wised me up to the fact that 
I was just the kid he was looking for to 
team up with.” 

Two weeks! Once again Janice’s heart 
seemed to stop briefly, then to race fiercely 
on again, pounding, pounding. Two weeks 
before, John had left the city—on a busi- 
ness trip, he said. And he had gone to 
see this flashy woman! 

Was she one of that army of rivals from 
the past? Or was she a new one, come 
to rob Janice Caldwell’s life of all that 
was worth living for? John’s wife clenched 
her hands until the nails dug deep into the 
pink flesh of her palms. 

“ He has said nothing to me about it. 
When — do you expect to —— marry — Mr. 
Caldwell?” 
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“ Oh,” simpered Miss Leveridge coyly, 
“ that’s for John to decide; but as I’m here 
and ready, I don’t reckon we need take 
long. Marriage is marriage, that’s what I 
say—and the sooner it’s over with the bet- 
ter. To be pufiectly honest, he didn’t know 
I was coming. I just thought I’d spring a 
s’prise, see?” 

“ And — and — you haven’t seen him 
yet?” 

“ Nope. Thought I’d catch him here, 
but that man of yours said something 
about his being at work. That’s why I 
thought this was as good a time as the next 
to meet you. I don’t hardly blame you for 
not cottonin’ to me at first sight, ‘cause 
John should have wised you up to what 
was comin’, and then I wouldn’t have 
floored you like I done; but time ‘ll make 
us great pals, I’m sure. I don’t always 
make much of a hit on first meetings. But 
deary me, there’s lots that don’t, ain’t 
there?” 

“ Yes,” Janice agreed. 

“T’m just a bit rough. I’ve had to take 
off the gloves and go at it bare-fist in my 
time; and that takes the fluffy-ruffles out 
of a girl, don’t it?” 


Worse and worse! Perhaps she was 


some girl who had been working, making 
an honest living, and—but Janice repelled 


the idea as unthinkable. Not John, of all 


men! 

She found her réle one of increasing 
difficulty. She longed to shriek her out- 
raged dignity and virtue. Still—she knew 
that she must learn all that she-could, and 
she answered with a faint: 

“ Yes—I suppose so.” 

The woman was rising and smoothing out 
her dress. 

“T reckon I’d better trot along, deary. 
I’m sorry I handed you one, but you 
mustn’t take it too hard. These here things 
all come in a lifetime. We're just gonna 
get along fine, and pull the reg’lar happy- 
family stuff. And, of course, you’ll keep 
on living with us and. bein’ the house- 
keeper, if you care to. I ain’t much on a 
kitchen specialty. I’m a bird of a mani- 
cure, though!” 

ce Yes?” 

The monosyllabic meant nothing, but it 
served to keep the visitor’s mouth going 
as she moved toward the door. 

“You got a perfectly dandy place, but 
when I’m settled here I believe I’d rather 
not have that Jap around. Break it soft 
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to John, dear, about my bein’ here, and 
wisin’ you up before he done it. When I 
got anything to do, I pitch in and do it— 
that’s me!” 

“ It—it’s just—a bit of a shock.” 

“ Sure—I savvy. Ta-ta! See you some 
more.” 

She swept toward Janice and once again 
planted a swift kiss on the passive, set face 
of John’s wife. Then, with never a back- 
ward glance, she swept through the door, 
across the veranda, down the steps, and 
into Elm Street. 

Janice rose dizzily, swaying and clutch- 
ing a chair for support. Her hand came 
up and touched the burning spot where 
Miss Leveridge’s lips had lain against her 
flesh. 

““ She — she — kissed me,” she cried in 
sick realization. ‘‘ She—kissed me. That 
—that—thing!” 

She crossed the room with a vicious rush 
to stare after the retreating form of the 
woman who had invaded and ruined the 
sanctity of her home, who had wrecked 
and despoiled her very soul. Through hot 
eyes she saw the creature swaying off to- 
ward the business center of the town. She 
saw the postman pause to stare with bru- 
tally open admiration, and she imagined 
that Maude Leveridge swayed even more 
for his edification. 

Common! Common as dirt! The pur- 
ple parasol slanted saucily over one of the 
thinly clad shoulders. The woman was the 
female symbol of Babylon with her blatant 
purple tints. 

Janice whirled in the grip of a sudden 
emotion, and fairly ran back through the 
house, calling the Jap in a voice of hys- 
teria. The call reached Kamura’s ears and 
brought him quickly to her, where she 
stood leaning against the hall door, panting 
like a spent runner, a hand at her breast, 
her great, dark eyes burning with the light 
of insanity. 

“ Kamura,” she gasped, “ she — she’s 
gone. After her, Kamura! See where she 
goes; then come back and tell me about 
it—all about it. The truth, Kamura—the 
truth!” 

The Oriental gave her a swift, appraising 
glance and untied the strings of his apron. 
There was neither surprise nor question in 
his beady, almond eyes. 

a“ I go.” 

He thus briefly accepted his commission, 
and darted to his own quarters for coat and 
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hat. In a jiffy he returned, to find Janice 
where he had left her, as immobile as a 
statue, and as pale. 

“T come back as soon can be,”’ he said, 
to reassure his mistress, as he padded by 
her rigid form and fled down the steps, 
turning instinctively in the direction the 
woman had taken. 

Presently Janice began to pace the 
length of the hall, like a caged tigress in 
torment. Every now and again she lifted 
tightly balled fists and beat them fran- 
tically, impotently, against her breasts, 
until they ached from her own bruising—a 
dull reminder of the fact that her body, at 
least, still lived. 

How long had it been going on—how 
short a time—this liaison between the man 
she loved and this terrible creature who 
talked in the patois of the streets? Was 
she a personification of his unforgotten 
past? Or was she the “ business ” which, 
since his marriage, had occasionally called 
John from the city? 

Janice seated herself with sudden tragedy 
on the bottom step, and her eyes widened 
with unutterable sadness. What a time 
he had chosen—Fate had chosen—for the 
dénouement! Of course, John didn’t know. 


She had meant to keep it to herself a while 
longer—to hide it in her breast and brood 
over it for a week or two longer. Then she 
had intended to show him what she was 
preparing, and to gloat over the look which 
would come to his face when he learned her 


secret. And now—this! 

She sprang up the stairway, a dark 
shadow of grief and horror, and fled to her 
room. Unlocking her shirt-waist box, she 
drew from it a basket of filmy pink, sheer 
and soft. The woman groaned with the 
physical pain of it. 

She lifted a tiny garment and laid it 
gently on her knee. She sat dully staring 
at it, brooding over it, her thoughts so 
chaotic as to be blank; a woman with brain 
numbed by shock, a woman whose universe 
had toppled in a second. 

An hour passed, two hours — and still 
Kamura had not returned. The sepulchral 
quiet of the dead—dead hopes, dead love— 
was about her. 

Gradually there came to her the impulse 
of the primitive. John Caldwell was hers, 
she told herself fiercely, and hers he should 
remain! Fate had played into her hands, 
and she meant to fight, fight—to carry the 
battle to the enemy. 
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Her eyes fell on the extension telephone 
which rested on a mahogany tabouret. She 
would call the factory and hear John’s 
voice. Perhaps she would gain from his 
manner some slight intimation as to 
whether the woman had gone from his 
home to him. Kamura had not returned. 
Janice knew nothing, save that she was 
desperate. 

She called the factory number and 
waited an age-long minute until the re- 
ceiver clicked up at the other end and a- 
voice said: 

“Hello!” . 

“T wish to speak to Mr. Caldwell,” she 
demanded. 

“ One moment, please,” came back from 
the switchboard girl at the factory. Then, 
after a pause: “ Mr. Caldwell went out 
some time ago, and has not returned to 
the office. Will you leave your number? 
Hello! Hello!” 

Without a word or sound Janice Cald- 
well slipped from her chair to the floor. 
The receiver clattered to the table and lay 
beside the telephone. 


VI 


Suekrt Kamura was a little man and a 
wise one. As he padded down the street 
after Miss Leveridge’s purple parasol, he 
pondered deeply on the import of his 
errand. 

Between the parlor and the dining-room 
of the Caldwell home was a pair of massive 
sliding doors. On the parlor side of the 
doors hung heavy tapestries. Therefore, 
by a deft moving of the big doors and the 
application of a receptive ear, Sueki was 
enabled to hear anything that was said in 
the parlor. 

He had listened eagerly, his little eyes 
glittering combatively, during the inter- 
view between Janice Caldwell and Maude 
Leveridge. If he pondered at all on the 
morals of his eavesdropping he satisfied 
his conscience by maintaining that he must 
know the family secrets in order to assist 
the Caldwell household in times of stress. 
This day his eternal vigilance—or curi- 
osity, call it what you will—had been re- 
warded. 

It took Sueki just about a split second 
to locate a bobbing purple parasol far down 
the street. He settled down into a spac - 
eating yet seemingly indifferent walk; con- 
tent for the time merely to trail along, far 
enough in the rear to be unobserved, yet 











close enough to see which way the parasol 
might turn. 

It soon became evident that Maude Lev- 
eridge was headed for the civic center of 
Caldwell. She reached the intersection of 
Elm and Main streets, and turned down 
Main. Sueki quickened his pace, and 
swung into Main Street just in time to see 
the woman disappear into the Owl Drug 
Company’s emporium. He slackened his 
speed again and drifted idly along, finally 
pausing outside the plate-glass window of 
the store. 

With a curiosity shared by many others 
in the vicinity, he stared at the stranger 
as she thumbed the pages of a big book 
which he correctly guessed to be the city 
directory. He saw her close the volume 
determinedly, smile at the clerk, speak with 
him, order a mint limade at the counter, 
and sip it idly through a straw. 

He was still lounging by the corner when 
she left the store and came to a halt beside 
him, as if waiting for a car on the single 
trolley-line which the town boasted. Sueki 
discreetly edged behind a telephone-post. 
Although he did not alter his expression 
by so much as the deepening of a facial 
line, he was intensely surprised when ‘she 
spoke. 

“ Well, what are you doing here?” 

He blinked blandly, sleepily, as he 
turned the placid mask of his face in her 
direction. 

“ T stand here, lady, excoose, pleas’,” he 
replied softly. 

Maude Leveridge eyed him closely, and 
her rather large and somewhat thick-lipped 
mouth set itself into purposeful lines. 

“ So I see,” she snapped dryly. “ Ain’t 
you that Jap I seen up at Caldwell’s a little 
while ago?” 

Sueki shook his head slowly. 

“ Caldwell? Pleas’, lady, I not know 
such person. I run honorable shoe-shine 
business.” He glanced speculatively at the 
tips of her boots. “I give you good shine, 
maybe yes?” 

“ No!”? Maude was both annoyed and 
puzzled. 

“ Excoose, pleas’.” 

Sueki left his post to fade off down the 
street. He knew that he had blundered 
in risking discovery, but he had gained one 
great advantage—he had been enabled to 
gage the astuteness of the cat-eyed woman 
whom he trailed. He strode on to the next 
corner, looking neither to right nor left; 
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but on the corner he paused and came to a 
dead halt. 

As for Maude Leveridge, she stared 
after the retreating back of the Oriental 
undecidedly. 

“The trouble with them there chinks,” 
she remarked to herself, “ is that they look 
too much alike. I’d have sworn he was 
that snippy little mutt from Caldwell’s. 
It would have been just like that sly puss 
up yonder to have shot him after me to 
do a Pinkerton specialty. That dame 
didn’t take no shine to me whatever. I’ve 
always heard that relatives play the mis- 
chief in a home. I'll have to get rid of 
her when I’ve landed John!” 

A trolley-car of battered ocher bowled 
along. Maude gathered her flounces about 
her, closed her parasol, and signaled the 
motorman to halt. It was the car which 
the drug clerk had told her would carry 
her to the door of the Caldwell factory. 

She swayed up the aisle and seated her- 
self near the front, planning, as the vehicle 
gathered speed, her interview with the man 
whom she expected to marry. As if seek- 
ing reassurance, she drew from the bosom 
of her dress a letter signed, in a boldly 
flowing hand, with the name “ John Cald- 
well.” It was a very, very personal letter. 
So-engrossed did she become that she failed 
to notice the stopping of the car at the 
very next cross street; nor did she observe 
a short, lightly built Japanese, who swung 
unobtrusively aboard and took his seat in 
a rear corner. 

That was Kamura. From his vantage- 
point, a block farther up the street, he had 
seen the vivid splash of color made by the 
purple parasol as Maude snapped it shut 
preparatory to boarding the car; then he, 
too, climbed aboard. He sat staring idly 
from the window, yet managing to keep a 
speculative eye on the woman. 

Kamura, who was sincerely fond of the 
Caldwells, felt that they were threatened 
by some unknown and mysterious danger. 
He had heard every word of the interview 
between Mrs. Caldwell and Miss Leveridge, 
and had been much distressed by the look 
of tragic passion in Janice’s eyes as he 
darted down the front steps to trail the 
stranger. He knew that the woman was 


headed straight for an interview with John 
Caldwell. 

He frowned under the weight of re- 
sponsibility which had thus been thrust 
upon him. He was fully determined that 
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if he could prevent it, the lives of husband 
and wife should not be wrecked by this un- 
welcome intruder. 

The car approached the chimney-topped 
machinery plant. Sueki Kamura crouched 
down in his seat, pulling his hat far down 
over his eyes, that he might escape de- 
tection should the enemy’s glance chance 
to light on him. 

Miss Leveridge, having read the letter 
once more, placed it again in its inner 
sanctuary and, planning her campaign for 
the thousandth time, turned her thoughts 
to the little Jap. 

“Tf that wasn’t the Caldwell chink, I’m 
a liar,” she mused. “ Set him to follow me, 
did she? Well, I guess little Maudie threw 
a jolt into him. And he faded mighty sud- 
den, too—now why, that’s what I’m askin’ 
—why did he vamoose, if he was really a 
bootblack?” 

One block from the factory Kamura 
swung from the rear end of the car. He 
remained motionless until the car again 
stopped at the plant, the woman alighted, 
snapped open her purple parasol, and dis- 
appeared into the building. Then he 
crossed the street and took his post under 
a clump of maples which afforded shelter 
from casual glances. There he waited, for 
all the world like a small brown terrier 
awaiting the inevitable descent of a treed 
cat. 

Within five minutes the woman emerged 
and strolled toward the trolley again, her 
face plainly expressing extreme dissatisfac- 
tion—at which Kamura smiled. It was 
clear that for some reason her mysterious 
mission had been unsuccessful. Perhaps 
Caldwell had taken no more kindly to her 
matrimonial plans than had Caldwell’s 
wife. Kamura’s even, white teeth were 
bared in a happy smile. 

“ Kitty no catch canary dees time,” he 
muttered, as he watched Miss Leveridge 
board a city-bound trolley. 

The purr of a motor arrested his atten- 
tion, and a light auto-truck belonging to 
the factory whirled into view from between 
two long warehouses. Kamura signaled the 
driver to halt, spoke with him for a few 
seconds, and then mounted the seat. There 
he settled himself comfortably as the 
motor-truck sped forward and eventually 
passed the lumbering trolley. 

On reaching the center of the town 
Kamura thanked the driver and leaped to 
the ground. He took his stand before a 
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barber-shop, where he waited for the car 
containing the lady of the purple parasol 
to pass. After a few minutes it hove into 
view, but went past the near-by corner 
without stopping. 

Kamura noticed that the woman was still 
aboard the car, and he padded anxiously 
after it, fearing that he was about to be 
thrown from the scent. At the Gilmer 
Hotel corner it jerked to a protesting halt, 
and he saw her alight and start toward the 
hotel entrance. He also saw a young man 
lift his hat grandly as she approached. 

The little sleuth stopped short. It 
would never do, he cogitated, to spoil 
things by being recognized now. He did 
not know that the courteous young man 
was no greater dignitary than Walt Sim- 
mons, night-clerk at the Gilmer, or that 
Walt had planned this crushing campaign 
through a night of vivid dreams, through 
a midday breakfast, through the ordeal of 
purchasing a flaming silk shirt with bow- 
tie to match, and through two hours of 
waiting for the lady from Chicago to re- 
turn from her expedition. 

“How do you do, Miss Leveridge?” 
Walter said, with a sweeping salute, as she 
approached. 

’ The woman’s figure stiffened, and an ex- 
pression akin to fear flashed into her 
yellow-brown eyes as she turned them on 
the young man. It was only for a second, 
but Walt noticed it. Then she recognized 
him, and laughed with an almost hysterical 
laugh. 

“ Oh!” she fluttered. “It’s you? How 
do you do, Mr. Clerk?” 

“Simmons,” proffered Walt. “ Walter 
Simmons. Did you succeed in finding Mr. 
Caldwell?” 

Once again that flashing look of startled 
inquiry, then another swift recovery of 
self-possession. 

“ Nothing doing. Tried house and of- 
fice, and he wasn’t at neither place. I left 
a note for him at the factory, as they said 
they didn’t know when he’d be back; so 
if he calls for me at the hotel any time this 
evening, I wish you’d hold him until you 
can grab me.” 

Simmons nodded. He looked down the 
street, up the street, across the street-—and 
then he looked once again into the yellow- 
brown eyes. She was certainly a swell 
dresser, he decided again. Quite a feather 
in his cap, could he be seen on the street 
with her! 
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He flushed with embarrassment, and 
took a fresh hold on his fast-ebbing courage. 

“ Then — you ain’t got anything to do 
for the rest of the afternoon?” he blurted. 

“What is there to do in a burg like 
this?” the woman returned. 

“ Well—” hesitated Walt, and then 
plunged desperately: “ There’s a ball-game. 
Caldwell’s stacked up against Cedar Hill 
this afternoon. Game starts in about an 
hour. If you care anything for baseball, 
I’d be mighty glad to take you over. Pretty 
good ball for a bush league. We beat lots 
of major league clubs in spring training.” 
His eyes fell on a dilapidated touring-car 
at the curb. It was one of a tribe which 
served as taxicabs for Caldwell’s élite. 
“ We—we—might ride around a bit before 
the game.” 

Miss Leveridge appraised Walt deliber- 
ately. She gazed at the car. Then she 
shifted her gaze to the distant line of smoke 
that rose from the Caldwell Machinery 
Company’s plant. 

All told, it had not been the big day 
she had anticipated. In fact, it had merely 
been a series of disappointments. She 
furled the purple parasol and turned to- 
ward the decrepit conveyance. 


“Oh, well!” she remarked. 
want to!” 

Elated by his good fortune, Walt sprang 
to open the door of the car, and ordered 
the yawning and youthful driver to com- 
mence the arduous task of cranking the 
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uncertain motor. With the air of a cav- 
alier he assisted Miss Leveridge to her seat, 
smiling superciliously at the envious mob 
gathered before the Gilmer Hotel. Then 
he seated himself beside her—very close 
beside her—and the car jerked forward 
and rolled off. 

Sueki Kamura detached himself from 
that particular portion of the pavement on 
which he had been standing. This cer- 
tainly was something unexpected, but his 
orders had been clear and concise. “ Fol- 
low her, Kamura ” — and follow he cer- 
tainly would. 

His eyes descried a second automobile 
with a tin “ for hire” sign dangling at its 
side. He awakened the driver, pressed a 
bill into his hand, motioned toward the car 
containing the joy-riding couple, and sped 
in swift pursuit. 

The chase led over a maze of turns and 
twists through Caldwell’s prettiest streets, 
and eventually they brought up at the ball- 
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park, where Sueki saw the man and woman 
descend and enter the grounds. 

He was satisfied at last, for he knew 
enough of the great national game to be- 
lieve that the couple were safe for at least 
an hour and a half. It now devolved upon 
him to hurry back to Janice and try to take 
the sad expression from her big, brown 
eyes. He spoke to the driver once again, 
and the car plunged down the street to- 
ward the Caldwell home. Sueki Kamura 
smiled with the knowledge of hard work 
well done. 


VII 


Davip Pearson, president of the Pear- 
son Contracting and Building Company, 
shoved the mass of blue-prints and specifi- 
cations across to John Caldwell’s eager 
fingers. 

“T think you understand just what we 
want?” he asked. 

Caldwell nodded as he gathered the pa- 
pers and placed them in a compact bundle. 
David Pearson and John had been closeted 
in the former’s office, going over the details 
of the biggest order in the history of the 
Caldwell Machinery Company. 

“Yes, I have a clear understanding of 
what you wish, and I'll strain every nerve 
to see that we turn out first-rate work.” 

The older man smiled the least bit. 

“TI know you will, Caldwell.” He 
paused briefly, and then went on: “I don’t 
often do this, John, but I’ll make an ex- 
ception this time. The size of the matter 
is that — well, your bid was not by any 
means the lowest we received; but we 
know you people, we dealt for years with 
your father, and we decided that your bid 
meant better service and closer adherence 
to specifications. Besides, you are a local 
firm. This is the first big job we’ve turned 
your way since your father’s death, and I, 
for one, hope that there will be many to 
follow. Whether there will or not depends 
on you, personally.” 

“ T’'ll do my very best,” mumbled Cald- 
well, surprised and somewhat embarrassed 
by the feeling so unexpectedly shown by 
this man of ice. “ My very best!” 

“ That’s what we’re counting on. 
now—you have it all straight?” 

“ Perfectly. We'll begin deliveries next 
week, and rush the work along as fast as 
we can.” 

“ Good!” Pearson glanced at his watch. 
“ Past two o’clock,” he said. “I must go 
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and take a look at that new building of 
ours on Jackson Street.” 

The men rose, and Caldwell drove Pear- 
son to Jackson Street, where the builder 
alighted. Alone in his roadster, John felt 
buoyant. His work had inspired Pearson’s 
confidence, and that meant success. 

Then his thoughts turned to Janice, and 
he frowned rather unhappily. She hadn’t 
come down for breakfast that morning, and 
he, still smarting under the injustice of 
her temper of the previous night, had left 
the house without offering overtures for a 
reconciliation. He had been minded to 
mount to her room and straighten things 
out, but self-respect — or was it foolish 
pride?— had prevented. 

His faith in Janice had been shaken. 
She had dropped from the height of super- 
woman to the level of woman. She wanted 
to be petted and flattered and told that she 
was pretty. She wasn’t satisfied to be the 
chum he desired. He was hurt to the 
quick, and magnified the importance of the 
little squabble. 

So it was that he had left the house that 
morning without telling her either of his 
good fortune or of his plans for the day; 
and business had prevented his driving 
home for luncheon. He had been busy at 
David Pearson’s office, and had lunched 
with the builder at the Commercial Club. 
After the hasty meal, the two men had re- 
sumed their discussion of the contract they 
were closing, and in. the rush of achieve- 
ment John had temporarily forgotten 
Janice and home. 

And now, although he was intensely 
sorry that his wife felt as she did, that her 
heretofore hidden jealousy should at length 
have reached the point of an open out- 
break, he could not forget his elation at his 
business victory. After years of work, 
which he had commenced on a reputation 
composed of nothing more stable than a 
bed of wild oats, his foot was now solidly 
planted on the ladder of success. 

His elation demanded expression; he 
wanted to do something by way of total 
relaxation. As he let in the gears and 
rolled forward, he remembered that Cald- 
well was to meet Cedar Hill at the ball- 
park, and that a good game was almost a 
certainty, as the two little cities were 
ancient baseball rivals. He hadn’t seen a 
ball-game that season, and he decided to 
force Joe Franklin to accompany him to 
the park. 
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He swung his car down Main Street, 
and a few minutes later applied the brakes 
before a tiny office where a neat, gilt sign 
announced the name and occupation of his 
chum: 


JOSEPH E, FRANKLIN 
DENTIST 


He honked three times, then paused and 
honked twice. Instantly the door opened, 
and Joe, clad in the conventional white 
jacket, emerged. 

“ Busy?” queried Caldwell. 

“No, unfortunately. If I don’t get 
some cavities to fill, I'll have one in my 
bank-roll!” 

“ Forget work, and come to the ball- 
game. Your assistant can attend to any 
transient business. Cedar Hill’s playing 
here, and Buck Reardon is pitching for us. 
I’ve just made a killing, and I want to 
celebrate. Hike!” 

Franklin sped inside, changed coats, 
donned his hat, and was back in a jiffy. 
Caldwell eyed the light checked suit, and 
smiled. 

“ New duds, eh?” 

“Uhuh! How you like ’em?” 

“Very much. They show good taste. 
They’re exactly like my latest. I haven’t 
worn mine yet.” 

“ They ought to be like yours,” grinned 
Franklin. “ Jepson cut it from the same 
bolt.” 

Caldwell laughed lightly. 

“ Like old times, eh, Joe? We've been 
taken for one another many’s the time, 
eh?” 

“We sure have. That’s why they used 
to call us the twins—always dressing alike. 
But seriously, the reason I selected this 
was because it was the prettiest piece of 
goods Jepson had.” 

“No apologies necessary! 
plimented.” 

The car rolled off down the street. 
Franklin’s mind reverted to the previous 
night and the mysterious telephone-mes- 
sage from Caldwell. 

“ How’s Janice?” he inquired. 

“ Haven’t seen her to-day. Who’s going 
to pitch for Cedar Hill, do you know?” 

It was a palpable evasion, but Franklin 
was not to be put off the track thus easily. 
He attacked direct. 

“ Why did you phone me last night?” 

“T found out that you were right and 
I was wrong,” said John bluntly. “ And I 
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wanted to keep you from making the 
blunder that I did. Janice is jealous, and 
she does brood over what I told her before 
we married. I guess there’s a heap of 
truth in the saying that what you don’t 
know won’t hurt you.” 

“ Eunice thinks,” smiled Franklin, try- 
ing to lighten the sudden tension, “ that 
it was you that led me into all my youthful 
indiscretions.” 

“Let her. She'll think you’re the in- 
jured party, and will love you the more 
because of it. Men are fools—at that age. 
I can’t say that I blame Janice. I’m the 
one to blame, right from beginning to 
end.” 

“ Humph! You must have been hit hard 
last night. Janice fly at you?” 

“ Shut up, for goodness’ sake! 
are at the gate.” 

They entered together, parked their 
automobile, and seated themselves in the 
smokers’ section of the grand stand. They 
received and returned many nods of 
friendly greeting from friends among the 
spectators. 

Walt Simmons, puffed with the impor- 
tance of escorting Miss Leveridge in public, 
and eager to divert her, turned smilingly. 

“ No wonder no one at Caldwell’s joint 
knew when he’d get back! He’s playing 
hooky. See him yonder?” 

Maude bent forward, 
snapped. 

“ Where?” 

“In the gray suit, with his Panama 
pulled down over the back of his head.” 

“Mmmmmm!” mused the woman. 
“ Yes, so it is!” 

The gong sounded, and the preliminary 
practise ended. The umpire announced the 
batteries amid wild applause, the Caldwell 
team trotted to the field, and the game 
started. 

It was a slam-bang, hit-and-run game 
from the very first inning, with first one 
team ahead and then the other, and the 
fans in a veritable frenzy of excitement. 
Maude Leveridge had no eyes for the 
dramatic scene on the ball-field. She was 
watching Joe Franklin, the man in the 
checked suit, who had been pointed out to 
her as John Caldwell. 

At the distance she could not distinguish 
his features. She could only see that he 
was a large man, and well dressed. She 
formed and abandoned a plan to go over 
and speak to him then and there. After 
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all, he had not known that she was coming, 
and she trusted that the note she had left 
at his office would bring him to her as soon 
as he received it. 

Gradually a little of the excitement 
which pervaded the crowd communicated 
itself to her, and she became interested in 
the game. She joined in the wild cheering 
when a sharp single scored two men in the 
ninth with the tying and winning tallies. 
And when the uproar died down she noted 
that the man in the checked suit and his 
companion had disappeared. 

She wondered whether Caldwell would 
visit his office again before going home for 
the evening; and then she smiled at 
thought of Janice. Whichever he did, it 
was a Safe bet that he would hear of her 
arrival in town. So she decided upon a 
quick trip to the hotel, there to await 
developments. 

What Caldwell did was to hurry Frank- 
lin back to his office, drop him, and speed 
away to the factory. He stopped the car 
before the office, entered, and addressed his 
private stenographer. 

“ Anything special?” he inquired. 

The girl shook her head. ~ 

“No, sir. That insurance man came 
back, and a lady came in to see you. She 
wouldn’t state her business, but left a 
note.” 

She took a sealed envelope from her desk 
and handed it to Caldwell. 

Women visitors were few and far be- 
tween at the factory. For a moment John 
was sickened by the thought that Janice 
might have called; then he eyed the hand- 
writing, and sighed with relief. The 
chirography was not at all like his wife’s. 
Hers was neat and small and regular; this 
was scratchy and scrawling. 

He took a paper-knife and slit the thing 
open. Drawing out a folded sheet of the 
company’s letter-head, he smoothed it out 
and read the boldly written lines: 


DEAREST JOHN: 

I come down here to see you, and they said 
you was out. I’m up at the Gilmer, and I guess 
you better had come to see me. I’m in the bridal 
suit. Ain’t that a scream? 

Devotedly, 
MAUvDE. 

P. S—I guess you know all right who Maude is, 

don’t you? 


Quite slowly John Caldwell stiffened. 
The hand which held the sheet of paper 
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clenched until the letter-head was crumpled 
and torn in the iron grip. An odd expres- 
sion was born in his eyes, and became a 
fixed stare. He was not staring at the 
thing in his hand, but at the nebulous past, 
at a ghost which was gradually taking 
shape. 

Maude! Did he know who she was? 
Did he? But—he had thought the woman 
understood—that they were quits. It had 
been a long time ago. And she was here 
in town, and had sought him at his very 
office! 

Then, displacing the face that memory 
had conjured from the past, there swam 
before him a vision of Janice’s brunette 
sweetness. He straightened, thrust the 
note back into the envelope, and strode 
swiftly to his car. 


VIII 


AFTER what seemed an age, Janice Cald- 
well sat up dizzily. A strange, buzzing 
sound filled the room, and presently her 
consciousness was penetrated by the fact 
that it came from the telephone receiver, 
which lay upon the table. Rising pain- 


fully, she replaced it on the hook, and thus 
stopped the screech of the “ squawker ” 


which Central had turned on for just that 
purpose. 

The simple action brought poignantly 
back to her all that had gone before. Fact 
stumbled over fact, conjecture over con- 
jecture, whirling through her mind, in mad, 
fierce array. She pressed her icy hands to 
a throbbing forehead. 

They had said at the office that John was 
out. That meant, of course, that the wom- 
an had visited him, and that he had left 
with her. Where was Kamura, and why 
did he not come back to tell her—even the 
worst? 

As if in answer to the thought, she was 
numbly conscious of the chugging stop of 
an automobile before the house, and then 
to her ears came the suave voice of her 
servant: 

“ Missee Caldwell! Excoose, pleas’—but 
are needing money to pay man in auto for 
hauling to door.” 

She leaped eagerly to her feet and 
jerked open the front door. Sueki had just 
stepped on the veranda. 

“ Sueki!” she cried. “ Tell me—quickly 
—what did you find out? Where did she 
go? Where did Mr. Caldwell take her? 
Tell me, Sueki—quick!” 
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The face of the Japanese was inscruta- 
ble. He refused to depart from his racial 
tendency to finish one task before taking 
up another. 

“ Pleas’, Missee Caldwell, first to pay 
man for auto. No having money, not can 
do. You pay.” 

“Ooh!” Janice was eaten with im- 
patience. “Here,” she finished sharply, 
realizing the shortest way out of the mat- 
ter, as she seized her purse and handed him 
a crumpled bill. “ Quickly!” 

Kamura clasped it in his hand and 
darted to the curb. When he returned, 
she was waiting for him just inside the 
front door. 

“ And now tell me,” she said, speaking 
calmly by dint of a desperate mental effort, 
“where did Mr. Caldwell go with that 
woman?” 

Kamura eyed her carefully before an- 
swering. The effects of the day’s tragedy 
were written plainly on her features. 

“You set down,” he suggested mildly. 
“T tell you. Then you not fall down, 
maybe.” 

If he feared that she would fall, then 
must the news he brought be dire! By an 
effort she dragged herself to a hall-seat and 
let herself down upon it, leaning her dark 
head against the wall. 

“ Go on,” she choked from between dry 
lips. “ Where did he take her?” 

Kamura blinked. He was glad of her 
question, glad that it afforded him chance 
for a truthful answer. 

“Misser John not go!” he announced 
triumphantly. “ He stay in office. Cat 
woman go ’way.” 

Janice leaned forward tensely and peered 
into the expressionless eyes. It was the 
last thing she had expected to hear, and 
it came to her suddenly that Kamura’s 
statements did not at all dovetail with 
what she had been told at the office. The 
man was lying, lying brazenly to shield 
John! 

“ Sueki,” she cried in sick protest, “ why 
do you say that? Don’t you know it is 
not the truth? And I told you to come 
back and tell me the truth — and nothing 
but the truth! I want it—want the truth, 
Sueki!” 

She sat there in silence, staring pleading- 
ly into the eyes of the man before her. He 
was smiling—she imagined a trace of em- 
barrassment in his manner, as if a lie lay 
uneasily on his stocky shoulders. 
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“ What I say are truth, Missee Cald- 
well,” he insisted. “I go after cat woman. 
I see where she go. I see her come out 
factory. I look at watch while she inside. 
Maybe five minute. She come out alone. 
She get on car and go back to hotel you 
call Gilmer; then ”’—his smile broadened 
as he reached his climax—“ then, she go to 
ball-game in automobile!” 

“What?” Janice was bewildered by all 
these loose ends, which she could not 
gather, try as she might. “ Went to—to— 
the ball-game?” 

“ Baseball,” explained Kamura. “She 
take man, get in auto, ride away. I take 
auto, go follow. See go in ball-play fence. 
I come home.” 

“Who went with her?” Janice snapped 
the question sharply, her eyes had nar- 
rowed craftily. “ Kamura! The truth! 
Who was the man?” 

Sueki shook his head in disclaimer. 

“T not know. Young man near Gilmer. 
He raise hat for howdy-do, when cat wom- 
an get off street-car after come from 
factory.” 

What was Kamura trying to do — tell 
half-truths? Had he seen John and re- 
ceived instructions? Frankly, Janice did 
not believe that Miss Leveridge had gone 
to the ball-game with a “ young man near 
Gilmer.” 

“ Sueki, stop lying to me! It was Mr. 
Caldwell who took her to the ball-game. 
The truth now—wasn’t it?” 

But Kamura only eyed her calmly. If 
he was surprised at the extent of her knowl- 
edge, he concealed the fact behind his 
masklike face. 

“No, Missee Caldwell,” he averred. 
“Misser John not go to ball-game. I not 
see him go. I tell you truth. Nossing else 
but truth.” 

“T don’t believe you!” the woman cried 
fiercely. “ You are a man, and, like all 
the rest, you shield another man; but you 
haven’t fooled me! I know he wasn’t at 
the office this afternoon. I telephoned 
there shortly after two o’clock, and they 
told me. He was off with that woman— 
making a spectacle of himself—in public! 
He—” She brought herself up with a jerk, 
as her pride warned her that she was speak- 
ing too freely before a servant, no matter 
what confidential status that servant might 
hold. “ You had best go about your work,” 
she ordered briefly, and turned toward the 
Stairway leading to the upper floor. 
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Her mind was seething with all the wild 
unreason that jealousy can produce. On 
one thing she had determined—she would 
try to verify or disprove Kamura’s story 
as far as she could. To that end she seated 
herself at the up-stairs telephone and 
called the factory, which notified her that 
John was still absent. Next she telephoned 
the Gilmer Hotel, and Miss Leveridge was 
reported “ out.” 

What could she try next? Impulsively 
she called Joe Franklin’s office, and was 
answered by his assistant, who informed 
her that Joe was not in. She was growing 
coldly angry by this time. She had hoped 
that her husband might have taken Frank- 
lin, his companion in the wild follies of the 
bygone days, into his confidence concern- 
ing the Leveridge creature; and she had 
planned to trick an admission from Joe. 
But the dead-line of absence had blocked 
that endeavor at the very start. 

The thought of Joe Franklin, however, 
suggested what he had told her the pre- 
vious night. Her mind, groping desper- 
ately, turned to Eunice Maybank. She 
called the number, and Eunice answered 
in person. 

“ Oh, Eunice,” said Janice as casually as 
she could, “ where is Joe?” 

“ Joe? Why, he’s down at his office, I 
” 

“ But he isn’t. His assistant told me he 

was out. John’s not at the factory, either. 

I called Joe because I thought he might 

know where John is. They’ve always been 

together so much.” 

“ Janice!” Eunice’s voice was one of 
startled inquiry. ‘ What’s the matter? Is 
something wrong?” 

“ T—I—don’t know,” sobbed Janice. 

“There must be—else you wouldn’t be 
calling John all over town at five o’clock 
in the afternoon.” 

“ Eunice,” plunged Janice impulsively, 
“what would you do if you thought Joe 
Franklin was off somewhere with another 
woman?” 

To her ears came the sound of a long- 
drawn gasp. 

“ Wh—what?” Then, sharply: “ Janice, 
don’t be a fool! Joe wouldn’t do anything 
like that. I— I’m — not jealous like you 
are. Joe and I were discussing it only last 
night. I told him that I knew you were 
foolishly jealous of John Caldwell. Your 
husband isn’t a child, Janice. You can’t 
keep him tied to a phone, to answer when- 
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ever you call. He’s probably gone out on 
business.” 

Janice bared her teeth. Eunice pre- 
suming to advise her—the wife of a year! 
She was sure of Joe — not jealous — not a 
bit! And boasting of the fact! 

“T wouldn’t be too sure what I would 
feel until I had the chance,” she flung 
back, as Eunice paused. “ You know as 
well as I do that Joe hasn’t been a saint. 
John told me of the other women in his 
life. I dare say Joe has not had sufficient 
confidence to tell you.” 

It was cattish — terribly cattish; but a 
woman in such a frame of mind is not re- 
sponsible. Less overwrought than she was, 
her gentle nature would have shrunk from 
such a cruel stab. It was the reaction of 
a bruised heart and a shaken mind, re- 
sentful of the other’s assurance and as- 
sumption of superiority. 

“We were discussing that last night,” 
returned Eunice slowly, weighing every 
word. “ And I rather think Mr. Caldwell 
led Joe into most of the scrapes. Joe is 
younger. He was—” 

“ John Jed him!” Janice’s voice rose in 
a shrill crescendo of shocked defiance. 

“ Ves.”’ 


“Did Joe Franklin say that?” 
“ Oh, no, indeed; but he laughed when I 


said it. Of course, he wouldn’t be small 
enough to say anything that would be an 
accusation against his friend.” 

“He laughed at you for believing it, 
most likely,” returned Janice, snapping 
her receiver on the hook. Her lips were 
tight set and her eyes flashing. She had, 
at least, given Eunice something to think 
over. It might shake her superior poise. 
Little fool! She didn’t know men. 

Janice dragged herself miserably to the 
little work-basket, caressingly lifted a tiny 
pink-embroidered nightingale, folded it 
carefully, and then, with sudden de- 
termination, thrust it into her loose house- 
dress. When John came home she would 
exhibit it to him, and call upon him by all 
it represented to tell her the whole truth. 
Then, if she saw that he was tired of her, 
she would leave him. 

Her tight lips quivered, her eyes slowly 
filled with scalding tears, her slender shoul- 
ders shook; she was very unhappy, very 
lonely. Even Eunice, whom she had 
thought a friend, seemed to have turned 
against her. She was alone, deserted, ut- 
terly surrounded by people whom she could 
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not believe and circumstances which she 
could not understand. 

While she sat there lost in the meshes of 
self-pity, the man of her thoughts was 
driving a high-powered roadster toward 
her as swiftly as he dared in the face of 
stringent city ordinances—which he him- 
self had helped to draft during his alder- 
manic term. He had left the factory with 
a lurch as the clutch caught, and his foot 
carefully nursed the throttle as he sped to- 
ward his home. Janice’s face seemed to 
beckon, to call to him. 

The note in John Caldwell’s pocket 
seared through to his heart. Maude! He 
wanted to be aione with Janice, to reassure 
himself of her love for him and trust in 
him. Then he knew, with her at his side, 
shoulder to shoulder, he would fight for the 
happiness which was his due, and force the 
resurrected past back into the limbo of 
forgotten things. 

His eyes hardened as he fled homeward. 
What did Maude expect? Why had she 
come? For blackmail, in all likelihood. 
In any case he would see Janice first, 
and then face the woman. He pressed the 
throttle a little more, and the car leaped 
faster. 

Taking a sharp turn at the big gate of 
his residence, he shot the car up the drive- 
way and under the porte-cochére, where he 
left it without taking it to the garage. 
Kamura could attend to that. 

He stepped into the house, and felt the 
intense, sepulchral quiet. There was no 
sound, no sign of life. Of course, it was 
likely that Kamura was somewhere at the 
back; but where was Janice? Was it pos- 
sible that she was ill? 

He mounted the stairs three at a time, 
his sinewy leg-muscles lending wings to 
his feet. He went straight to his wife’s 
room, and paused at sight of the ominously 
closed door. He stood for a moment irres- 
olutely, and then tapped. 

*“ Janice!” he called softly. 

“ Well?” 

It was her voice, yet it was not her voice. 
It was a voice that he had never before 
heard. 

“May I come in?” 

“I suppose so.” 

He turned the knob and entered, closin 
the door behind him. His wife was seated 
on the edge of a leather chair. She did 
not even look up, nor did her eyes turn a¢ 
he crossed the floor to her side. He was 
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oppressed with a sense of disaster—some- 
thing which he could not fathom. He 
paused by the side of her chair, yearning 
to take her in his arms, yet afraid — of 
something. 

He summoned his courage, and spoke 
softly: 

“ Janice—something is—wrong. What 
is it?” 

She looked up, apathetically at first, and 
later with a flash of fire in her fine eyes— 
a fire that consumed and accused. Her 
answer came in an odd manner and in 
strange tones. 

“ T—have had a caller to-day!” 

“ A caller?” John echoed the words as 
if they were utterly meaningless, though 
he sensed that they contained a tragedy. 
“ A caller?” he repeated. 

Janice’s lips twisted as he had never seen 
the lips of a human being twist. There 
were agony, heartbreak, and a tinge of 
contempt in that terribly expressive twist 
of the lips. 

“Ves!” She met his eyes squarely. 
“ The lady who has come to take my place 
as your wife!” 


IX 


CALDWELL straightened sharply, as if 
under the upper-cutting impact of some in- 


visible fist. His eyes popped and his jaw 
dropped in startled surprise. 

“ Here? She—that woman—came here?” 
he gasped, scarcely knowing what he was 
saying. : 

Janice’s heart died within her, became 
as a piece of lead. Before the form of his 
question, indicative as it was of damning 
knowledge, what tiny ray of hope she might 
have maintained as to her husband’s 
fidelity wholly disappeared. 

“Yes,” she said coldly, gathering 
courage from her sense of outraged woman- 
hood, betrayed wifehood. “ Maude!” 

The name, as she pronounced it, was an 
anathema. 

“ Maude!” echoed Caldwell inanely. 
His knees felt strangely shaky; a coid, 
clammy perspiration broke out on his skin. 
He sought a chair, and sank weakly into 
its comforting depths. “ She—she told 
you her name?” 

His wife smiled. Her smile was one that 
chilled. 

“She told me quite a bit, John. You 
see, she came to see you, and met Kamura. 
He told her that you were out, but that 
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‘ Missee ’ Caldwell was in; you know how 
he pronounces ‘ Mrs.’ She thought I was 
Miss Caldwell, your sister, and came in to 
make my acquaintance.” 

Caldwell fought for stable ground on the 
reeling world about him. He spoke—be- 
cause she waited for him to speak, be- 
cause he had to speak. 

“Tt’s all a miserable mistake,” he said 
desperately; “‘a horrible, miserable mis- 
take. It—it was just a bit of young man’s 
thoughtless folly, Janice — just a young 
man’s folly. She—she’s one of the women 
I have told you of—an actress—do you 
remember?” 

Janice had the upper hand, and she knew 
it. And she used it with a woman’s finesse. 
Far be it from her to show her husband 
how deeply she was stabbed! 

“ Grease-paint and make-up do coarsen 
the skin,” she mused conversationally. 
“Her skin is coarse, very coarse. And 
she has muddy, gold hair and yellowish 
eyes. Kamura likened them to a cat’s. 
But you were hardly a young man, a prey 
to youthful impulses, so recently as two 
weeks ago.” 

“Two weeks?” 
ened slightly. 

“You took a trip then, if you remember 
—a business trip. She said it had been 
two weeks since you last told her that she 
was the kind of wife you wanted.” 

Caldwell’s fists clenched. He rose from 
his chair, his face livid. 

.“‘ Good Heavens! You mean to tell me 
that you believe I went to see her on that 
trip? You—you think I’ve been keeping 
in touch with her—on my trips—” 

“ And by writing. She said you wrote 
to her.” 

Janice was watching carefully, missing 
no look or movement that betrayed a guilty 
soul. She wished to learn all she could of 
her husband’s treachery. But John sur- 
prised ker. He leaned forward while she 
spoke, and when she finished he gripped 
the chair in an iron grasp. 

“ That’s an infernal lie!” he shouted. 
His jaw projected at a new angle. “I 
don’t deny the things of which I am 
guilty,” he went on more calmly, “ but I 
won’t stand for other things being tacked 
on. I don’t deny acquaintance with this 
woman. I told you about her. Your 
description fits her only too well, and her 
name—hasn’t been changed; but I haven’t 
seen her, or heard of her, or from her, or 
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written to her, in more than two years. I 
promised you that I would teil you the 
truth, and so I have—do you hear?” 

Janice’s lips curled into a cold sneer. 

“ Not even seen her or heard from her 
to-day?” 

“ No, not even to-day!” 

“ Kamura said you did.” 

“ Kamura? What has that Jap to do 
with this?” 

“TI set him to follow her when she left 
here. He tells me that she went straight 
to your office, remained there about five 
minutes, and then left.” 

“ At what time?” 

Caldwell asked the question sharply. 
He, too, was in the grip of passion— 
of furious rage against this interloper, not 
against his wife. 

“ At about half past one.” 

“ At that time I was with David Pear- 
son, the big contractor, in his office. I can 
prove it. But she did go to the factory. 
She left a note saying that she was at the 
Gilmer Hotel.” 

“T thought ”—icily—“ that you said a 
second ago you had not heard from her 
to-day. Are you only going to admit facts 
which I already know? Indeed, John, you 
are not clever!” 

He was flustered. 

“ T—I—” he stammered, but she cut 
him short. 

“ And I suppose you chased her to the 
Gilmer?” 

“T did nothing of the kind. I went to 
the ball-game with Joe Franklin. You can 
prove that by him.” 

She smiled patronizingly. 

“T don’t doubt it in the least. Mr. 
Franklin is your chum, and you two have 
always stood by each other. Of course he’ll 
back you up! You said last night that 
he wasn’t man enough to confess his evil 
deeds to his affianced wife. But let us stay 
on the track. I know that this woman 
attended the ball-game, too. I know sev- 
eral things, in fact.” 

“This afternoon?” 
weakly. 

“ Certainly.” Then something broke 
down a bit of the barrier which Janice 
had so carefully builded, and she shook her 
head pitifully. 

“Oh, John, why try to carry your de- 
ception further? Can’t you see that it 
only makes things worse, and harder to 
forgive—if there is any such thing as 
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forgiveness? Of course, I don’t suppose 
you knew that that woman was coming 
here to-day. She informed me that it 
would be a delightful little surprise to you 
—or words to that effect; but she has no 
doubt of the greeting in store for her. 
And, of course, she doesn’t know you are 
married. Didn’t you ever tell her that, 
John?” 

“Tell her? Good Lord, no! I tell 
you I haven’t even seen her in more than 
two years!” 

His voice was a shout of negation. 
Janice frowned. 

“ Noise never converted a lie into the 
truth, John.” 

“T’m not trying to convert anything,” 
he protested desperately. “I’m telling the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. I don’t 
understand this thing any more than you 
do. I—” 

“ But I do understand, and there is no 
need for further subterfuge on your part. 
I told you last night that I feared it, that 
it hung over my head like a sword of 
Damocles. It was probably a woman’s 
sixth sense—intuition. Had I been more 
sensible at first, it would not have occurred, 
because I would not have married .you. 
You have always had a penchant for pretty 
faces, and mine is not, never has been, and 
never will be pretty. Nor would you flatter 
me; the best you would ever say was that 
I was sweet or attractive. I was damned 
with faint praise, as it were. Besides, 
sweetness ”—her voice rose to a sort of 
hysterical quaver, and she laughed mirth- 
lessly—“ sweetness cloys after a _ time, 
doesn’t it, John?” 

Caldwell was by her side in an instant, 
and his big hands seized her by the 
shoulders. 

“ Janice!” he cried hoarsely. “ Janice, 
stop that! Stop that infernal laughter! 
No matter what you hear, or what hap- 
pens, or what you believe, I am still your 
husband, and I’ve a right to speak in my 
own defense. No, don’t nod your head! 
Even a confessed murderer may take the 
stand and tell of mitigating circumstances. 
I have told you nothing that was not true 
—TI swear that!” 

“You said you had not heard from her 
to-day.” 

“Stop!” The veins stood out on his 
forehead, and he leaned forward fiercely. 
“ Let’s quit this quibbling. The note, for 
the moment, slipped my mind. I did go 
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to the ball-game, and I went with Joe. 
At that time I had not received the note 
from her, and did not even know that she 
was in the city. And what did I do when 
I received the note? Go to her? No—I 
jumped into my car and drove here to you 
as fast as it would speed. I want to see 
her—after I see you. I came here first 
for help, counsel, an expression of affec- 
tionate trust. It was you to whom I first 
turned when trouble loomed on the hori- 
zon. If you will stand by me, Janice, and 
fight with me, we'll win out and be the 
happier for this fire-test of our love. Re- 
member just one thing, Janice. In the 
eyes of God and man, you are my wife; 
and nothing can—or ever will—alter that 
fact!” 

He paused and stared into her pain- 
filled eyes. She stared back from under 
lowering brows. Her laughter had fled 
before his almost convincing vehemence. 
For the barest fraction of an instant he 
harbored a wild hope that he had carried 
conviction to her by the sheer passionate 
force and unanswerable emphasis of his 
words. Then he gave up the thought, for 
she laughed again, slowly, deliberately, as 
she had laughed before. 

“Yes, John, you are my husband. I 
suppose the courts may take some time 
to change that status; but we shall see 
before very long!” 

His fingers contracted until she winced 
at the sheer physical pain of it. 

“ Janice! What do you mean? Do you 
think I would—” : 

“ Seek a divorce? And why not? How 
else could you go to this—this—woman?” 

“But I don’t want to go to this miserable 
woman!’’ John Caldwell stormed sickly. 
“Won’t you listen to me with an open 
mind? Is there nothing I can say which 
will convince you that I am telling you 
the truth?” 

“No,” she replied wearily. “ You see, 
you tell me too much that I know is not 
the truth—that doesn’t jibe with the facts 
in my possession. You deny; but you 
don’t prove.” 

“T’ve had no opportunity to prove 
things yet. It—it’s all come upon me like 
a lightning bolt from a cloudless sky. It— 
it—staggers me. Give me a little time, 
Janice, to—” 

“To match your proof with my facts?” 

“To do whatever I can do to straighten 
out the situation.” 
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“T don’t know. I guess, John, that it’s 
not such a very unusual situation. But— 
but—there must be no divorce now!” 
She paused on the last word, and he raised 
his head, sensing a hidden meaning. 
“Later, if you wish your freedom, you 
shall have it. I will give you grounds— 
desertion, incompatibility, anything you 
wish. But if you sue for divorce now, I 
shall fight it, because ”—despite her iron 
resolve, her voice broke pitifully—“ I—I 
don’t want my baby—to be born after 
its father has gone off with—another 
woman!” 

She swayed and almost fell. The cry 
of a man in torment burst from Caldwell’s 
lips as he leaped closer and clasped her 
in the strong haven of his arms. 

“ Janice! Janice—girl! Do you know 
what you’re saying, Janice? Your dbaby/ 
You mean—” 

“This!” She thrust a hand into the 
bosom of her dress, and drew forth the 
filmy pink nightingale which she had 
placed there an hour before. “ It—it 
means that you—you have chosen a poor 
time—to make known your plans. But— 
you didn’t choose it, did you? I forgot. 
This is so different from the manner of 
telling that I had planned!” 

The man’s big body was shaken. 

“ Janice!” he cried desperately. “ Give 
over this terrible misunderstanding, and 
let me talk to you as I want to—as I have 
always wanted to—as I have always 
done. You hadn’t told me—why, why, for 
Heaven’s sake, had you never told me of 
—this?” 

“Would it have made any difference?” 
she asked dully, with all her first passion . 
of resistance dying down, now that her 
secret was his. “ Would you have acted 
differently if you had known we were to 
have a child?” 

“No!” The word was a vocal explo- 
sion. “I would have acted precisely as I 
have done. That’s what you can’t under- 
stand—I’ve done nothing to be ashamed 
of—not a thing. I’ve told you the truth, 
and I’m telling it to you now. Let’s get 
away from this misunderstanding, Janice 
—can’t you see the truth in my eyes? 
Talk to me—let me explain—help me to 
meet this thing which has come into my 
life—this woman from the past. We’ve 
got to meet it. We should have had to 
face it anyway, but now—with a child— 
it will be more imperative than ever. We 
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can win if we fight together, shoulder to 
shoulder.” 

“T couldn’t!” she shuddered, momen- 
tarily carried away by unreasoning jeal- 
ousy begotten of the familiar way in which 
he spoke of this strange woman. “ I—I— 
should go mad. I can’t stay here any 
longer. I’m not strong enough, John. My 
heart is broken.” She sobbed softly. 

“ Then what will you do, dear?” 

“ TIl—I’ll go home. They—they’ll give 
me shelter until after—the baby is born. 
Then I'll find something to do to support 
it, and you can go to this woman you— 
want.” 

She sobbed aloud now with a new grief. 
Before John came to her, Janice’s terror 
had been that she had lost him. Now that 
he stood before her, pleading, begging for 
her help, she rebuffed him with all the in- 
consistency of a woman’s overwrought 
emotion, precipitating the very disaster 
which she had feared most. 

“You mean,” asked Caldwell, speaking 
very slowly, “ that you’d leave me—with 
this matter still unsettled?” 

“Yes. I couldn’t stay under the same 
roof with you now, John. It wouldn’t be 
—right. I'll go—home.” 

Caldwell’s jaw set until the muscles 
stood out in ugly ridges. The lines about 
his forehead and eyes registered the deep- 
est hurt of his life. 

“There will be no need of that,” he 
said quietly, and with great dignity. 
“ This is your home—first and before all 
others. If one of us must leave it, I shall 
do it. I will get a room at the Commercial 
Club. You will remain here, please, with 
Kamura and the cook. You must stay 
here until the present clouds have cleared. 
Do you understand that, Janice? I say 
you must/ You are not capable of judg- 
ing things calmly just now. For that mat- 
ter, neither am I. Take your time, dear; 
think things over for a day or two, at least. 
Don’t create a public scandal before there 
is any need.”’ 

“ How do you expect to settle things 
without a scandal?” 

Caldwell shook his head in bewilder- 
ment. 

“T don’t know—now; but I'll do my 
best. Will you—would it be asking too 
much—to get you to promise to stay here, 
and give me a fighting chance?” 

“You'll go to the Commercial Club?” 

“ Ves.” 
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Janice leaned back in her chair with 
her eyes closed. Her temples were throb- 
bing painfully. 

“T’ll wait here to-night, I think. Per- 
haps you are right in saying that I’m not 
capable at present of deciding what is best. 
It was all so sudden, so dreadful—it has 
shocked me so! Think of it—to have her 
come here and tell me that she had come 
to marry the man who is my husband! 
To see the sort of woman that you prefer! 
I could never be as she is, John. I’ve 
thought and thought and thought all day, 
and now I can’t think any more. I’m too 
tired. Won’t you go—please?” 

Caldwell opened his mouth to reply, 
then closed it abruptly. For a minute he 
stood looking down into her troubled, 
weary face, with its half-closed lids, its 
drooping lips, its utter, hopeless depres- 
sion; and he held his feelings of that mo- 
ment locked in his heart. But the entire 
expression of his face had altered; it had 
grown tender and yearning. He could 


forgive very much, palliate very much, 
for this woman. Happiness must be hers, 
His wife—and the mother of 
He spoke at length, softly, 


at any cost. 
his child! 
gently: 

“ Good-by, Janice. 

“ Good-by,” she 
meeting his eyes. 

Caldwell left the room and descended 
the stairs in search of Kamura. He found 
the Japanese setting the dinner-table, and 
ordered him to pack a suit-case with his 
immediate belongings and to take it to 
the Commercial Club that night. 

As he spoke, Kamura eyed him peculiar- 
ly. He, too, half opened his mouth in 
speech, then closed it. Somehow, Cald- 
well’s expression was not one which invited 
comment. 

“ After leaving my suit-case,” finished 
Caldwell, “‘ come back here and look out 
for Mrs. Caldwell. If anything should 
happen, or if you should need the slight- 
est thing for her, be sure to let me know 
at once.” 

Then, without a backward look, he left 
the house, stepped into his car, and drove 
rapidly off. 


I am going now.” 
answered, without 


x 


Ir Caldwell’s mind had been in a tur- 
moil while driving from factory to home 
after the startling receipt of Maude Lev- 
eridge’s note, it was a seething caldron of 
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horror as he shot his car toward the Com- 
mercial Club. 

An hour before he had flinched at facing 
a very unpleasant situation, but now that 
situation had expanded with potentialities 
and realities of which he had not dreamed. 
His wife’s stand, her instant condemnation 
of him, her unrelenting, unjudicial attitude, 
rankled and burned. Yet almost greater 
than all else was the significance of the 
little pink garment she had dangled before 
his eyes—a taunt at his failure—the 
golden apple of life’s attainment just out 
of his reach! 

This sudden lightning-stroke had come 
out of a clear sky, threatening him with 
loss of home, of wife, of the child who was 
not yet. He set his teeth and drove on, 
every second of the dragging hour accen- 
tuating his agony. 

Not the least of his pain was in the 
knowledge that it was his own folly which 
had arisen to blast his happiness, and to 
wreck his life and the lives of those de- 
pendent on him. Folly—that was it— 


mad, youthful, unreckoning folly, the folly 
which ever dogs one’s footsteps, arising at 
the most unexpected times and in the most 
unexpected manner to hound and scourge. 


Caldwell writhed in sheer anguish as he 
drove through the quiet streets, cursing the 
note in his pocket, cursing the woman who 
had written it. His anger against her grew 
apace, till it almost crushed down his grief, 
till it began to foster murderous thoughts. 

He ground the car to a stop before the 
gray, stone portals of the Commercial 
Club, applying the brakes with such 
viciousness that they screamed with a cry 
like that of his own torn spirit. He mount- 
ed the steps, handed his hat to the check- 
room boy, and passed into the parlors, his 
head bent, his thoughts chaotic. He hoped 
to find seclusion somewhere, where he 
might thrash the whole terrible thing out, 
plan to dispose of the woman, and scheme 
to once more win back his wife, his home 
—and his child. 

“ John!” 

A voice at his ear. A hand on his arm. 
He whirled to stare into the eyes of Joe 
Franklin. 

“Why, man, what’s the matter? You 
look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

Caldwell nodded slowly and spoke im- 
pulsively: 

“T have. Yes, I’ve seen a ghost!” 

He was glad that Joe was there. He felt 
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the need of speech to one whom he could 
trust, speech with his lifelong chum, the 
sharer of so many of his joys and sorrows. 
He knew that Joe would understand; pos- 
sibly he might render aid, might suggest 
something that Caldwell could not think of. 

“ Come over in the corner, Joe, behind 
those potted palms. I’m in serious trouble, 
and I want to talk to some one—to you— 
about it.” 

The two men crossed the room and sank 
into easy chairs. Then Franklin turned to 
his friend. 

“ Now, for Heaven’s sake, tell me what 
is wrong,” he urged. 

Caldwell turned to him, his eyes show- 
ing an anguish which made Franklin 
wince. 

“ Joe,” he said, “do you remember 
Maude Menton?” 

Franklin frowned thoughtfully. 

“Menton? Menton? Wasn’t she—I’ve 
got it! She was that blond thing you met 
when that burlesque crowd got stranded 
here, wasn’t she?” 

“Yes. I met her afterward, too, old 
man.” 

“ Yes?” 

“In Philadelphia, a bit more than two 
years ago,” pursued Caldwell. “ You may 
remember that jaunt I took. I said I was 
going to the baseball-games—the world’s 
series. She was playing there, and my 
visit lasted—about three weeks. You un- 
derstand?” 

“T understand. She—she wasn’t exactly 
an angel when she was here,” Franklin 
remarked. 

“ T know that.” 

“ But what has she to do with this 
knocked - down - and - dragged-out look of 
yours?” 

Caldwell held his gaze steadily. 

“ Joe,” he said slowly, “ Maude Menton 
is ever at the Gilmer—right now—waiting 
to see me. I haven’t seen her yet.” 

Franklin whistled. 

“Good Lord! How do you know?” 

“She called at the factory and left a 
note for me. I found it after the ball- 
game when I went back there.” 

Caldwell produced the note. 
read it and frowned. 

“ And that isn’t the worst,” John con- 
tinued. “ She went to the house this morn- 
ing and saw Janice; and she told her— 
that she had come here to marry me! It 
seems she thought Janice was my sister. 


Franklin 
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And — well, Janice is up in the air. She 
refuses to stay under the same roof with 
me, and so I’ve left the house.” 

For a moment Franklin was silent; then, 
impulsively, his hand went out and rested 
in frank camaraderie on John’s knee. 

“ You mean—she’s going to leave you?” 

Caldwell winced. 

“ Yes, That’s what she says.” 

“ But see here, John, that’s all tommy- 
rot! This Menton woman can’t get any- 
thing that way. You're married. She 
can’t have the marriage annulled. You 
didn’t go any further than being merely 
foolish two years ago, did you?” 

“No, Joe. I'll explain.” 

Caldwell plunged into a story of the 
day’s happenings. Franklin listened care- 
fully, and at the conclusion shot a logical 
question at his companion. 

“ And Janice won’t believe you?” 

“ No.” 

“ But you can’t let things run on like 
this. Janice has a head on her shoulders, 
and she'll come around after a while. 
You’ve got to jump in and tie a can to this 
Menton person. Isn’t that what you're 
going to do?” 

“T’m not decided. Of course, I’m going 


to try what you suggest—get Maude Men- 
ton out of the way somehow; but it’s a 


question of how to do it. It strikes me 
that her game must be a pretty deep one, 
else she wouldn’t have gone to the house. 
I thought you might suggest a definite plan 
of campaign.” 

“ You bet I’ll do anything in my power!” 
There was no hesitancy in Franklin’s hearty 
answer. “ But I'll be hanged if I can give 
you a tip right out of hand. I’m all jolted 
up over it, too. It’s a shame, that’s what! 
If young men could only know in time 
what infernal asses they make of them- 
selves when they imagine that they are 
‘ seeing life ’!” 

Caldwell nodded, but did not answer. 
His eyes were fixed searchingly on the man 
beside him. An idea struck him. 

“ Joe,” he said in sudden excitement, “ I 
don’t care what lies this woman tells about 
seeing me, or my writing to her, two weeks 
ago; it’s more than two years since she saw 
me. That’s on the level. I have an idea. 
It struck me when I noticed that we’re 
dressed just alike. It’s asking a heap, but 
—well, see here, would you be willing to 
go down to the Gilmer and see that woman 
for me?” 
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“Pass myself off as John Caldwell?” 
asked Franklin quickly. 

“No, no! I don’t mean that. Go down 
and see her, and find out what she wants. 
If she takes you for me, try to ascertain 
where I stand. Then tell her you are not 
John Caldwell. Tell her I’m married—tell 
her the whole works. Janice is sure that 
she thinks I’m not married. Show her 
what she’s up against, and find out what 
she’ll take to call the thing off.” 

“ Money? That’s blackmail, John.” 

“T don’t care a whoop what it is, if it 
gets her away from here forever,” the other 
growled. “ What’s money compared to 
wife, child, and home?” 

“ It’s a lever to get more money, for one 
thing. Do you imagine it would help 
things with Janice if she should ever dis- 
cover that you bought this Menton woman 
off?” 

“T guess you're right, Joe,” Caldwell as- 
sented wearily. ‘“ But you see, I don’t 
know what I’m up against. I wish you’d 
see her and find out what she wants.” 

Joe considered. 

“ Right now?” 

“ Yes.” 

“TI would do it, old man, but—hang it! 
—TI promised to go up to the Orpheus Club 
rehearsal about nine thirty and take Eunice 
and her mother home.” 

Caldwell’s face fell, then brightened. 

“Why can’t I do that?” he suggested 
quickly. “I’ve got my car here, and I 
could explain that you were unavoidably 
detained. It’s a heap to ask, Joe, but just 
think what it means to me! It’s a bigger 
thing than my life. And I can’t turn to 
any one else.” 

“ You’re right, John —TI’ll do it. Tell 
Eunice that I had to meet some one from 
out of town. That’s the straight truth, too. 
I'll see this woman, and call you up here 
at the club after my little interview, to 
give you an idea where you stand. I'll do 
my best for you.” 

Caldwell sighed with relief. His hand 
went out and gripped the other’s. 

“ Good old Joe!” he said simply. 

The two men gazed into each other’s 
eyes and understood. Franklin broke the 
silence when it had reached embarrassing 
proportions. 

“T’m here for dinner, old man. 
yours?” 

Caldwell’s lips twisted. He tried to smile. 

“No— hardly. I—well, I don’t feel 
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hungry. But don’t let me keep you from 
yours.” 

“T won't,” grinned Joe, rising from his 
chair. “ And you come along. You can 
get through this a heap better if you have 
a bit of food under your belt.” 

He thrust his hands under the other 
man’s arms, and half dragged him to his 
feet. Together they made their way to 
the grill and found seats at a table for two. 
Thereafter they spent the time in a low- 
toned conversation bearing mainly on 
Franklin’s mission. 

Joe ate heartily, but forced the choicest 
viands upon his friend’s plate. The meal 
over, they went back to the lounge, and 
Joe produced his watch, glancing hurriedly 
at the enameled dial. 

“ Eight five! I may as well get it over, 
I suppose. By the way, was Maude Men- 
ton this dame’s real name, or her stage 
name?” 

“T don’t know. It’s almost too allitera- 
tive to be real.” 

Franklin grinned. 

“ That’s why I ask. 
whom to ask for down at the Gilmer. 


I want to know 
Let 


me see—Walt Simmons goes on the desk 
at six, and I can find out from him in case 


her name doesn’t appear on the register as 
Maude Menton. Now buck up, old man— 
I’m off to apply that can!” 

“You’re the best old pal a man ever 
had, Joe!” Caldwell said earnestly, moving 
beside Franklin as they made their way 
toward the check-room. 

“ You’d do as much for me,” Joe replied. 
“The fact is, I’m trusting you with a 
pretty delicate mission. Don’t forget to 
meet Eunice at nine thirty, and explain 
things to her so that she won’t be put out.” 

“T understand. I'l be there on the 
minute.” 

“ Good! So-long—I’ll report later.” 

Joe clapped his hat on his shaggy head 
and sped down the steps to the street. The 
distance from the club to the Gilmer Hotel 
was not great, and he traversed it in great, 
space-eating strides, while he turned over 
and over in his mind various possible meth- 
ods of attacking the enemy whom he was 
to meet. 

Had the whole thing been less serious, 
the chances are that Joe would have under- 
taken the mission laughingly; for, as Cald- 
well knew, Franklin had an irrepressible, 
irresponsible sense of humor. He was the 
type of man who faces the world with a 
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smileof the lips, a twinkle of the eyes, and 
a mind forever planning practical jokes. 
But the ruin that had come to his friend’s 
home killed all thought of merriment, and 
he faced his task with a frown. He knew 
that for once in his easy-going life he faced 
tragedy incarnate. 

He entered the hotel and crossed directly 
to the desk, behind which Walt Simmons 
presided. 

“ Where’s Maude Menton rooming?” he 
demanded without parley or delay. 

Simmons shook his head. 

“No such party here, Mr. Franklin. 
You must have the wrong name.” 

“Ts that so? Well, that’s the name she 
went by when I last heard of her; and I 
know she’s stopping at this hotel.” 

“Then she didn’t sign that name, sir.” 
There seeped into Walt’s head a glimmer 
of understanding: “The only Maude in 
the hotel now is Miss Maude Leveridge, of 
Chicago.” 

Simmons uttered the name very slowly, 
and eyed Franklin carefully as he spoke. 
A close observer might have detected a hid- 
den meaning in the way the guest’s name 
was pronounced. 

“ What?” 

Joe Franklin’s eyes popped open and his 
jaw dropped. He raised a limp hand to 
mop his forehead. Then, turning abruptly, 
he crossed the lobby and flopped into a 
chair. 

“Good Lord!” he muttered tensely. 

Walt Simmons turned his back, and 
across his lips there played a smile of sar- 
donic amusement. 


XI 


For two or three minutes Joe Franklin 
sat there in frozen horror, while surprise, 
amazement, consternation, and _ terror 
chased one another across his face. Slowly 
his head bent downward until he was 
staring with unseeing eyes at the floor. 

Walt Simmons watched over his shoulder 
until Franklin’s head came up with a jerk. 
The dentist’s jaw was set as he rose to his 
feet, and there was a determined glitter 
in his eyes. He strode back to the desk, 
leaned across, and hissed a demand for in- 
formation. 

“What room is that woman in?” 

Walt, rather abashed by Franklin’s dom- 
inating manner, found himself stammering. 

“She—she’s in the bridal suite,” he 
stammered. 
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His words had a surprising effect. The 
grim set of Joe’s lips gave way to a slow 
rin. 

“The bridal suite!” 
“ Well, upon my soul!” 

Franklin turned on his heel and strode 
up the steps, taking them two at a time, 
and completely ignoring the waiting ele- 
vator. Reaching the floor above, he walked 
down the hallway toward the corner facing 
the two streets on which the hotel fronted. 
He knew very well indeed where the single 
de luxe suite of the Gilmer was located, 
and he lifted his hand to the door panel 
with a sharply determined knock. 

Almost instantly he detected footsteps 
from the other side. The door swung open, 
and Maude Leveridge stood framed in the 
brilliant light. 

Joe sensed her briefly—her high color, 
her cheaply elaborate raiment of ultra- 
modern cut. Then, without warning he 
found himself seized and dragged into the 
room, circled around the neck by a pair 
of arms anything but slender, and clasped 
to a bosom more or less strikingly per- 
fumed. It was, to say the least, bewilder- 
ing, and he was too much startled to 
struggle. 


he exclaimed. 


“ John!” came in a gurgle from the hug- 
ging, demonstrative stranger. “ I—I—was 
getting to be scared that you weren’t 
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going to show up 

For a moment Joe Franklin was passive. 
This, certainly, was not what he had ex- 
pected on his way from the club to the 
hotel. The trouble with all his preliminary 
plans was that he had lacked some very 
vital information. 

So she took him for John Caldwell! He 
did not think, at the moment of the deadly 
parallel of his clothes with John’s. Nor 
did he know that he had been pointed out 
to her that afternoon at the ball-game by 
Walt Simmons, who, with his interest 
focused upon the diamond, had not taken 
the pains to designate his man more 
exactly. 

Scarcely knowing what to do, he lifted 
an arm and patted the woman’s back. 

“ [—er—came as quickly as I could,” he 
found himself stammering. 

Maude Leveridge released him slowly 
from the clinch. 

“ Oh, that’s all right—now you're here,” 
she simpered. She stepped back and stood 
erect before his gaze. “ Well?” she de- 
manded with a note of pride in her tones. 
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“ How do I size up, John? Am I all you 
was led to expect?” 

Some fiend of perversity seized upon Joe 
Franklin, and inspired a wild desire to 
laugh in the face of this large-boned wom- 
an who sought to pose alluringly before 
him. Ugly as it was, the situation made 
an untimely appeal to his irrepressible 
sense of humor. 

“You’re a lot more than I did expect!” 
he said. 

“ John!” A second whirling avalanche 
of feminine arms, face, clothes, and per- 
fume fell upon him smotheringly. He 
found himself half strangled. “ Oh, John! 
You great, big dear!” 

“Wait a minute!” he finally managed 
to gasp. “ This is all very nice—and all 
that—but—er—don’t you think you’d bet- 
ter look me over?” 

He became conscious of a pair of pal- 
pably reddened lips tilted toward his, of a 
pair of yellowish-brown eyes which mooned 
at him, of a none too sylphlike figure lean- 
ing against his until he was forced to brace 
himself in support of it. 

“ Kiss me, and I will,” promised Miss 
Leveridge amorously. “ Yes, indeedy, I 
will, jes’ as soon as you kiss your baby!” 

Joe Franklin hesitated and was lost, as 
so many better men have been before him. 
His main idea was to induce this ardent 
individual to release her clutch, so that ex- 
planation and reasoning might follow sane- 
ly. He lowered his face and sampled the 
lasting quality of the carmine on her 
mouth. 

She sighed and let go, stepping back to 
sweep him with her eyes. 

“ John!” She clasped her hands under 
her chin and twisted her head to a coquet- 
tish angle. “ You’re even better-looking 
than the picture you sent with your letter. 
Kid, I could just love you to death!” 

Once more she appeared to be on the 
verge of a demonstration, but Franklin 
adroitly side-stepped and managed to in- 
terpose a chair. 

“So you—er—think the picture looked 
very much like me?” he inquired, with a 
meaning which Miss Leveridge appeared 
to miss. 

“ Not such an awful lot,” she admitted 
candidly; “but them kodaks never was 
satisfactory, was they? When we’re mar- 
ried, we’ll have a picture took that ‘ll show 
you like you really do look. You’re a real 
handsome feller, I think. But I ain’t say- 
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in’ you’re such a very swift lover. What’s 
the matter? Ain’t you tickled I come?” 

“ Why—er—you see, when I wrote, I 
didn’t expect you quite so soon.” 

Franklin found himself becoming more 
acutely embarrassed, but making no other 
perceptible progress. What could a man 
do with a woman who misinterpreted every 
word he uttered? 

“ No, I reckon you didn’t expect me this 
soon,” she answered promptly. “ And you 
never even mentioned me to your sister. 
I went out there this morning and she was 
all upset, poor kid! You like to got me 
in Dutch by that. And now you act like 
you was a bit groggy yourself. Maybe I 
oughter wised you up that I was comin’, 
but I couldn’t see the need for that after 
what you wrote. I reckon you’re one of 
them quiet feliers, ain’t you, John?” 

Of only one fact was Franklin certain— 
that this was the identical woman who 
had played hob with John Caldwell’s fam- 
ily affairs. He had hoped to find that 
there had been some mistake, but her words 
had settled that beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt. Then he became aware that 
she was waiting, and none too patiently, 
for an answer. 

“ Yes—er—I’m rather quiet. 
that—letter—I wrote?” 

It occurred to him that he would like 
to see the letter and the picture of which 
she had spoken. That thought fathered an- 
other, and rapidly developed into a plan 
of action. 

It was plain that she had mistaken him 
for Caldwell. He could readily prove his 
real identity—by the testimony of Walt 
Simmons, if necessary; but suppose he al- 
lowed her to believe that he was John, and 
thus managed to have her produce the 
letter and the picture? Once he had them 
in his possession—well, they were probably 
all the tangible evidence she had against 
his friend; and once her claws were drawn, 
the real danger would be past. 

“ Yes,” returned Maude, “I got the let- 
ter. I carry it with me all the time—that 
and the picture. They’re here in my bag.” 
She lifted an ornamental purse of gold- 
trimmed leather and held it caressingly in 
her hand. “It’s awful romantic how we 
come together, don’t you think?” she 
purred. “TI always doted on romance. I 
always said I was gonna marry for love. 
I’ve read them sort of stories ever since I 
was a kid—Laura Jean, and th’ Duchess, 
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and them writers. I love good literachure, 
don’t you?” 

“ Yes. Couldn’t you see that in my let- 
ter? Get it out and I’ll show you what I 
mean.” 

Joe knew it was crude, but he was ready 
to go as far as strong-arm tactics. Any- 
thing to gain possession of that letter! 

Miss Leveridge nodded and smiled 
suavely, but she made no move to produce 
the document. 

“ Oh, I don’t need nothing to remind me, 
John. I know it by heart, ’specially that 
grand place where you spoke about the 
divine influence of the right woman on a 
man’s life— and then where you wrote 
about a wife bein’ the guide who holds the 
flaming torch of devotion to light her 
husband’s steps on the steep and rugged 
path of ambition. It’s just grand, that’s 
what it is! I’m awful glad we got kindred 
tastes and ideas.” 

Franklin nodded wearily. 

“ Yes—that’s great.” 

His first attempt had failed, and he cast 
about desperately for another idea. 

“Funny about my having took the 
bridal chamber, ain’t it?” Miss Leveridge 
ran on. 

“ A scream,” admitted Joe. 

“You got my note?” 

“ Ves.” 

Miss Leveridge laughed merrily. 

“ Honest, you’re as hard to catch as a 
flea. I chase you all day. But say, lessen 
you want to do something else, let’s sit 
down and be sociable like.” 

Franklin utilized the chair beside which 
he stood. 

“I went to the ball-game this afternoon,” 
he remarked. 

“So did I—tight after I left the note 
for you. That little taffy-haired night- 
clerk dared me to go with him, and I 
wanted to kill time.” 

So that was the man Kamura hadn’t 
recognized—Walt Simmons! And that was 
the reason for Walt’s infernal grinning! 
He, too, had been squiring the woman. 

“« Janice was just about hysterical,” said 
Franklin suddenly, taking a new tack. 

“ That’s too bad; but don’t you worry, 
kid. I'll be real good to her, even though 
I do think she sicked that little Jap of 
yourn onto my trail to-day. He’s an im- 
pident little cuss.” 

“ Kamura?” 

“T don’t know his name.” 
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“ He’s mighty faithful—would go almost 
any length for Janice.” 

Maude twisted in her chair. The topic 
was plainly without interest to her. 

“ Ain’t there nothing to do in this burg 
at night?” she inquired. 

“ Not much. There’s a couple of movies 
running until eleven, but nothing else.” 

“ And no café open?” 

“There’s one that runs till midnight, 
but it isn’t much. Caldwell is mighty 
quiet, you know.” 

Miss Leveridge twisted again. 

“ Well,” she suggested, “ let’s make the 
best of it, and take in a movie. Then we'll 
have a bite of supper—just to celebrate 
my coming, eh?” 

Scarcely knowing what he did, and, in 
truth, finding no other course open, Joe as- 
sented. His scheme for obtaining the let- 
ter had been a flat fizzle. If he went out 
with her, he might make her drop the 
bag, or might carry it for her, and thus 
find an opportunity to get at its invaluable 
contents. So he rose and laughed the 
laugh of the old days, the laugh that 
women liked. 


“ Sure!” he said lightly. “ Pin on your 


hat, and let’s trot along. It’s us for a good 


time! After the movie we might corral a 
couple of hot birds and a cold bottle.” 

The familiar ring of the words fairly 
electrified Miss Leveridge. She rose with 
alacrity, donned her wide-brimmed hat, 
looped the handle of her bag over her arm, 
and turned to Franklin. 

“You sure are talkin’!” she piped. 
“ C’m’on, kid, and we’ll go to it!” 

She strutted beside Joe to the nearest 
motion-picture establishment, and clutched 
his arm as he bought the tickets. After 
they found seats, she laid her purse under 
the hat, which she placed in her capacious 
lap, and slid one good-sized hand over until 
it covered her companion’s fingers. Then 
she turned her attention to the screen, 
where a sentimental comedy drama was 
being flashed. 

“ Gee!” she whispered in the semi- 
darkness. “ Ain’t this the real thing? 
Don’t it sort of get you with the home- 
sweet-home stuff, kid?” 

“ Uhuh,” growled Joe. 

Miss Leveridge giggled. 

“Love’s a funny thing, anyway—ain’t 
it, John?” 

Because he deemed it politic, and likely 
to disarm suspicion, Joe squeezed the fin- 
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gers within his own. His eyes pierced 
through the gloom to the gaudy hat in her 
lap. If only he could make her drop the 
purse! But she was holding his hand, the 
house was only part filled, and there was 
no one to push by them to other seats. 

The program was completed, and Frank- 
lin was no nearer success. He had one 
more hope—the café. Again he led Maude 
Leveridge down the street by the arm— 
or, rather, on his arm, since she held it 
tightly, leaning upon him with an attitude 
which she fondly believed just the thing 
for a bride-to-be. He slunk into the café 
with her, thanking his stars that he met 
none of his more intimate friends, and 
ordered two squabs and a bottle of 
champagne. When she took her seat, she 
immediately covered her purse with a nap- 
kin, and, unlike most women, dropped 
neither during the meal. 

But Joe stoutly maintained his good 
humor. That was part of his game. He 
played his part, amusing her, entertaining 
her, flattering her—waiting for the oppor- 
tunity which seemingly would never 
present itself. 

In the end he fared forth again, she on 
his arm and the hand-bag on hers. Once 
he made a tentative offer to put it into his 
pocket, and thus relieve her of the burden; 
but she refused the proffered service rather 
shortly, as he thought. Finally they again 
reached the hotel, mounted to the second 
floor, and he was standing with her on the 
outside of the bridal-parlor door. 

“I hope you enjoyed it,” he said lamely. 
“ I did the best I could.” 

“ Oh, I ain’t raising no howl,” she pro- 
claimed with arched eyebrows. “Say, 
John, when are we gonna get hitched?” 

“ Hitched?” 

She giggled. 

“ Married!” 

“ I—I’'ll see about that to-morrow,” he 
floundered. “I haven’t been able to get 
things arranged as I want them. There 
was no opportunity to-night. And you’re 
sure you want to marry—” 

“It’s a dead cert’. And I'll see you to- 
morrow?” 

“ You will,” said Joe, and then added, 
in perfect truth: “If I don’t die.” 

He knew that he had to see her; but 
it must be a final interview. The thing 
must be stopped where it was. Complica- 
tions of which he had never dreamed were 
arising with every word spoken. 
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Maude turned her head and smiled up 
into his face. Once more she assumed a 
coquetry which nature had denied her. 

“Ooo! ’Oo mustn’t die, an’ leave ’oor 
baby!” 

For the second time her lips were pre- 
sented for the conventional salutation. 
Joe plunged through the ordeal, and then 
swung around. 

“ Good night!” he said with particular 
emphasis, as he strode down the corridor 
toward the stairway. 


XII 


CALDWELL watched Joe’s figure swing 
down the street toward the Gilmer Hotel, 
and idly returned to the club lounge, where 
he found a seat, casually picked up an 
evening newspaper, and glanced at the 
head-lines. 

He had no interest in the news of the 
day. His mind was too full of his own 
troubles. He reflected bitterly upon the 
cruel fate that dealt him such terrible 
blows at precisely the wrong time. His 


wife would be gone just when he most 
wanted her and she most needed him. He 
would never experience the true joys of 
parenthood; and business success would 


probably be snatched from him at the very 
moment when it would have meant most. 

“ Wife sues for divorce ”—the printed 
words leaped at him from the newspa- 
per, and Caldwell wondered sickeningly 
whether his own case would receive the 
same hideous publicity. 

He did not know just how long he sat 
in silent reverie before the fireless grate 
at the club, but at length he bethought 
himself of his promise to escort Eunice 
Maybank to her home, and he glanced at 
his watch. Then he climbed slowly to 
his feet, as if the movement cost him great 
physical effort. 

He felt old and tired. He would have 
given worlds to be rid of the engagement, 
so that he might sit alone and thrash out 
his vital problem; but he had promised 
Joe—and so he passed through the lounge, 
nodding to one or two casual acquaint- 
ances, took his hat at the check-room, and 
went down to his car. He slumped into 
the driver’s seat, thrust the self-starter 
with his foot, released the emergency 
brake, let in the gears, and rolled off to- 
ward the clubhouse of the Ladies’ Literary 
Society, where the Orpheus Club was re- 
hearsing for a concert. 
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The rehearsal was still in progress on 
his arrival, and he made his way to the 
rear of the auditorium to await the readi- 
ness of Eunice and her mother. At last 
they started together for the door, and 
Caldwell, summoning a conventional smile, 
accosted them. Mrs. Maybank turned 
smilingly. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mr. Caldwell?” 
she said. “ I’m delighted to see you here. 
Did Janice come with you?” 

Caldwell winced slightly as he shook his 
head. 

“No, not to-night. The fact of it is 
that I came for you and Eunice. Joe 
found out at the eleventh hour that he had 
to meet a patient from out of town— 
emergency case, you know—and he begged 
me to understudy his delightful part as 
escort.” 

Eunice smiled, but she seemed puzzled. 

“ Joe sent you?” she inquired with pe- 
culiar emphasis. 

“ Well,” smiled Caldwell, making a her- 
culean effort at pleasantry, “I should 
hardly say ‘sent.’ He told me of his 
predicament, and I was only too glad to 
take his place. My car is at the curb, and 
I'll be delighted to drive you home.” 

They got into Caldwell’s roadster, and 
in a few seconds they were running 
through the streets toward the Maybank 
house. For some time silence held sway, 
and then Eunice turned impulsively to 
the man at her side. 

“ Did Janice know you were coming for 
me?” 

“Did Janice know? 
peculiar question.” 

Eunice laughed softly. 

“ Not so very. She and I had a mis- 
erable little tiff when she was phoning 
around town for you this afternoon. Did 
she eventually find you?” 

“ Not until I went home. I went to the 
ball-game with Joe this afternoon—took a 
half-holiday.” 

“Oh, I see! I couldn’t understand 
what was the matter with Janice. I was 
afraid at first that there might be some- 
thing wrong at the house. She is usually 
so sweet-tempered, but this afternoon— 
well, she was short with me. She even said 
that I erred in not keeping as close a watch 
on Joe as she keeps on you.” 

“ What?” 

“T apologize. Perhaps that was a cat- 
tish thing to say. But I’ve got to let off 


Why, what a 
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steam to some one; and I’d like you to 
patch up our little difference. Believe me, 
I’m awfully sorry it occurred, and I really 
wasn’t to blame at all; though I shouldn’t 
have said, as I did, that I believe you led 
Joe into most of his foolish youthful 
scrapes. And ”—smilingly—‘ you see now 
that I was right, after all. Didn’t you kid- 
nap him and take him off to the ball-game 
this afternoon?” 

Eunice’s remarks were ill-timed. Cald- 
well turned to her sharply. 

“ You told Janice that?” 

“ Yes; but she provoked me first.” 

Caldwell spoke on impulse: 

“ Joe told me this afternoon about your 
belief that I had corrupted his morals. 
We had a laugh over it.” 

“ T don’t see anything funny about that,” 
Eunice replied coldly. 

“Why couldn’t it be that Joe led me 
astray?” suggested Caldwell. 

“ You are older than he.” 

“ Yes—so I am.” 

“ Where is Joe to-night?” asked Eunice 
suddenly. 

“ Either at his office or at the Gilmer, 
probably the latter. He was to meet his 
patient at the hotel.” 

“ A matter of business?” 

“ Yes—important business.” 

* Joe said that?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That will do, Eunice,” interrupted the 
hitherto silently observant Mrs. Maybank, 
who sensed breakers ahead and wished to 
put an end to the catechism to which Cald- 
well was being subjected. “I understand 
that you are disappointed that Joe could 
not come, but I, for one, think it exceed- 
ingly kind of Mr. Caldwell to take his 
place.” 

Caldwell welcomed the relief. He had 
been greatly irritated at Eunice’s persist- 
ence. He realized poignantly that he must 
weigh every word carefully unless he was 
to do Franklin an irreparable injury. He 
felt that for some reason his explanation 
of Joe’s absence, simple as it was, had not 
satisfied the girl at his side. 

“ Of course I didn’t mean to be unap- 
preciative or snippy,” protested Eunice 
warmly, “ and it is good of John to see us 
safely home—since Joe wouldn’t come.” 

“ A pleasure, I assure you,” murmured 
Caldwell. 

“When did you see him last?” 

Back to the dangerous topic once more! 
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“We had dinner together at the Com- 
mercial Club,” John said. 

“Dinner at the club! I thought you 
were too much the model husband to dine 
out—and leave Janice.” 

“ Eunice!” cautioned her mother once 
more. 

With a sigh of relief at the nearness of 
the journey’s end, Caldwell swung the car 
into a side street, obsessed by a single de- 
sire—that of leaving the loquacious Miss 
Maybank and fleeing beyond reach of her 
sharply prying tongue. 

The street, similar to that on which his 
own home was located, lay darkly shaded, 
with little illumination between the flaming 
arc-lamps at the corners. Caldwell knew 
the Maybank home very well; time had 
been when his visits there had been nightly 
affairs. He choked the car down in front 
of the big stone gateway just as a figure 
turned into it from the pavement. 

At sound of the motor this individual 
paused and turned curiously. 

“ Hello!” he remarked, and Caldwell 
recognized Eunice’s young brother. 

“That you, Harold?” questioned Mrs. 
Maybank. 

“ Sure it’s me!” 

“Where have you been?” questioned 
the parent sharply, as Caldwell leaped to 
the ground to assist the two ladies to 
alight. 

Harold came closer to the car, plainly 
anxious for an invitation to ride. 

“Oh, just down to the movies. Didn’t 
have any lessons to study, and—say, I 
thought that was funny. This is Mr. 
Caldwell. I knew Joe Franklin didn’t 
have a car, and I was wondering who 
brought you home in such grand style. 
You said Joe was going to bring you 
home.” 

“He couldn’t,” explained the sister 
gently. “He had business with a gentle- 
man from out of town, and Mr. Caldwell 
took his place.” 

“He had what?” demanded Harold. 

“Harold!” This from the mother. 
“ That’s no way to speak.” 

“ Well, maybe it ain’t, and maybe it is. 
What I’m gettin’ at is—did Joe Franklin 
teli you he had to meet a gentleman from 
out of town, on business?” 

“ Certainly. Mr. Caldwell explained all 
that, but—” 

John Caldwell was shaking with a pre- 
monition which would not down. He 
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wanted to interrupt, yet dared not speak. 
Like a cat with a mouse, the boy whirled 
to him. 

“ Say,” he demanded, “ did Joe Frank- 
lin tell you that, too?” 

“ Why, certainly. He told me—” 

The boy drew a long, deep breath. He 
assumed a Napoleonic pose, and then said, 
slowly and impressively: 

“ Well, the darned skunk!” 

“Harold!” This in feminine chorus. 

The lad chuckled with a supreme sense 
of his own importance. Caldwell would 
have given worlds to have throttled the 
impudent youngster. 

“* Maybe he did hand it to you straight 
—half-way. She was never raised in 
Caldwell, all right, all right!” 

“ She!” cried Eunice. “ What are you 
talking about?” 

“That skirt Joe Franklin was leading 
around town to-night. Listen. I went 
down to the Alcazar to see Mary Pickford 
in ‘ Rags.’ I was sitting there when in 
walks Joe with a girl—and some chicken 
she was, too!—all dolled up fit to kill. I 
noticed ’specially, ’cause, as I had it, Joe 
was due to be dragging you back from that 
song-fest up yonder. So I kept one lamp 
on the screen and one on Joseph and his 
girl. They were sitting right in front of 
me. When the run was over, they beat it, 
and I did a bloodhound right after. They 
hustled down to Martin’s, and the last 
thing I saw they were chewing away on 
a couple of birds and splitting a bottle of 
fizzy stuff between them. She was from 
out of town, all right!” 

A dizziness seized upon Caldwell, and 
he clutched the fender of his car for sup- 
port. What had Joe done? What wild 
madness had seized upon him, to be seen 
in public with that woman? 

From Eunice and her mother came sharp 
gasps. There was no disbelieving the boy’s 
words; they were too manifestly fraught 
with triumphant knowledge. 

Slowly and coldly Eunice Maybank 
turned to Caldwell. 

“ You knew it was a woman!” she said 
accusingly. ‘“ Don’t try to deny it!” 

“ Joe said it was some one from out of 
town. I—I thought, of course, he meant 
a man.” 

John knew that his tone carried no con- 
viction. He was totally shaken and un- 
nerved by this example of Joe’s colossal 
folly. Eunice laughed harshly. 
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“ You knew it all the time! You helped 
Joe Franklin to deceive the woman to 
whom he is engaged, while your own wife 
stays at home alone, no doubt wondering 
where her husband is. Come, mother! 
Come, Harold!” 

She turned abruptly and swept up the 
walk toward the veranda. With head 


bowed and spirit crushed, John Caldwell 
climbed heavily back into his machine. 
He slid in the gears, and the car rolled 
ahead. 

“Tt’s just one thing after another!” he 
“ Just one thing after 


groaned bitterly. 
another!” 


XIII 


For some moments after her husband 
left the house to seek lodging at the Com- 
mercial Club, Janice Caldwell sat as in 
a trance, her eyes closed, her breathing 
slow and laborious. She was exhausted 
by the terrible conflict of emotions which 
she had undergone during the fearsome 
day. She had reached that low ebb of 
sensation which induces a numbing lassi- 
tude rather than any specific feeling. 

From it she was aroused by the thrum 
of John’s departing motor. She sprang to 
the window to watch the car whirl into the 
street and head down-town. 

He was gone—lost to her! The thought 
raised its cobralike hooded head before 
her frenzied mind. She had driven him 
away when he had come in search of help 
and counsel. Had she been mad? He had 
relied upon her, his wife, and she had 
refused her aid. 

Kamura mounted the stairway, tapped 
on her door, and announced dinner. The 
thought of food was revolting, and she sent 
him away. She choked at the very thought 
of sitting alone in the big dining-room, 
with John’s chair opposite to stare ac- 
cusingly at her with its very vacancy. 

John was at the club—but was he? 
Jealousy, not yet stilled, rose once more 
in her mind to prompt the poisonous 
query. Did he really intend to go to the 
club, or was he going to the hotel—to the 
other woman? 

Joe Franklin still had his rooms at the 
hotel, the very suite which had been oc- 
cupied by himself and John Caldwell in 
the olden days. Joe would take him in, 
and be glad of the chance. And then John 
would be under the very same roof with 
that creature! 
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Janice clenched her tiny fists, and her 
teeth bared at the very thought. She un- 
derstood for the first time a bit of criminal 
psychology. She felt that life could give 
her no greater joy than to strangle with 
her own hands the tawny-haired woman 
who had come to steal her husband, her 
child, her happiness! 

The sound of padding footsteps came to 
her ears through the closed door, and she 
decided that it was Kamura on his way 
to John’s room. Why? 

She stole to the door and opened it 
softly. Kamura was nowhere to be seen, 
but a light streamed from her husband’s 
apartment. She slipped silently along the 


hall and peered within. 

She saw Kamura bending over an open 
suit-case, which lay on the bed, and she 
saw that he was carefully packing shirts, 
a suit, and other intimate articles of her 
husband’s. 

“Sueki, what are you doing?” she 


Kamura neither started nor gave the 
slightest outward sign of surprise at the 
question hurled at him from the apparent- 
ly empty hallway. Janice stepped into the 
frame of the door and questioned with her 
eyes. 

“T pack clothes for Misser Caldwell,” 
he remarked suavely. “ He tell me pack 
bag and bring club for him.” 

“Oh!” Janice caught her breath, and 
then, very gently, she said: “ Be sure to 
put Mr. Caldwell’s new safety razor in 
the grip, Sueki.” 

“ Razor you give for birthday, maybe?” 

“ That’s it, Sueki.” 

“Yes’m. Have got.” He closed the 
top of the case, snapped the catches, and 
commenced buckling the straps. “I carry 
bag. I come back then, take care of you. 
I hurry.” 

He lifted the bag from the bed. Janice 
drew back. Kamura snapped off the lights 
in the room, passed her with eyes straight 
to the front, and disappeared down the 
front stairs. 

Her heart sank to the depths as she 
watched him go. This, then, was the end 
of happiness, love, trust, confidence, com- 
radeship, hope—such as she had known 
during the past year! 

She walked back to her room and moved 
slowly about it, aimlessly inspecting the 
many luxuries it contained—each a gift of 
John. Each bit of furniture, each trinket, 
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even to the quaint little Kewpie that 
grinned slyly at her from the mantel, spoke 
to her accusingly of John’s absence. Her 
hands clutched her breast. If only he 
had not lived a double life; if only this 
woman was really of the past; if only he 
had not maintained his intrigue with he 
after his marriage—then forgiveness would 
not be so hard. What hypocrites men 
were! 

Men! Eunice had grown angry at the 
very suggestion that Joe was, or had ever 
been, anything that he should not be. 
Women were made that way—to believe, 
trust, and love. She recalled the lines: 


Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
*Tis woman’s whole existence. 


Eunice trusted Joe. Well, she, Janice, 
had trusted her husband. And then rage 
reawakened in her heart. By what right 
did this bold, brazen, flamboyant, flashily 
dressed, painted and powdered creature 
step in to rob her baby of its home, its 
father, its every chance in the world? 

Some of the heavy dulness in her eyes 
was displaced by the flash of battle. The 
tigress will willingly sacrifice her life in 
defense of her whelp; the law of nature 
has decreed that maternity shall rally to 
the defense of its young. The sight of the 
little basket with its wealth of filmy dainti- 
ness acted as a spiritual goad upon the 
woman who had been ready to retreat be- 
fore the interloper. 

Surrender? She had been mad! Sur- 
render must be the last word in her lexi- 
con. Her lips set firmly and her head 
came up. She had determined to give 
battle to this creature who threatened the 
destiny of her unborn babe. 

Not only would she fight, but she would 
carry the fight to the other woman. She 
would go to her—meet her face to face— 
not in terror, as she had done this morn- 
ing, while smarting under the shock, but 
with all the dignity of the lawful wife in 
the presence of a lawless rival. She would 
discover and reveal the woman’s past rec- 
ord, even if she had to stoop to employing 
detectives. 

The strange woman had mistaken her 
for John’s sister. Could it be that she 
didn’t even suspect that John was a mar- 
ried man? If that were the case, then 
it might be possible to drive her away by 
awakening her to the injustice he had done 
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his wife, the injustice he had done to the 
other woman in promising marriage. 

Janice’s eyes lighted with the mirroring 
of budding hope. She would go to the 
woman, would explain to her the folly of 
fighting for such a man. 

The thought was father to the deed. 
She tore off her house dress. She would 
go—yes, and—she paused, and her lips 
parted at the thought. First she would 
seek Eunice Maybank, tell her everything, 
and take her to witness the interview. 
One might need a friendly witness on such 
an occasion! 

She began a hurried dressing. It was 
already several minutes after nine o’clock, 
and Janice knew that there was not much 
time to be wasted. Her fingers seemed all 
thumbs, so great was her haste, but she 
struggled until every catch was fastened 
in place. 

As she put on her hat, she bethought 
herself of the necessity for inquiring 
whether the woman was at the hotel. It 
would be foolish to go there to find that 
she was out, or had never been there. 
Kamura had seen her get out in front of 
the hotel, but that proved nothing. 

Janice hurried to the telephone and 
called the Gilmer. A masculine voice an- 
swered her almost instantly. She asked 
for Miss Maude Leveridge, enunciating 
the name distinctly. And her answer came 
promptly: 

“ Sorry, ma’am; Miss Leveridge is out.” 

She jammed the receiver on the hook 
without the formality of thanking the un- 
seen informant. She sat in thin-lipped 
meditation, one foot tapping an irregular 
tattoo on the floor. With whom had the 
woman gone out? She had written John 
a note, she had asked him to see her, he 
had said he intended going—and what bet- 
ter opportunity than this? He had or- 
dered Kamura to take his bag to the Com- 
mercial Club, but he had probably gone 
to the Gilmer. 

Janice’s senses whirled at the mere sug- 
gestion. She was but dimly aware that 
her hands were cold with an icy chill. 
She knew that she had blundered. With 
her own lips she had driven her husband 
to the side of this woman, had voluntarily 
removed the fetters of domesticity. He 
had begged to be allowed to remain and 
talk it over, to explain—and she, fool that 
she was, had refused, because of her sick- 
ening resentment and humiliation! 
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She realized that she had believed the 
blatant words of the flashy woman, and 
had disbelieved her husband, who, so far 
as she knew, had never yet told her an 
untruth. 

Tremblingly, Janice once more lifted the 
telephone. Controlling her voice with an 
effort, she rang the Commercial Club and 
asked for John Caldwell. 

She heard the command to “ page Mr. 
Caldwell,” and to her ears came the stri- 
dent voice of the negro attendant who 
undertook the errand. At length came the 
answer. 

“The boy in the check-room says that 
Mr. Caldwell left shortly after nine o’clock 
to meet a lady. Do you wish to leave 
your number?” 

““c Nol ” 

Janice fairly screamed the negative into 
the instrument as she crashed the receiver 
back on the hook. The insult of it! She 
fancied that she had detected a sneer in 
the voice of the man who told her that 
John had gone to meet a lady. And the 
check-room boy had known! She could 
not guess that the boy had gathered the 
information merely by hearing a bit of the 
conversation between John Caldwell and 


Joe Franklin, or that the lady he had 
gone to meet was Eunice Maybank. 

She seized her purse and gloves as she 
sprang to her feet in a sudden frenzy of 


determination. It was evident that Ka- 
mura had not returned. She left the room, 
descended the steps, and made her way 
swiftly to the street, where she set off with 
the swinging, athletic stride so often a 
source of compliment from her husband, 
in the direction of the Maybank home. 
Part of the way she walked and part of 
the way she ran. 

A few minutes later Kamura returned to 
find the house open and empty, with no 
sign of the mistress. The Japanese was 
worried. Ever since the appearance of the 
cat-eyed woman, things had been going to 
all the devils. His master had not been at 
the club when he arrived there, and he had 
been forced to leave the bag with an at- 
tendant. Now the wife was gone—the 
woman who had been entrusted to his care. 
How could he care for a woman who had 
gone? He shook his head in bewilder- 
ment. These Americans made such a fuss 
over a woman or two! 

The telephone rang sharply, and he sped 
to listen. It was Caldwell, calling from 
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the club for information regarding Janice. 
Kamura cursed the fiends of his own belief 
before he answered. 

“T not know, Misser Caldwell,” he an- 
swered at length. “I take bag to club and 
you not there. I leave bag. Then I come 
back home. Missee Caldwell not here.” 

“Not there?”  Consternation rang in 
Caldwell’s words. “ For Heaven’s sake, 
where did she go?” 

“T not know, sir. I look over house. I 
find nossing. She gone away, I guess.” 

At the other end of the phone John 
Caldwell gave vent to a smothered oath, 
clapped his hat on his head, and rushed 
frantically to the street. Hurling himself 
into his car, he sent it tearing through the 
night. His one object was to reach the 
house in search of a clue to Janice’s where- 
abouts. 

He felt a sick presentiment, not unnat- 
ural under the circumstances, that harm 
might have come to her. His brain seethed 
with fear and conjecture as he drove, de- 
fying all speed ordinances, turning corners 
on two wheels, ignoring a patrolman who 
shouted a warning. 

He stopped the car before the house, 
leaped to the ground, and sped to the 
veranda. The house lay dark and seem- 
ingly deserted. He switched on the hall 
lights and called for Sueki Kamura; but 
there was no answer. 

Again and again he called, eliciting no 
response other than the haunting echo. 
He searched the house, but it availed him 
nothing. 

Kamura, too, had disappeared! 


XIV 


FRANKLIN unlocked the door of the cor- 
ner room on the third floor of the Gilmer 
and let himself in. He was a thoroughly 
disgusted man, furious at himself for fail- 
ing in his mission, and deadly serious, for 
once in his somewhat irresponsible life. 

“I’m a bird, I am!” he raged. “A 
driveling idiot, a pitiful chump! I need a 
nurse!” 

He slammed his hat viciously across the 
room to land where it might, lifted a bat- 
tered brier from the table, and tamped it 
full of tobacco. With the masculine solace 
once burning in the bowl, he seated himself 
for a review of the night’s proceedings. A 
deep, vertical frown creased his forehead. 

“ What I want to know,” he interrogated 
himself, “ is where J get off?” 
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The question was. asked easily enough, 
but there was no Delphic oracle at hand 
to answer it. Joe’s face was troubled be- 
hind the blue haze of smoke. He took the 
stem from between his teeth and eyed the 
warm bowl. 

“What an extraordinary creature!” he 
meditated. “ Imagine getting a letter, and 
thereupon hiking straight off to annex a 
man! Who on earth would have looked 
for a woman to do a thing like that? Any 
one would have thought that she’d write 
first. It was the only thing to expect. If 
I could get my paws on that letter I could 
talk turkey to her. But—well, I wonder 
what a judge would think it was worth to- 
ward starting a bank-roll for damaged af- 
fections—or if he’d think it was worth any- 
thing at all! That’s the trump card, all 
right—the letter!” 

He rose to his feet, and, without any 
particular purpose, crossed to a window 
and stood looking out at the street-lights, 
which twinkled off into the darkness in 
wide-spaced rows. The letter, the letter! 
How was he to get it? He set a rather 
hot forehead against the window-pane as 
he stared down into the street. His gaze 
slanted past the sill and noted the radiance 
which streamed from the windows beneath 
him, making a dull glow in the night. For 
an instant he stood motionless, and then 
a sudden stiffness of attention crept into 
his pose. 

Placing his hands on the window-sill, he 
leaned out and peered downward. 

“ And I’m betting he’d do it, too!” he 
muttered, as he drew back into the room. 
“T'll bet he would!” 

His eyes swept the apartment with a 
speculative glance, and finally settled on 
the heavy library table that stood in the 
center of the floor. 

“ He doesn’t weigh much,” soliloquized 
Joe, “ and we could fasten it to that. It 
wouldn’t take five minutes, and then I’d 
have the letter; after which I could go 
down and say good-by to Maudie.” 

He closed the window, being careful to 
make no sound that would be audible in 
the room below. 

“ John wouldn’t approve of it, but he 
doesn’t have to know until it’s all over. I 
suppose he’s wondering what I’m doing. 
Well, I'll get the letter, and then I shall 
have something to report! I’m glad she 
was kind enough to tell me where she kept 
the blamed thing.” 
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Joe went to the private phone in his 
room, got connection with Walt Simmons 
in the office, and asked for Caldwell’s home 
number. 

“ The little beggar’s fond of both John 
and Janice,” he mused as he waited im- 
patiently. 

He was answered by the very man whom 
he sought. 

“Hello! That you, Kamura? 
Mrs. Caldwell to-night?” 

“She not here,” came back the soft- 
toned answer. 

Joe’s fingers tightened about the receiver 
as the import of the tidings flashed across 
his brain. Janice wasn’t there! Where 
could she be? John Caldwell had told him 
that she had promised to remain at home 
during the night. Where was this thing 
going to end? 

“ Listen, Kamura,” he began, speaking 
swiftly. “ This is Mr. Franklin talking— 
Mr. Caldwell’s friend.” 

“ Yessir, I know.” 

“ Well, listen. You’d do a heap to help 
Mr. and Mrs. Caldwell out of trouble, 
wouldn’t you, Kamura? Sure you would— 
good boy! Now listen, Kamura. Can you 
come down here to the hotel? I’m in room 


How’s 


No. 310—get it?—that’s right. You come 
down here, and I'll tell you how you can 
help Mr. Caldwell to end all this trouble. 


You will? Fine! And say, Kamura, were 
you ever an acrobat, or anything like that? 
Can you climb a tree pretty well? You 
can? Good! When you come down here, 
bring a long piece of heavy rope. Yes, 
that’s what I said—a long piece of heavy 
rope. Oh, heavy enough to hold a man— 
good-by!” 

He heard Kamura’s receiver hang up, 
and then he, too, broke connection. At 
last he was working toward a well-defined 
end. He carefully dragged the library table 
toward the window, forcing it firmly 
against the sill, but making no unnecessary 
sound. That task completed, he seated 
himself once more to await Kamura’s 
arrival. 

He felt much more cheerful now. In 
fact, he was so much elated that he decided 
to call up the Commercial Club and re- 
assure John as to the progress he was 
making. He could be rather general in his 
statements, using telephone speech as an 
excuse for his discretion; but he thought it 
would be safe to say that he was going to 
bring things to a head in the morning by 
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a second interview with Maude. Yes, he 
would say that much—it would make 
John’s mind so much easier. 

He called the Commercial Club, and 
asked for Mr. Caldwell. His face drew 
once more into a frown of vexation. 

“ Mr. Caldwell is out,” came the answer 
from the club switchboard. 

He put down the phone and stared at its 
black, uncommunicative mouthpiece. It 
was strange that Caldwell should still be 
out. He had had plenty of time to get 
Eunice and her mother home and make it 
back to the club. 

Joe glanced at his watch. Half past ten! 
Could anything have happened? John 
was a fairly careful driver, but accidents— 

It was barely possible that Eunice had 
invited John to come into the house, and 
that he, lonely soul, had accepted the in- 
vitation. But would Caldwell be likely to 
sit there discussing trivial matters when 
Franklin had said that he would call the 
club to report? Well, it wouldn’t do any 
harm to find out. Joe again drew the 
phone toward him and called the Maybank 
house. 

There was no answer for some time, and 
then it was Harold Maybank’s voice that 
came to him over the wire. 

“ Hello!” he cried. “Say, Harold, is 
Eunice home?” 

“ Sure she’s home,” growled young May- 
bank, with a ponderous assumption of pro- 
tective mannishness. “ What’s it to you?” 

“ Why—er—lI just wanted to know. I 
wanted to know if she got home safely. 
Mr. Caldwell isn’t there, is he?” 

“No. We ain’t runnin’ a boardin’- 
house.” 

“Say, you—” flashed Joe, annoyed at 
the youngster’s insolence; but he checked 
himself. “Let me speak to Eunice a min- 
ute, please.” 

“ T'll do nothing of the kind.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“What did you do with that chicken 
after you left Martin’s, eh?” snapped the 
boy, making the most of his opportunity. 
“I don’t believe you can talk to Eunice. I 
think you’re a dirty skunk, and I don’t 
think she oughter talk to you!” 

It was the last straw. Joe sank limply 
into a chair. Evidently Harold had seen 
him with Maude Leveridge. It was mad- 
ness, of course, to have risked being seen 
with her on the streets; but his mind had 
been so intent on securing the letter that 
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she carried in her purse that he had not 
stopped to count the possible cost. 

While he ransacked his addled brain for 
a defense to the totally unexpected arraign- 
ment, he heard the boy’s strident voice call- 
ing at the other end: 

“Here! Hey, sis, cut it out. 
going to have you talking to—” 

Then came a low buzz of voices, the 
words indistinguishable, the tone undeni- 
ably argumentative; and finally the chilly 
voice of Eunice herself. 

“Mr. Franklin?” 

Joe groaned softly. The cold formality 
of it, the deadly level intonation! 

“Yes! Yes! This is Joe. Please, 
Eunice—” 

“ That will do,” the girl interrupted icily. 
“In future you will not address me by 
that name or any other. You will not know 
me—as I shall not know you. I consider 
myself Jucky in finding out in time. I will 
not meet the fate of poor little Mrs. Cald- 
well. Oh, Joe!” 

And then the telephone went dead! 

Joe Franklin sat alone once more, and 
once more stared at the round, black 
mouthpiece until it seemed to grow and 
grow and become so large that it blotted 


I’m not 


out everything, leaving only blank dark- 


ness before him. Presently, out of the 
darkness, there came an insistent ringing, 
and he realized that he was being called. 
He growled his “ Hello!” in no suave tone. 

It was Hareld Maybank who spoke. 

“ Eunice will send back your diamond 
to-morrow,” the young cub announced with 
gusto. “ You won’t be out anything on 
the deal. You might pass it on to the 
chicken!” 

Click! Harold had hung up. Joe raved 
and swore, consigning to perdition the dia- 
mond, Harold Maybank, John Caldwell 
and his troubles, and Maude Leveridge and 
hers. To perdition with the whole mess 
of them! He realized painfully that he 
had developed a sizable crop of troubles 
which were his own individual property. 

In the midst of an aura of sulfurous lan- 
guage a light tap sounded on the door. 
Franklin stepped across the room and 
flung it open. A little figure stood outside. 
Joe reached out, grabbed it by the shoulder, 
and pulled it into the room, quickly closing 
the door behind it. 

Without a word it unbuttoned its coat 
and began uncoiling a rope that was wound 
about its body. When the coil was com- 
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pletely unwound, Kamura smiled quizzical- 
ly as he pointed to it. 

“ What for?” he inquired. 

“To help Mr. Caldwell,” snapped 
Franklin. “ You want to do that?” 

Kamura’s smile broadened into a grin. 

“ Want do.” 

“ Good! Come over here.” 

Franklin led the way to the window, 
bent down, and knotted one end of the 
rope about the leg of the library table. 
Then he noiselessly raised the lower sash, 
clutched Kamura’s arm, and pointed down 
to the glow of light which came from 
Maude Leveridge’s room. 

“ You saw that woman who visited Mrs. 
Caldwell this morning, Kamura?” 

Sueki nodded. 

“ She making trouble for Mr. Caldwell,” 
pursued Joe. 

“ Missee Caldwell also trouble got. I 
know.” 

“ Well, listen. She’s got a letter in a 
black bag, one of these hand-bags that 
women carry on their arms—black leather 
with gold on it. If she keeps that paper 
she'll make big trouble. If we get it, she 
can’t do anything at all. I tried to-night 
to get the letter, but I couldn’t. My room 
is right over hers, you see. I thought of 
you—lI knew you Japs can climb like cats, 
and what I want you to do is to go down 
this rope, get into her room, find that bag 
of hers, get the letter, and come back here. 
Can you do that?” 

Kamura carefully studied the problem 
as he leaned from the window and glanced 
speculatively at the sheer wall of the hotel. 
Presently he drew back. 

“ After she sleep and lights go out, then 
can do.” 

“Kamura,” declared Joe Franklin, 
“ you’re a dead game sport. Shake!” 

They shook hands. Then the Japanese 
seated himself for a period of stolid waiting, 
while Franklin posted himself at the win- 
dow, and sat watching the orange glow of 
light from the room below, waiting for it 
to be extinguished. 


XV 


Janice CALDWELL, intent on her new 
purpose, reached the Maybank house with- 
in fifteen minutes of her husband’s part- 
ing with the Maybank trio. She swung 
up to the veranda, mounted the steps, and 
rang the bell with impatient strength. Then 
she fretted and fumed until Mrs. Maybank 
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herself swung open the door, to step back 
in amazement at sight of her visitor. 

Janice did not notice the other woman’s 
amazement, so distraught was she with her 
own affairs. 

“ Where’s Eunice?” she inquired eagerly. 

Mrs. Maybank blocked any possible 
entrance. 

“ She is not feeling well, Mrs. Caldwell. 
I hardly think she can see you.” 

“ But I must see her,” panted Janice. 
“ She is—there is—danger!” The speak- 
er’s voice was raised to a quavery pitch of 
nervousness. 

“Mother,” called Eunice from the 
library, “is that Janice? If so, let her 
come in. I wish to speak with her.” 

Mrs. Maybank drew back and Janice 
fairly rushed into the house, making 
straight for the library. She was sobbing 
with hysteria as she burst into the tearful 
presence of her friend. Eunice rose, and, 
quite as a matter of course, the two miser- 
able women found comfort in each other’s 
arms, their telephone tiff forgotten. It was 
Janice who broke the sobby silence. 

“ Oh, Eunice, I’m so unhappy! My— 
my life’s a wreck—a ruin—and I have 
come to warn you. My dear, you must 


never, never come to the plight that I am 
in to-day!” 
Eunice stroked her shoulder gently. 
“T know, dear, I know,” she choked. 


“Never you mind! I never shall, I never 
shall!” 

“ Wh-what do you— mean?” sobbed 
Janice. 

“ About Joe. You—you—came to warn 
me about him, didn’t you? I—I’ve—dis- 
covered his perfidy. He—he—was out with 
a—a—woman—all evening—O-o-h!” She 
burst into a fresh paroxysm of tears. “ He 
broke his engagement with me, and—went 
out with her. They were drinking in a 
café—at Martin’s. I’m sorry I grew angry 
at you this afternoon. You know more 
than I do, Janice, and I see now that you 
were right!” 

The two women seated themselves on the 
davenport, Janice’s arms about the shaking 
shoulders of the younger woman. Mrs. 
Caldwell did not understand what Eunice 
had said, and desired to know more. 

“ Tell me all about it,” she prompted. 

So Eunice started at the very beginning 
and explained through to the very end. 

“The woman’s stopping at the Gilmer,” 
she finished. “ Harold says she has yellcow 
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hair, and dresses flashily, and is a painted 
hussy! And Joe sent your husband to 
bring me home, and to tell me that he had 
an engagement with some one from out of 
town! O-0-0-0-h/” 

Janice stiffened slightly. 

“ John brought you home?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ At what time?” 

“ A few minutes after half past nine.” 

And then Janice did a very peculiar 
thing. She threw her arms about Eunice’s 
neck and cried; but there was a different 
note in her grief now. When she had cried 
for a time, she drew back and stared the 
other woman straight in the eyes. 

“Listen, Eunice,” she started, and 
plunged straight into a recountal of the 
day’s terrors. “ And then,” she finished, 
“ when I thought I should go mad, I called 
the club about half past nine, and they told 
me that John had left to keep an appoint- 
ment with a lady. I thought it was that— 
person; but now I’m so glad to know it 
was you and your mother! But it doesn’t 
give me a bit clearer understanding.” 

“ Nor me.” 

“ Judging by Harold’s description of 
the woman, it sounds like the very creature 
who came to my house this morning. 
Surely there are not two such women in 
the world! But if she is the same one, 
then the situation is more complex than 
ever. I just can’t grasp it. The two men 
seem to be—” 

“ Nor can I understand. Everything I 
learn seems to leave me farther from a 
solution. We shall just have to stand to- 
gether, Janice. We’ve both been deceived 
—you after marriage, and I before it. I 
suppose I’m lucky—” 

“And I’ve determined—” 

“So have I. I’m going to send Joe’s 
ring back to-morrow.” 

“And I’m going down to the hotel to 
see that hussy. She’s roused me too far. 
She shall never marry him. I won’t give 
him a divorce; and I’ll tell her as much. 
I’m desperate!” Her voice trailed off 
pitifully. “ Of course, I can’t ever live with 
him again—not after this; but she sha’n’t, 
either!” 

The two women had risen in speechless 
amazement, and were staring wide-eyed at 
the wrought-up wife. 

“ To-night!” gasped Eunice. 

“Yes, to-night. And you’re going with 
me. I want a witness!” 
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“ What? 
step in horror. 
couldn't!” 

“ Oh, yes, you can. We must stand to- 
gether; you said so yourself. I must have 
a witness with me, and there’s no one else 
to whom I can turn. It’s just you, Eunice, 
or—well,” she concluded hopelessly, “ I’m 
afraid my battle will be a lost one, and it 
means more than my own life. You'll un- 
derstand some day!” 

Eunice’s arms were about her friend 
once more, and once more the two women 
cried softly. 

“ You—you'll just—talk to her, won’t 
you, Janice?” 

“ T’d like to scratch her yellow eyes out, 
but I won’t. She was under a misappre- 
hension this morning; she thought I was 
John’s sister. Evidently she doesn’t know 
that he is married. Well, I’m going to 
have the satisfaction of telling her. Then 


Me?” Eunice drew back a 
“Why, Janice, I—I— 


I'll find out a few things for myself!” 
Eunice, fired with sudden willingness, 
turned to her mother, who had heard what 
the younger women said. 
“ You’ve heard, mother. May I go with 
Janice?” 


Mrs. Maybank surprised them both by 


the calm certainty of her answer. 

“ T think you might go,” she said calmly. 
“T give my permission because I suspect 
that this whole thing is some unfortunate 
mistake, which can be cleared up, and the 
sooner the better. I cannot believe Mr. 
Caldwell or Joe would be guilty of such 
things, without strongly extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Of course, I know both you 
girls will do everything in your power to 
avoid unpleasant notoriety; so I'll get 
Harold to drive you down in the coupé 
and wait to bring you back.” 

“ But there’s no mistake about the wom- 
an being here,” said Janice. “I saw her 
and spoke to her. She told me that she 
had come to marry my husband, and that 
he had been writing to her!” 

“ And Harold knows Joe,” added Eunice, 
“ and there was no mistake about his being 
in Martin’s with this woman, or another 
of the same type.” 

“Tt looks bad,” admitted Mrs. May- 
bank, “ and it may be as bad as it looks; 
but I feel sure that there is an explanation. 
I’ve lived a good deal longer than you girls, 
and I’ve learned that one should not judge 
by first appearances, or condemn on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. I think Janice has 
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been both hasty and unwise in not talking 
things over with her husband; and I think, 
as I was telling you when she came, that 
you probably are too severe with Joe. You 
are not even offering him an opportunity 
to defend himself. You are just two hot- 
headed young people —impulsive, and 
eager to leap at conclusions.” 

The telephone rang sharply, and a half- 
startled silence fell on the trio. Then they 
heard Harold answer the call; and a few 
seconds later he mentioned the name of 
Joe Franklin. 

Eunice sprang up and dashed to the 
phone, and there ensued the struggle for 
the receiver which Joe had heard over the 
wire. Then, at Mrs. Maybank’s command, 
Harold relinquished the receiver, and 
Eunice spoke to Joe. She turned away, 
sobbing. 

“Tell him Tl send his ring back to- 
morrow,” she told Harold, as she threw 
herself into her mother’s arms, crying as 
if her heart were breaking. 

“ Mother dear, I just couldn’t help it!” 
she cried. ‘“ He—he—didn’t even deny it. 
He just seemed surprised that I had found 
out. I didn’t mean to be so short with 
him, but I couldn’t help it, mother—I just 
couldn’t help it!” 

Mrs. Maybank gently 
daughter’s shoulder. 

“ There, there, deary, don’t carry on so. 
I still believe that it will all come right in 
the end. You've been a little too hasty, 
but I suppose that’s natural to youth. 
You—” 

“Tm going with Janice!” 
Eunice spiritedly. 

“ Very well,” agreed her mother. 

Mrs. Maybank called Harold and sent 
him for the coupé. Then she turned to 
Janice. 

“T’m going to let Eunice go with you, 
my dear,” she said gently. “ No doubt I 
am foolish—or some people would say that 
I am foolish—but I’m acting on intuition 
this time. I believe it will help Eunice to 
think of your troubles as well as her own, 
and her presence might inspire discretion 
with you. Remember, both of you, what- 
ever this woman may prove to be—you are 
both ladies!” 

Eunice sped to her room and donned a 
hat, and less than fifteen minutes later the 
two women alighted before the door of 
the Gilmer Hotel. Both were white-faced 
and nervous, yet too much in the grip of 


stroked her 


asserted 
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tense excitement to give room to sane 
thought. 

Janice Caldwell, leading the way, 
marched straight across the lobby, to con- 
front the suave night-clerk. Walt Simmons 
raised his eyes to the somewhat martial 
figure, and he felt a vague creeping of the 
flesh at sight of her narrowed eyes and 
straight lips. 

Then he recognized the two women, and 
he arose with alacrity. Simmons was 
many, many degrees removed from a fool, 
and he had been not a little puzzled by 
the events of the past twenty-four hours. 
This appeared as a climax—this visit of 
John Caldwell’s wife and Joe Franklin’s 
fiancée. He immediately suspected that 
their visit was connected with his baseball 
companion of the afternoon, and was in 
no whit taken unawares when Janice, with- 
out preface, demanded the number of 
Maude Leveridge’s room. 

“ She’s in, Mrs. Caldwell,” he admitted, 
“ but it’s pretty late, and I shouldn’t won- 
der if she was in bed.” 

“ You might telephone up and find out,” 
suggested Janice. “ But wait!” She knit 
her brows and then nodded. “ Never 
mind that. Give me a sheet of paper, an 


envelope, and pen and ink.” 
Walt hastened to provide the necessary 


articles. He concluded that Mrs. Caldwell 
intended to write a note and then depart. 
If so, there wouldn’t be any trouble in the 
hotel—for which he was truly grateful, as 
he had felt forebodings at sight of her 
belligerent stride and on hearing her in- 
cisive speech. 

He watched Janice from the corners of 
his eyes as her pen scratched determinedly 
across the paper. Then he received an- 
other surprise, for she turned to Miss May- 
bank and said, loudly enough for Walt’s 
wide-open ears to catch the words: 

“ T’ve merely written ‘ Must see you im- 
mediately,’ and signed it ‘J. C.’ My in- 
itials are the same as John’s, and I think 
that will fetch her.” She turned to Walt. 
“Have your porter take this up to Miss 
Leveridge at once. I will wait.” 

“ Yes’m,” answered Walt meekly. 

He called Tommy and despatched him 
on the errand. The youth ran up-stairs 
and was back in a jiffy, to request that 
the writer of the note would come up 
“right away.” 

Simmons told Tommy to show the ladies 
to the bridal suite, watched them disappear 
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in the sluggish elevator-cage, and then gave 
himself over to rather uncomfortable 
meditation. It was beyond him! Joe 
Franklin had been thunderstruck, to all 
appearances, on learning that Maude Lev- 
eridge was in the hotel; then he had gone 
out, and had returned looking glum. Now 
Caldwell’s wife and the girl who was Joe’s 
fiancée, if rumor spoke true, had come to 
the Gilmer, and were even then at the 
door of the strange woman’s room. What 
did it mean? 

Meanwhile Tommy had escorted the 
two ladies to the door of the bridal suite, 
where he knocked and waited. . 

Instantly there was a sound of footsteps 
from inside, and the door was swung open 
by Miss Leveridge in person. For a mo- 
ment she stepped back in startled surprise. 
Then she spoke breezily: 

“ Guess you ladies have made a mistake, 
ain’t you? Well, I’ll be blessed if it ain’t 
little sister! Say, deary, what brings you 
here?” 

“T came to see you,” answered Janice 
with apparent calm. “And I brought a 
friend of mine with me. It was I who 
sent the note. Allow me to introduce Miss 
Eunice Maybank.” 

“ Well, well— come in,” suggested the 
surprised occupant of the rooms. “ It was 
real good of you to call!” 

She held the door wide, and the two 
visitors passed inside. The door closed, 
and then John Caldwell’s wife turned to 
the other woman, speaking with a voice 
which showed her feelings despite all ef- 
forts at control. 

“T did not come here to make a social 
visit. I came, for one thing, to let you 
know that I am not your ‘ little sister,’ as 
you were pleased to call me before the 
page. I must tell you that I am John 
Caldwell’s wife!” 

Maude Leveridge stared. Her yellowish 
eyes popped open and her upholstered fig- 
ure stiffened. 

“ You’re his—what? ” she gasped. 

“ His wife.’” 

The eyes of the two women met and 
held their gaze for a tense moment. Then 
Miss Leveridge dropped the door-knob and 
let her hand fall limply to her side. She 
turned from Janice to Eunice. 

“Say,” she asked weakly, “is that—on 
the level?” 

Eunice bowed affirmatively in dignified 
silence. 
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Maude Leveridge read truth in the faces 
of both her visitors. She crossed the room 
and sank into a chair, too much overcome 
to speak. 
XVI 

Tue two visitors stared at the flashy 
woman who sat limply in her chair. Pres- 
ently Miss Leveridge pulled herself to- 
gether and resumed the strange conversa- 
tion. 

“ Then—then you was stringin’ me this 
morning, eh? That Jap said ‘ Miss’ Cald- 
well was at home, and I—” 

“ Kamura said ‘ Missee’ Caldwell was 
at home,” amended Janice. “ That is his 
pronunciation of my name. If you mis- 
understood him—” 

“ Why didn’t you put me wise?” 

“ Would you have done so, had you been 
in my place? If some adventuress came 
to you and announced that she was here 
to steal your husband—” 

Miss Leveridge rose to her feet, her face 
flaming. 

Go 


“ Here, here! Can the rough stuff! 


slow on that adventuress business. I don’t 
like it a little bit. Since we’re gettin’ right 
personal, lemme say that I ain’t nothing 


of the kind. I’m as straight as you are, and 
for the last four years I’ve been earning 
a decent living as service captain on the 
tenth floor of the La Salle Hotel in Chi- 
cago. While I may be hep to a heap of 
things that you dames probably don’t 
know ’cept by reading the newspapers, my 
foot ain’t slipped—and it aia’t likely to. 
Get that? I’m straight, I tell you; so 
kindly lay off on that line of gab.” 

Janice was nonplused. 

“ My assumption was natural enough,” 
she asserted weakly. 

“So was mine that you was Caldwell’s 
sister, when the Jap called you ‘ miss.’ ” 

Once more three pairs of eyes crossed 
glances. 

“ May I ask,” said Janice stiffly, ““ where 
my husband is?” 

Miss Leveridge seemed lost in thought. 

“ Wait a minute,” she replied at length. 
“ Set down, and ’scuse me for not askin’ 
you before; but I’ve been kinder knocked 
cold by this line of stuff you been handin’ 
me. Now s’pose we get together and ped- 
dle the truth a while, ’stead of talking 
about ’sumptions. First off—are you here 
to talk war medicine, or to fix things up 
quiet like?” 
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“That depends entirely on you,” re- 
turned Janice stiffly, as she seated herself. 
“ You still haven’t answered my question.” 

Maude shook her head. 

“ Blamed if I know where he is. He 
came here about eight o’clock, and trotted 
me out to a dinky movie and a dinkier 
café. Then he brought me back here and 
left me.” 

“ John did?” asked Janice, utterly be- 
wildered. 

“Tf it wasn’t him, then I’m up a tree. 
He sure answered to the name when called.” 

“ But—” Janice paused, and then went 
on with a rush. “My husband was with 
Miss Maybank and her mother at half 
past nine. You weren’t back by that time, 
were you?” 

“Nope. Not us,” asserted Miss Lev- 
eridge positively. 

“T wonder ’—Eunice was taking part 
in the conversation for the first time—“ I 
wonder if you’d be kind enough to describe 
the man who took you out?” 

“Sure pop, when you talk decent like 
that. It ain’t no secret. He was about 
five eleven tall, wore a checked suit, had 
brown hair and eyes—” 

“ Dark or light brown?” 

“ Dark. Very dark.” 

“You’re sure of that?” 

“Sure pop! I reckon I know dark 
brown when I see it. Almost black his 
eyes are.” 

Eunice gazed at Janice and Janice gazed 
at Eunice. 

“ Joe!” gasped Eunice. 

“ Joe!” echoed Janice. 

“Joe?” chimed Maude  Leveridge. 
“ Say, if I ain’t impertinent, I wonder if I 
mightn’t butt in on this deal, seein’ as I 
look like the goat! Joe who?” 

“ Joe Franklin,” burst out Eunice. “ He’s 
my fiancé.” 

Maude shook her head in bewilderment. 

“T don’t get it at all, at all! This gink 
come right up smilin’ to the name of John. 
The wires are crossed somewhere.” 

“ He told you his name was John?” de- 
manded Janice. 

“No, now that I think it over. He 
popped into the room, and I called him 
John and gave him a kiss, and—” 

Miss Maybank gasped painfully. 

“What’s eatin’ you now?” queried 
Maude solicitously. 4 

“ That—that—wretch kissed you?” 

Maude nodded. 
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“ Guilty! Y’see, I thought he was the 
guy I’d come to marry, and I couldn’t no- 
wise see no harm in just kissin’.” 

“ But—but he was my fiancé!” Eunice 
explained. 

“You mean this Joe person? Or John?” 

“Joe. It was Joe. My brother said he 
saw Joe Franklin and a woman at a movie 
to-night, and at Martin’s, eating squabs 
and drinking champagne; and his descrip- 
tion fits you.” 

Maude Leveridge eyed the excited girl. 

“ Listen, kid—one of us is bughouse, and 
me, I’m feeling all O. K. in the head just 
at present. I don’t know this Franklin. 
Never heard of him in my life before you 
sprung him on me. I did eat birds and 
champagne with a guy, but the only guy 
I’m interested in in this burg and the one 
I thought I was with to-night, is the feller 
this here friend of yours says is her hus- 
band. He’s the guy who told me I was the 
sort of a partner he wanted.” 

“Oh!” gasped Janice. “I suppose it 
was in the La Salle Hotel that you met 
my husband?” 

Miss Leveridge smiled. 

“JT never met your husband before I 
come to this burg; but I know his looks. I 


got his picture, see; and the man I was 
with to-night matches up all right.” 


“Wait!” Janice half rose, and then 
sank back weakly. “ You say you’ve never 
met him, and yet this morning you said— 


“Well, what did I say?” Maude’s 
tawny eyes snapped. ‘“ Whatever it was, 
I handed it to you straight—thinkin’, as I 
did, that you was goin’ to be my sister!” 

“ Why, you said—that is, I thought you 
said you saw him two weeks ago. You 
said it was then he told you that you were 
the sort of woman—” 

“ Nix! And likewise not! But I gotcha 
—I gotcha all right. I said it was two 
weeks since he wised me up to that glad- 
some fact; but I didn’t see him—he just 
wrote me that I was up to specifications, 
see?”’ 

“ And you came here on the strength of 
that, to marry a man you’d never met?” 

To Janice Caldwell such an act appeared 
beyond the pale of belief. . 

“Tt—it’s unheard of!” said Eunice 
weakly. 

Maude shrugged. 

“Oh, I dunno! You're hearing of it 
now, ain’t you? And I had him looked 

12 
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up in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, which is the 
references that count. Now, you kids, 
listen, and I'll tell you a few things. For 
years I’ve been working, just grindin’ 
along, watchin’ the highbrows and the 
high-flyers coppin’ all the good times there 
was to have, till I got plumb tired wastin’ 
my life answerin’ calls for service. Then 
I makes up my mind to get a little action 
on my own. I commenced practisin’ the 
ways of them folks. I can talk real good 
when I try, an’ act like a reg’lar lady; and 
I can be as rude as a born society leader 
when I wanna put up a front. I learned 
all that. Then I sticks an ad in a matri- 
monial paper for a man who wants a stylish 
wife—a man with money; and I get a heap 
of answers, some of which oughta have 
been suppressed, but this Caldwell man’s 
suited me the best. It would suit you, too, 
if you’d seen the things he’d wrote, but ”— 
she paused, and turned to Janice— “I 
reckon, if you’re his wife, you’ve heard the 
same line of con!” 

Janice groped wildly for her bearings. 
This information was no less startling than 
the other developments had been. 

“ You—you say John Caldwell answered 
your advertisement in one of the matri- 
monial papers? He—he couldn’t have—” 

“ He did.” 

“ But—but that isn’t like John!” 

“Well,” sighed Miss Leveridge, evi- 
dently weary of the dispute, “ I got a letter 
signed by him what says he did. An’ I 
got his photo.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Sure? Say, you’re a suspicious little- 
minx, ain’t you? I hadn’t no reason to 
doubt it, anyway. I guess you can judge, 
can’t you? Let’s see who’s right!” 

Maude crossed to the dresser, to return 
with the gold-trimmed bag. Reseating her- 
self, she drew forth an unmounted photo- 
graphic print, plainly a kodak snap-shot, 
glanced at it briefly, and passed it across 
to Mrs. Caldwell. 

Janice stiffened as she eyed it. There 
could be no doubt about it. She remem- 
bered the circumstances under which it 
was taken. It showed John Caldwell in 
laced boots and khaki, with a gun in one 
hand and a string of ducks in the other. 

The photograph, snapped by Joe Frank- 
lin after a day’s hunting, was not espe- 
cially good. John’s face had been shaded 
by his hat, so that while the portrait was 
recognizable to one who knew him, his 
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features were not at all distinct. But 
Janice could not mistake the identity of 
her husband; nor could Eunice Maybank. 
The two friends gazed at each other in 
silence. 

Maude nodded. 

“ Judging by the way you two dames 
look, there ain’t much doubt about that 
bein’ Mr. John Caldwell!” 

“ No,” returned Janice simply. “ This is 
certainly a picture of Mr. Caldwell. It 
was taken last autumn. You say he sent 
it to you—” 

“ A bit over two weeks ago.” 

“ Then—” 

“ That’s all, cept that I liked his looks. 
He looked like a man’s sort of man, and 
I’m strong for that kind. I’ve seen too 
many of your willie-boys in the hotel busi- 
ness. So I just says that I'll pack up, 
s’prise John, and be married if I suit.” 

“ And did you suit?” Janice’s lips curled 
scornfully. 

“ Well,” replied Miss Leveridge con- 
tentedly, “ he said he’d fix things for the 
marriage to-morrow.” 

“ Joe said that?’’ snapped Eunice May- 
bank excitedly. 


“Say!” Miss Leveridge exhibited some 


impatience. “I wish you’d can that Joe 
stuff! I ain’t chasing your property.” 

“But you said his eyes were dark 
brown!” 

“ And Mr. Caldwell’s eyes are as close 
to gray as light brown can be,” added 
Janice. “ And certainly he couldn’t marry 
you to-morrow. There’s a law in this 
State against things like that. Bigamy, 
they call it!” 

Maude Leveridge frowned doubtfully. 
Her ground was shaky. At first she had 
suspected a trick on Janice’s part to rescue 
a brother from her toils; but the evident 
sincerity of the two women, and the per- 
fect dovetailing of their stories under all 
circumstances, was having a disquieting 
effect. 

“ Mebbe you’re right. If you are, it be- 
gins to look like I was it/ Somebody’s 
handed me a lemon, and if I can find him, 
I don’t give a whoop if his eyes are brown 
or gray to start with—when I get done with 
the little joker, I’m betting they’ll be a 
beautiful shiny black!” 

Janice perceived that her enemy was re- 
treating; slowly, but nevertheless surely. 
She decided to press her strategic ad- 
vantage. 
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“TI suppose you will admit that as I 
know the color of my husband’s eyes, I 
might also know his writing? You say you 
have a letter. Will you allow me to see it?” 

Again Maude frowned. 

“ You could do that if you was his sister, 
I guess. Say, on the level, are you his 
wife, or are you just stringin’ me to kill off 
a happy home for yours truly?” 

Janice gazed at her squarely, and saw a 
way to convince the woman on common 
ground — the ground of sisterhood in all 
women. 

“T am so much his wife,” she answered 
simply, impressively, “ that some time this 
winter my first baby—his child—will be 
born.” 

The other woman sat stiffly erect, staring, 
not at Janice, but beyond her, into the 
infinite. Her lips snapped together de- 
terminedly, and she nodded. 

“ That settles it!” she announced. “ You 
ring true, and I believe you. Whether 
Caldwell wrote this letter or not, I don’t 
give a hoot. I’m done! And I guess I’m 
done good and plenty—and lucky at that. 
Lucky to be put wise in time. If that’s 
the sort of jasper he is, he ain’t the man 
I’m hunting, an’—an’—even if he was, and 
I loved him clean down to his dirty heels, 
I wouldn’t snatch no dad from an unborn 
kid. I ain’t that kind, Mrs. Caldwell. You 
win. No weddin’-bells for mine!” 

Janice rose to face her. 

“You mean that?” 

“On the dead!” 

Maude Leveridge covertly wiped away 
tear-traces from her yellowish eyes — cat 
eyes no longer. 

“'You—you mean that you’ll go away 
and leave him for me and the baby?” 

“Sure as shooting! Say, what you 
think I got, anyway—a stone heart?” 

“ No, a real heart — a woman’s heart! 
Oh, you’re good, good — and you’ve been 
cruelly wronged!” 

Impulsively Janice crossed to her, placed 
her arms about the larger woman, and 
pressed a kiss on her carmined lips. Maude 
Leveridge laughed a choky little laugh, 
then began brokenly: 

“ Well, life’s just one blamed thing after 
another — and I’m the other, this time. 
Serves me right, anyway, for trying to 
catch just any man ’cause I was tired of 
the grind. Well, I had a three-day vaca- 
tion, and a heap of excitement—who’d ’a’ 
thought it of a rube town, too? To-morrow 
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it’s me for Chicago and a still hunt for a 
new job. What I told the La Salle boss 
when I quit cuts me out of going back 
there.” 

“ Your old job is gone?” 

“Surest thing you know,” grinned 
Maude ruefully. “I was sorter sleepin’ on 
my back—thinkin’ I was a married woman. 
And now that we’re gettin’ things straight- 
ened, I’d like to know just how much of 
a goat I am. I think I'll show you that 
letter.” 

Thrusting her hand into the purse, she 
produced an envelope. She drew out a 
typewritten page and flipped it open, then 
extended it toward Janice. 

“Lamp it, and tell me whether he 
signed it.” 

Janice Caldwell glanced at it briefly, then 
sighed with infinite relief. 

“ He did not!” she asserted with positive 
conviction. 

The sound of a sob arrested her. The 


two women turned to see Eunice Maybank 
standing with clenched fists and heaving 
bosom. 

“ What—what is it?” gasped Janice. 

“ That writing!” groaned Eunice. “ It’s 
some terrible, terrible conspiracy. That 


writing, Janice, is Joe’s/” 
XVII 


Euntce’s assertion was positive; and to 
add conviction—she fainted. 

Immediately there was hurrying and 
scurrying on the part of Maude Leveridge 
and Janice Caldwell. Smelling-salts were 
produced, seemingly from the atmosphere, 
and eventually Eunice came to, a bit weak 
and white-faced, and very round-eyed. 

The two women walked with her to the 
elevator, summoned the cage, dropped a 
floor, and emerged into the lobby. Walt 
Simmons stared. 

“For the love o’ Mike!” he gasped, 
while they were still at a little distance. 
“Tt’s the Maybank chicken that’s got 
hers!” 

He bustled forward solicitously to proffer 
his services. 

“Miss Maybank is not feeling well,” 
Janice explained gently. 

The rather vague explanation seemed to 
satisfy Walt Simmons, who loaned a rather 
well-muscled shoulder to the task of getting 
Eunice to the waiting coupé. 

Janice was sorry for Eunice, very sorry; 
but her own heart was singing wonderfully. 
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She felt as if the weight of the universe 
had been lifted from her shoulders. She 
had won—won! And by the most unex- 
pected means—by a simple appeal to the 
dormant motherhood of the other woman. 

The two friends gained the haven of the 
car, and Janice snapped directions to the 
boyish chauffeur. 

“ Eunice is not well. Drive home as 
quickly as you can!” 

The car leaped away. For possibly a 
minute and a half Maude Leveridge and 
Walt Simmons stood shoulder to shoulder, 
staring at the retreating motor until it 
whirled about a corner in a cloud of dust. 
Then, without a word, they turned and re- 
entered the Gilmer. In her hand Maude 
held the damning letter which she had 
shown to the two women. 

The letter had suddenly assumed double 
importance to Miss Leveridge. It was un- 
doubtedly the best clue to a solution of the 
entire tangle in which she found herself 
involved. She believed the women, yet she 
felt that she had been tricked into some- 
thing — just what, or how, or why, she 
knew not. But certainly there was some 
reason why Franklin was Caldwell, and 
why Caldwell’s eyes were a certain shade 
of brown, and why Franklin signed Cald- 
well’s letters, and why Caldwell, if indeed 
he was the culprit—and Maude was by 
no means entirely reassured on that point 
—had imitated Franklin’s handwriting in 
affixing his own name. 

In any case the letter might prove 
valuable. She had very little hope that 
it would gain her a husband; but that it 
might pay the expenses of her little trip, 
and finance her through the threatened out- 
of-a-job period, seemed thoroughly just and 
equitable. 

So she handed the paper to Walt as he 
stepped behind the desk. 

“ Stick that in your strong-box until I 
ask for it, will you?” she urged. “ And be 
careful of it.” 

“ Sure,” grinned Walt affirmatively. “ I'll 
see that it don’t run away, Miss Maude.” 
Maude Leveridge eyed him askance. 

“Humph! You’re a pretty quick ac- 
quaintance, ain’t you? My name’s Levy- 
eridge, you know.” 

Walt met stare for stare. 

“T sorter like Maude better,” he as- 
serted calmly. “I like Maude right down 
to the ground. And say—do you prefer a 
mustache, or not?” 
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“ Well,” Miss Leveridge said, as she 
turned airily away, “I ain’t got no objec- 
tions to a mustache, but I never was strong 
on them imitation things!” 

Her retirement was effected at the psy- 
chological moment for Walt’s complete 
discomfiture. As she swept up the stair- 
way, he was very red in the face, and 
raised tentative fingers to the cherished 
adornment of his upper lip. 

Once again in her rooms, Maude donned 
the green-and-purple kimono and eyed 
herself in the mirror. 

“ Done!” she soliloquized. “ Done good 
and brown—and then turned over and done 
on the other side. And stuck up in the 
bridal chamber—bah!” 

She snapped off the light and seated her- 
self in the big leather rocker for a siege of 
thinking; but her mind was in an utter 
turmoil. 

“ Maybe,” she mused, “ if I lay down I 
can think better.” 

She crossed the dark room and stretched 
out on the bed, there to give herself over 
to cogitation on the rapid developments 
of the past twenty-four — nay, eighteen 
hours. 


One floor up-stairs, Joe Franklin turned 
from his vigil at the window. 

“Come on, Kamura!” he whispered. 
“She has had her light out for ten 
minutes.” 

Kamura made no move to comply. In- 
stead, he shook his head positively. 


“Not enough long time. Wait fifteen 
minute more, maybe.” 

“Very well!” 

Joe crossed to the table, picked up his 
pipe, then reconsidered and laid it down 
again, this time to look at his watch. The 
long waiting had strained his nerves, 
though it did not seem to have affected 
Kamura, who was to commit the act of 
burglary which the two men had in con- 
templation. 

Presently the Japanese removed his 
shoes, doffed his coat, tightened the belt 
around his waist by one hole, and stood 
ready for the venture in trousers, shirt, and 
stockinged feet. He padded to the window, 
and a faint nod of satisfaction was vouch- 
safed as he saw that the hotel was dark, 
and that all the street-lights had been ex- 
tinguished save the big corner arcs; and 
the lamp on that particular corner was 
screened from the hotel front by two huge 
trees. 
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“ You put out light, excoose, pleas’,” sug- 
gested Kamura. 

Joe snapped the switch, throwing the 
room in total darkness. Then, without an- 
other word, Kamura mounted the sill and 
slid backward to the edge, holding the rope 
with both hands. 

“ Now, you understand what you’re go- 
ing after,” reminded Franklin, his doubts 
dispelled by the matter-of-fact attitude of 
the amateur burglar. “ It’s a letter and a 
picture—a kodak picture. She’s got it in 
one of these leather bags that women carry, 
and the bag is trimmed with something 
that is gold, or looks like gold. The last 
I saw of it, it was on her dresser, but she 
may have moved it. It’s the bag you’ve 
got to look for, understand?” 

“ Vessir.” 

Kamura extended a deft leg, caught the 
rope, and in a trice had it twisted about 
his calf and thigh. 

“And for Heaven’s sake don’t get 
caught, Kamura! This is a risky business, 
and if they got us we’d go to jail.” 

Kamura grinned to himself in the dark- 
ness. That he was undertaking a dan- 
gerous mission was no news to him—but, 
having undertaken it, he couldn’t see the 
need for discussion. 

“No get caught, Misser Franklin. No 
make no more noise as a kitty.” 

He swung completely over the sill, and 
went silently down the rope, hand under 
hand. 

His progress was slow, but very careful. 
He bore the weight of his body on his 
sinewy biceps, keeping the rope wrapped 
around his right leg, so that he might rest 
occasionally; and with his left foot he 
fended his swaying body off from the hotel 
side as he slipped gradually downward. 

Presently his groping feet touched the 
sill of the window toward which he had 
been dropping. His toes flexed quickly 
and caught, almost like the fingers of a 
third hand. He swung himself slowly in 
to a firm foothold, stood briefly on the 
outer frame of the window, and sank 
swiftly down, to crouch tensely beneath 
the open sash. 

He might have been a mere shadow 
crouching in the gloom of the night. The 
curtains behind him bellied into the room 
gently before the pervasive night breeze, 
but of the occupant of the room Kamura 
heard not a sound. Slowly and carefully 
he thrust a foot, and then a leg, feeling 
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every inch of the way, and making unbe- 
lievably slow progress, until at length he 
lowered himself noiselessly over the sill to 
the floor inside. 

With equal deliberation, and just as un- 
canny noiselessness, he stood erect, and as 
the curtains billowed apart he slipped 
through like a specter. For perhaps two 
minutes he waited, motionless, still without 
a sign from the other occupant of the 
room; then he took his first tentative, 
groping step toward the corner where he 
imagined the dresser to be. 

Step by step, with pause after pause, 
taking not a chance of running into any- 
thing, or even overturning an ornament, 
he advanced, reconnoitering with his stock- 
inged feet as he slid them over the floor. 
At length he reached the wall, and then 
turned to his right, groping silently. 

His sharp eyes were becoming more ac- 
customed to the gloom. He discerned the 
nebulous outlines of the dresser, and made 
his way there more swiftly, but none the 
less carefully. He passed his fingers swiftly 
over the top. 

Disappointment! 
there. 

The table, then! That would be some- 
where near the center of the room. 
Kamura cast off from the guidance of the 
wall and essayed the uncharted sea of the 
floor. He progressed with infinite care, and 
at length brought up against an island of 
wood—the table. 

Once again a minute search for the bag, 
and once again a failure to find it. He 
found other things, however, including a 
newspaper, which rustled alarmingly under 
his touch. 

He felt that his mission would fail if he 
could have no light. He must see! 

It was not Kamura’s way to figure too 
long. He reached into his trouser-pocket, 
produced a match, and deliberately raked 
its sulfur head with a thumb-nail. It 
flared weirdly in the inkiness of the room, 
setting weird silhouettes abob on the walls 
of the room. And it showed Kamura two 
things. The first was the purse, lying 
right before him on the table, where he had 
missed it completely in his search. The 
other was the figure of a pop-eyed woman, 
clad in a gaudy kimono, sitting upright on 
the bed, staring straight into the glare of 
the match. Then darkness! 

In his native tongue Kamura swore. 
This was not at all according to calcula- 


The bag was not 
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tions. He had fancied that the woman 
was in the room, true; but he had supposed 
that she was asleep. 

Had she been sleeping, the flare of the 
match would at most have awakened her, 
and she would have screamed, but too late 
to catch him as he scuttled up the rope 
and into the sanctuary of Joe Franklin’s 
room. As a matter of fact, Maude had 
not been more than half asleep, and the 
slight rustling of the newspaper on the 
table had roused her to the startling, fear- 
some knowledge that she was not alone. 
Terrified, she had raised herself to a sitting 
posture just as the match flared. 

Of that Sueki Kamura knew nothing. 
What he did know, however, was that the 
woman was awake, and that the purse lay 
there within easy reach. He decided in- 
stantly to snatch the purse and make away 
with it. There was no time for deliberate 
searching for letter or picture. 

It had all taken but a split second. His 
hand crushed the flame of the match, as 
his other hand reached out and closed 
about the purse. With the agility of a cat 
he spun sure-footedly, and then— 

“ Bur-r-glars!” 

r It was a shriek from the woman on the 
ed. 

Kamura’s mind worked like lightning. 
The rope would hardly do. By the time 
he could reach it, she would have the 
neighborhood aroused, and his climb up the 
rope, with the purse in his hand, would be 
a slow affair. He made for the door of the 
suite, reached it in a bound, ripped it open, 
and raced toward the stairs leading to the 
floor above. And he made no noise as he 
ran; his stockinged flight was silent as the 
passage of a ghost. 

As he mounted the stairs two at a time, 
he heard the feminine crescendo from the 
bridal suite, heralding woes to all the 
world: 

“ Bur-r-glars! Thieves! Murd’rers!” 


XVIII 


BEeNNy Gorpon breezed into the lobby 
of the Gilmer Hotel, pussy-footed to the 
—_ and then stood a while, smiling glee- 
ully. 

“Oh, don’t torture the little thing,” he 
said at length. 

Walt Simmons jerked his hand away 
from his hint of a mustache and whirled 
somewhat angrily. 

“You’re real smart, ain’t you, Benny?” 
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“Sometimes. But say ”—Benny leaned 
confidentially across the desk and lowered 
his voice—“ there’s something a heap fun- 
nier going on in this burg!” 

“ Yes? What, for instance?” 

“ Blessed if I know—yet; but I’m trying 
to find out. I’m hot on the trail of some 
corking news stuff, I am! Now tell me 
this much—did you know that John Cald- 
well had left his home, bag and baggage, 
and taken a room at the Commercial Club, 
and that his wife has disappeared?” 

Walt yawned. 

“ Maybe,” he drawled, hiding his keen 
interest. 

“ Now, when I went to school,” pursued 
Gordon, “I learned that when you take 
one two and add another two to it you 
get four, see? Which leads me to think 
that maybe our flashy friend up-stairs may 
be in on this little deal.” 

“ Uhuh!” 

Save for a decided stiffening of Walt’s 
figure and a narrowing of the eyes, he be- 
trayed no emotion. 

“She here yet?” 

“ Yes, she’s still here.” Walt affected an- 
other yawn. “She’s in her room. Gone 
to bed, I guess. So—er—Mrs. Caldwell has 
gone away?” 

“Uhuh! Skedaddled. And the funny 
part of it is that nobody seems to know 
anything about it—when, where, or even 
why.” 

Walt smiled. 

“ Oh, I reckon she’s not gone very far,” 
he suggested. 

It had occurred to him that he didn’t 


care to have the little reporter prying too 
deeply into the personal affairs of the wom- 


an in the bridal suite. Simmons had found 
her a very engaging companion that after- 
noon at the ball-game, and she was much 
in his mind. 

Men have done more than sacrificing 
cherished mustaches—first-born mustaches 
—for a woman. She was an upstanding 
woman and a woman of the world. She 
knew what was what. Moreover, a mus- 
tache always grew more readily for having 
been shaved. 

“ You get any more dope on that wom- 
an?” Benny inquired confidentially. 

“Dope? Oh, sure.” Walt exhibited no 
particular interest. ‘“ When her and I was 
at the ball-game this afternoon she told me 
she used to manage service on one floor of 
the La Salle Hotel in Chicago.” 
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“The ball-game! You and her!” He 
clapped Walt on the shoulder in overt ad- 
miration. “ You blamed old sport! Say, 
what’s she like?” 

“ She’s a fine woman,” declared Walt 
promptly. “One in a million—the kind 
a man who knows a thing or two could ap- 
preciate pretty steady.” 

“ Did she see Caldwell to-day?” 

“ Nope, I’m sure not.” 

“ She—that is, she didn’t wise you up 
to what she wanted with him, did she?” 

“ Nary a wise. You see, Benny, I’ll be 
frank with you—I didn’t ask her. Her and 
me discussed things which you might say 
was more personal.” 

But Benny was not to be dazzled from 
the track. The reportorial instinct was his. 

“Tt was her askin’ for him like she did 
that made me think she must be mixed up 
in this funny stuff at Caldwell’s house. I 
always thought him and his wife was strong 
on the newly-wed lovey-dovey stuff. But 
there’s something big happened at that 
happy home, Walt. First off, I get the 
tip that Caldwell’s at the Commercial Club. 
I beat it up there to nose around a while, 
but he’s out, see? Then I phoned his 
house, and not a soul answered; but I 
lucked on a page who told me he heard 
Caldwell gassing with Franklin, and heard 
John say he had a split-up with his wife 
about a woman. He used to be a gay one, 
and maybe — well, I was just thinkin’ it 
most likely that this dame up-stairs—well, 
you heard her yourself when she come in 
last night.” 

“Listen here, Benny!” snapped the 
night-clerk. “I’m telling you now that 
a man who suspicions a woman when he 
don’t know nothing for sure about her—he 
ain’t no kind of a man, that’s what!” 

Benny drew back. 

“ Cut that, Walt! I don’t see why you 
have to get peeved about it, anyway. Cald- 
well and his wife wouldn’t have split if 
there wasn’t something pretty fierce around 
their wood-pile. If I could get a story like 
that — well, I'll bet I’d get a raise; and 
believe me, Walt, a raise would mean a 
heap to me now. You know me and Mabel 
Stevens—”’ 

“ That’s it, eh? Benny Gordon, I’m 
plumb ashamed of you. You oughter be 
workin’ on one of them yeller rags in New 
York. The idea of wantin’ to win a home 
by slingin’ mud at Caldwell and his wife, 
and at this here girl up-stairs! Benny, the 
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trouble with you reporters is that there 
ain’t one of you that’s get a soul.” 

“ Well, of course,” defended Gordon, 
“all I want is the truth. I wouldn’t go 
manufacturing a story. But if there’s any- 
thing to it, it’s news, and the people have 
a right to know it. They pay for their 
papers—” 

“‘ And you’ve been bent on making some- 
thing grow on this girl ever since you 
lamped her last night, haven’t you?” 

“ Why, no, it ain’t that, Walt. I just 
thought—”’ 

“T don’t believe it. Anyway, she was 
with me all afternoon, and she couldn’t 
be raisin’ sand with the Caldwells if she 
was with me, could she?” 

“ But I heard she was with Joe Franklin 
in Martin’s to-night. At least I hear Joe 
was with a swell baby-doll guzzling fizz 
and carving a couple of birds, and I 


thought—”’ 
“You think a heap, you do! She did 


go out with Joe Franklin to-night; but 
what has that to do with a Caldwell fam- 
ily row?” 

“H-m!” Benny turned the information 
over in his mind, groping for its meaning. 
“ Joe did have her out to-night, eh?” 


“Uhuh. That’s what I said.” 

“ And Joe is Caldwell’s chum. Maybe 
he was handing her a steer.” 

“What?” Walt leaned across the 
counter. ‘“ Say, Benny, if you was to work 
as hard trying to find the real truth as 
you do to make facts fit your fool notions, 
you might be a reporter some day—if you 
lived long enough.” 

But Walt was worried. He saw that 
Benny had marshaled sufficient facts to put 
him hot on the trail, and he feared that the 
reporter might unearth some juicy morsel 
of scandal. He sought diversion by mop- 
ping his forehead with a silk handkerchief 
of brilliant hue. 

“ Hot, ain’t it?” he remarked. 

Benny grinned. 

“ Yes, it’s hot,” he admitted, and then, 
still grinning diabolically, he went on: 
“ But it ain’t half as hot as Caldwell was 
when I finally rounded him up and asked 
him if it was true he had left his wife, and 
asked him to state his side of the case.” 

Walt gasped. 

“ What? You—you—asked him that? ” 

“ Uhuh!” 

“ Gee, but you Aave got a nerve! And 
what did he say?” : 
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“Not much. He told me to go to 
thunder.” 

“ Serves you right!” 

“ It was like this.” Benny crossed one 
leg over, produced a cigarette, lighted it, 
and leaned heavily against the counter. “I 
told you about browsing around the club 
and finding the page who’d heard Caldwell 
and Franklin talking about Caldwell split- 
ting up with his wife about a woman. Well, 
I quizzed him for a while, and he said that 
Caldwell looked all cut up, and that he had 
his Jap servant bring his bag to the club, 
and that he’d engaged a room. I knew I 
was on the trail of something. Then, as 
I told you, I phoned his house, but there 
wasn’t a thing stirring. So I figures the 
best way I can do is to stick around the 
club until he shows up. I grabbed a maga- 
zine and read a while, and he didn’t come. 
Then I gets up and rambles out in front, 
where it’s cooler, and in less than five min- 
utes up comes Caldwell in his car, scorching 
at a great rate. Says I to myself: 

“* Benny, here’s your chance!’ 

“« So—and remember, us reporters has to 
take risks all the time—I toddles to him 
and says offhanded, like I’d been wise to 
the whole thing from the jump: 

“*Mr. Caldwell, I’m representing the 
morning paper. We'd like to get a little 
more specific information about your wife’s 
leaving home. You see,’ I goes on, al- 
though I’ll admit I was a bit shaky at the 
look he give me, ‘ we wanna be perfectly 
impartial and give both sides of the case, 
yours and hers.’ 

“ Well, to be honest, that was about as 
far as I got, because by that time he jerked 
me round right up in front of him—and 
Walt, believe me, that man’s stronger’n 
Samson! 

“¢ Tf you run either side of the story, you 
little shrimp,’ he hisses, ‘ I’ll break every 
bone in your body, and—yes, I'll wreck 
your confounded plant! And that’s all the 
statement I got to make, except to tell you 
to go to thunder!’ 

“Then he gives me a shove that slams 
me against the post, and goes in to the 
club. Now, I’m asking you, Walt, fair and 
square, if I should want to be easy on a 
man who does me like that when I ain’t 
doin’ nothin’ but my duty?” 

Walt had been listening to the narrative 
with but half an ear. He was disturbed 
by the information contained in it. It ap- 
peared that Mrs. Caldwell had not re- 
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turned home—but then she wouldn’t have 
done that. Miss Maybank was ill, and 
Janice would have returned with her. But 
her husband evidently didn’t know it. Ac- 
cording to Benny’s story, John Caldwell 
had been at the club, and his wife had left 
home without his knowledge. 

“ T wouldn’t be too quick to make a man 
like Caldwell angry,” he advised Benny 
knowingly. “ He’s a big man in this burg, 
and maybe, when he finished with you, 
there wouldn’t be much left for Mabel 
Stevens to tie up to. Suppose you wait 
till you know things for sure before you 
get yourself in hot water.” 

“ But that’s what I’m trying to do—to 
get things straight,” sulked Benny. “I 
reckon you could help me if you would, 
too. Why, do you know, I’ve got half a 
notion that you’re stuck on this Leveridge 
girl yourself, and that’s why you won’t—” 

“Help you sling mud on the clean 
skirts of a defenseless woman, eh?” rasped 
Walt angrily. “ This is a blamed swell 


town, ain’t it, where a decent girl can’t stop 
at a first-class hotel without some cub re- 
porter trying to make out there’s some- 
thing wrong with her just because she don’t 
trot up and give her Bertillon as soon as 


she’s signed the register! Benny, you’re 
off your nut, that’s what’s the matter with 
you. I tell you, straight, she’s a hard- 
working girl when she’s home. She works 
in the La Salle in Chicago.” 

Benny’s face lighted with a sudden idea. 
He was plainly not to be side-tracked. 

“ Maybe that’s where she met Caldwell,” 
he suggested. 

Walt banged the desk with his fist. 

“ She ain’t mever met Caldwell, that I 
know of!” he roared. 

“What? How do you know?” 

“ Well—” Walt was nonplused. “ Well, 
to tell the truth, Benny, I don’t know; but 
I don’t think she has.” 

“ Aha!” Benny straightened his index- 
finger until it pointed to the third button 
of Walt’s vest. “ NowI gotcha! I thought 
you was holding out on me, and now I’m 
dead certain of it.” 

Walt, driven to a corner, covered gamely. 

“ Honest, Benny, I don’t know a thing 
worth printing.” 

“ How do you know? You ain’t a news- 
paperman, and you ain’t fit to judge what 
the public likes. Man, this is the sort of 
stuff they eat alive. Tell me what you 
know, Walt, and then I'll hunt Mrs. Cald- 
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well, and try to get her side of the story. 
After which I may have something that ’Il 
make that Caldwell highbrow wish he 
hadn’t talked to me the way he did!” 

Once again fate intervened, this time in 
the guise of Tommy, the eternal page, who 
had been edging closer to take in the con- 
versation. 

“ Say, Mr. Simmons,” he piped, “‘ wasn’t 
that Mrs. Caldwell that I took up to see 
Miss Leveridge to-night?” 

Benny whirled and clutched the page by 
both shoulders, as if he contemplated 
wringing the news from him. 

“ What’s that? Caldwell’s wife was here 
to see that woman?” He faced Walt, his 
eyes glittering determinedly. “ Listen 
here, Walt—you’ve been kiddin’ me along. 
You’d better come across, heap quick. Get 
that?” 

“T get it all right, you blamed bulldog!” 
growled Walt. “ As for you, Tommy, you 
beat it, and—well, you’ll get yours. Now, 
Benny, come on around behind the counter, 
and I'll do what I can to help you get 
things straight.” 

Benny circled the desk eagerly, and 
dropped into a chair, while Walt plunged 
into a recital of the day’s events. He 
talked swiftly, becoming more and more 
worked up as he got deeper and deeper into 
the tale. 

“ And then she says to me—” 

On the still night air came a shrill shriek 
of terror—a woman’s shriek. The young 
men stiffened and looked at each other. 

“ Bur-r-glars!” came the shriek. 

“ Burglars!” rasped Walt. 

“ News!” gurgled Benny. 

Walt hurled himself from behind the 
counter toward the stairs, his heart bat- 
tering like a trip-hammer, for he fancied 
that the scream had come in Miss Lev- 
eridge’s voice and from the bridal suite. 
He shot up the stairway, three steps at a 
bound, with that and other screams ring- 
ing in his ears. 

At the top of the stairs he narrowly 
avoided a collision with Maude Leveridge, 
who, with purple-and-green kimono flap- 
ping, was racing wildly down the hall. Very 
promptly and forcefully, Walt Simmons 
seized the hysterical woman by the shoul- 
der. His voice was suddenly very gruff 
and his attitude commanding. 

“ Here, you! Stop that! 
tell me what’s the matter. 
What’s wrong?” 


Stop it, and 
Quick, now! 
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The calm mastery of his manner had a 
wonderfully soothing effect on the excited 
woman. She answered with a semblance 
of sanity. 

“ There—was—a burglar in my room!” 
she stammered, just. as Wenny Gordon 
pounded up the stairs on the trail of the 
new excitement. 

Down the corridor doors were opened 
carefully, and pajamaed traveling men 
eyed the group curiously. 

“A burglar?” snapped Walt. “ What 
did he do? What did he take?” 

“T don’t know,” panted the woman. “I 
was dozing, and I woke up. I knew some 
one was in the room. Then all of a sudden 
he struck a match —right out bold like 
that —— and saw me. He dashed out the 
door and down the hall.” 

“Tn the hall?” 

Walt’s eyes darted up and down the 
corridor. 

“Yes, and I jumped out o’ bed and 
began to yell.” 

“ There’s one sure thing,” proclaimed 
Walt, loudly enough for the staring men 
along the corridor to hear, “ he didn’t go 
down-stairs. I’d have seen him if he’d 


come down the steps, and the elevator 


ain’t runnin’.” He raised his voice still 


more loudly. “ Miss Leveridge here says 
that a burglar was in her room, but he’s 
gone now. You folks can go back to bed. 
There’s no danger.” He whirled to Benny. 
“ Gordon, you stay here and watch while 
I go with Miss Leveridge and see what 
that feller took. Don’t let nobody go out 
without you call me, see? Later I'll call 
the cops.” 

The Napoleonic night-clerk laid his hand 
on Maude’s arm and led her back to the 
bridal suite. Once inside he snapped on 
the lights and faced her. 

“ Now, Miss Maude, look around and 
see what’s missing.” 

Of course, the first thing Maude looked 
for was her purse. She uttered a smothered 
shriek. 

“My bag! It’s gone! It was there on 
the table, by that newspaper. It’s gone! 
And all my money—over a hundred and 
twenty dollars—o-o-o-h/ ” 

“ Keep quiet!” snapped Walt sharply. 
“How did he get in? Did you lock your 
door?” 

“ T—I—don’t know. I usually do.” 

Simmons frowned and commenced an 
inspection of the room. 
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“ Then it’s likely you did. If so, how 
did he get in?” 

In due time he circled the room to the 
windows. Pushing between the curtains, 
he leaned on the sill. Something long 
and slender and swaying attracted his at- 
tention. He put out a hand and found 
that it was a rope. 

For a long minute Walt stared at it. He 
pulled—and then put his weight on it. It 
gave very slightly. He leaned out still 
farther and followed it with his eyes. It 
ran but one floor up. 

A peculiar expression—a very peculiar 
expression — came into the night-clerk’s 
eyes. He released his grasp of the rope and 
turned back into the room. 

“ You sit down,” he advised Maude Lev- 
eridge, “ and keep right quiet. There ain’t 
a thing to worry about.” 

“ But—but I—” 

“T said not to worry!” 

“ But my bag! It’s gone, and it had 
every cent I own in the world—over a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars!” 

The woman was perilously close to a 
nervous breakdown. Walt crossed to her 
chair and patted her very gently on the 
shoulder. 

“You buck up for just a minute, Miss 
Maude. I'll be back in a jiffy.” 

“cc But—” 

“T have a notion,” he finished simply, 
“ that I'll have your bag for you in a very 
few minutes.” 

Without a word he turned and left the 
room. 


XIX 


On emerging from Miss Leveridge’s 
room, Walt found Benny discoursing to a 
group of excited and more or less unclothed 
men in the hallway; but he ignored their 
queries and continued to the end of the 
hall, where he mounted the stairway to the 
third floor. Once safe from their gaze, he 
allowed himself the luxury of a broad grin. 

The rope running from the window of 
the burglarized room to that of Joe Frank- 
lin above had told him many, many things. 
Without the slightest hesitation he marched 
to the door of Franklin’s suite, where he 
crouched with his ear to the keyhole. 

Instantly there came to his ears the 
excited hum of subdued voices. One he 
recognized as Franklin’s; the other had a 
distinctly lisping, foreign accent. He had 
noticed Kamura’s silent entrance some 
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time previously, and had not understood. 
But now—well, many things were plain to 
him; not quite as many as he would like, 
but a good many. 

He rapped sharply on the door. Instant- 
ly the voices ceased, and then, in Joe 
Franklin’s voice, came the question. 

“ Who’s there?” 

“ Simmons,” was the peremptory reply; 
“Walt Simmons. You may as well open 
up, Mr. Franklin. I know you ain’t in bed, 
and I know there’s some one in there. I 
want to have a talk with you.” 

“Wait!” There was a sound of hur- 
ried movement, and then Joe Franklin 
opened the door. “ Come on in, Simmons,” 
he invited with simulated cordiality. “If 
you think I’ve got a visitor here, take a 
look around.” 

Simmons stepped into the room and 
closed the door. He glanced about 
curiously. Save for Franklin, there was 


no one in sight. 

For the vaguest fraction of a second 
Walt experienced a distinct sense of dis- 
appointed surprise. Then his quick eye 
lighted on the table jammed against the 
window-ledge, and he noted with a bare 


flicker of the eyelids that a rope was tied 
about one of the massive legs. He also 
noticed that the rope was taut, as if sup- 
porting a weight. ; 

“ What’s the matter?” queried Joe in- 
nocently, after a short period of silence. 
“ What was all that yelling about?” 

“ About—well, about your copping Miss 
Leveridge’s bag,” returned Walt, eying the 
other man keenly. 

“ About what?” blustered Joe. “ Look 
here, Walt Simmons, are you entirely 
crazy? What do you mean by that ac- 
cusation? Explain yourself! Are you— 
you drunk?” 

“ No, Mr. Franklin, I believe I’m sober 
—sober enough, anyhow, to notice a rope 
hanging down to Miss Leveridge’s window. 
You see, Mr. Franklin, you forgot to pull 
it up. I’m thinkin’ you’d better do it now, 
or that Jap will get plumb tired hangin’ on 
there. He might fall down an’ bust him- 
self all to smash!” 

Franklin eyed the other keenly, and then 
he sighed. 

“You win! Honest, Walt, I didn’t 
think you had it in you.” He crossed to 
the window and called into the blackness 
below: “ Come on up again, Kamura; the 


jig’s up!” 
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The impassive countenance of the Orien- 
tal appeared above the sill, then his lithe 
body, and finally he hopped catlike into 
the room. He stood motionless, blinking 
his small eyes. 

“ And now,”; continued Walt, “ suppose 
you haul up the rope and snake the table 
back to where it belongs! There ain’t no 
need of this thing going any further, I 
reckon. I sort of have a hunch I know 
what you was after, and ”—he grinned— 
“it wasn’t in the bag, after all, was it, Mr. 
Franklin?” 

“ Huh?” said Joe in surprise. ‘“ What 
in thunder do you know about it? You 
got mighty wise all of a sudden!” 

“ You didn’t find it, did you?” 

“ No, confound it, I didn’t.” 

“Humph! All I got to say is that if 
you’d asked me, I might have saved you 
a heap of excitement. You see, the thing 
you was after is in the hotel safe down in 
the office. That’s what you was after— 
the letter—wasn’t it, Mr. Franklin?” 

Once more the eyes of the two men met, 
and combativeness was supplanted by a 
mutual twinkle of amused understanding. 

“ Walt Simmons,” volunteered the elder 
man, “ you’re a long way from a fool. I 
don’t know how much you know, but I do 
know you are on to a heap; and I’m not 
even asking how you found out. I was 
after that letter. I didn’t intend to take 
the bag from the room, but in a hurry— 
well, it’s grab, grab, and the devil catch 
the hindmost. I wanted that letter to 
Straighten out a bit of trouble in which 
John Caldwell is mixed up. That was why 
I got his servant, Sueki Kamura, here to 
help me by swiping the bag. She told me 
this evening she had the letter there.” 

“She gave me that letter after Mrs. 
Caldwell and Miss Maybank left her to- 
night,” vouchsafed Walt, narrowing his 
eyes slightly. 

The effect was instantaneous. Franklin’s 
eyes popped, and his jaw fell. 

“Miss Maybank!” he gasped. “ Mrs. 
Caldwell! Here? To-night? To—to see 
her? When, Walt—when?” 

Once more Walt Simmons grinned. 

“ Oh, a little while after you brought her 
back from down-town. Say, Mr. Franklin, 
give me that bag. It’s got a hundred and 
twenty bucks of that girl’s money in it, 
and as it leaves her stone broke she’s 
throwing a young duck-fit about it. She’s 
a good girl, and ain’t a bit to blame for 
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what’s happened. I ain’t on to all the 
facts, maybe, but I’m sure of that much. 
And I’ve played mighty fair with you, too 
—too darned fair, I’m thinking. I haven’t 
let on to a soul about who swiped the 
dough. I just tolduher that I’d get the bag 
back for her.” 

“ But how—” 

“ How did I know it was you? Well, I 
saw Sooswisky, or whatever his name is, 
come in; and later, when the row broke, 
and I saw the rope leading from her window 
straight up to yours, why, it was a cinch. 
Now, suppose you come across with the 
bag. She’s waiting down-stairs, worrying 
about it. How about it?” 

Franklin nodded to Kamura, who had 
been impassively coiling the rope, and 
without a word the Japanese produced the 
missing purse from between the mattress 
and the springs of the bed. 

“ Punk hiding-place,” commented Joe 
grimly, “but you played Sherlock so 
blamed quick that we didn’t have time to 
think of a better one. Now I'll tell you 


what I’ll do.” Joe had the grace to smile. 
* T’ll trade you the purse for the letter.” 
Walt also smiled. 
“ No, I don’t hardly guess you will. I 


don’t have to trade with you—I’ve got the 
goods on you, see? Now listen here, Mr. 
Franklin—you and me don’t run with the 
same bunch, but I like you for all that. 
Suppose you leave this whole muddle to 
me, and let me handle it. I’m ready to do 
my best for you, and Lord knows I want 
to help out that poor girl down-stairs. She 
ain’t been handled square, and you know 
it. Let’s make a deal—and you turn the 
affair over to me. Hey?” 

For the third time the eyes of the two 
men met and held. Then, without a 
word, Franklin tossed the bag across to 
Walt Simmons. 

“Go to it, Walt,” he remarked simply. 

Walt thrust it under his coat and moved 
toward the door. 

“ T’ll do my best. 
nice girl.” 

Then the door closed behind him. 

Franklin sank into a chair. His brain 
was in a whirling muddle. In the first 
place the attempt to get the letter had 
proved a pitiful failure, even though, 
through some freak of fate, it had not re- 
sulted in the disaster which had been so 
imminent. Only because of Walt’s common 
sense, or good nature, or whatever.it might 


She—she’s a blamed 
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be called, he and Kamura found themselves 
free from the fangs of the law. 

He turned his eyes slowly to the inscruta- 
ble Kamura, who was seated calmly on one 
end of the center table smoking a cigarette. 
He had once more coiled the rope about 
his waist and donned his coat over it. 

“You go home, Kamura,” directed 
Franklin, “ and thank your stars you’re not 
in jail. You're a great little scout, and it 
wasn’t your fault that we didn’t pull the 
deal. I was a chump not to haul up the 
rope, but I was so blamed excited, with 
the yelling and all that, that I forgot it. 
As things turned out, it was better this way, 
because otherwise that wise night-clerk 
would have warned the police, and then 
we would have been in a pretty pickle. Run 
along now—and if we ever get this rotten 
tangle straightened out, I’ll wise Caldwell 
up to what you did for him.” 

Kamura slipped to the floor and clapped 
his hat on his head. 

“ Yessir, Misser Franklin. Good 
night!” 

And then he, too, was gone, and Joe 
Franklin was once more alone. He had his 
thoughts for company, but they proved 
pretty poor entertainment. They were 
rather like a ball of ravelings with which a 
frisky kitten has played. Every once in a 
while an end of yarn—then another end, 
and then another; none coming from any- 
where, none leading anywhere. 

Joe felt that he had contributed several 
of the biggest pieces of yarn to the kitten’s 
ball. His pipe sizzled and squirted a dart 
of aicotin into his mouth. He swore and 
slammed it down on the table viciously, 
shattering the amber stem. Even his pipe 
had gone back on him! 

Somehow his thoughts reverted to Walt 
Simmons, the young night-clerk, who held 
a hand of trumps and was playing them for 
all they were worth. Walt was a smart 
boy. He had said a heap more with his 
eyes than he had with his tongue. What 
would his next move be? 

As if in answer to his thoughts there 
came another tap on the door, and Walt 
Simmons let himself into the room. He 
seemed exhilarated. His eyes were dancing, 
and the lips under his downy mustache 
were fighting to conceal a smile of elation. 
Without the slightest circumlocution he 
started: 

“T went down yonder and handed her 
the purse, Mr. Franklin, and believe me, 


I go. 
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she was the happiest kid I ever lamped in 
my career! Then I sat down and had a 
long talk with her about the whole mess. 
Honest, she’s a girl in a million, the way 
she took it. She sure has had one rough 
bump handed out to her, as you may know 
—being fooled clear from Chicago to marry 
a man who already has as much wife as he 
can handle. And on top of that she was 
so certain that before she left home she 
flung up her job and told her boss a few 
things about himself which didn’t leave 
him loving her none whatever.” 

“ Oh, the deuce!” Franklin said dismally. 
“ But I might have known that nothing 
was going to be right/” 

Walt nodded. 

“Uhuh! That’s what I said when she 
told me. But she’s game—game to the 
core. A real upstanding woman she is. 
Yessir, a real dyed-in-the-wool, yard-wide, 
warranted - not - to- shrink sort of a girl. 
She’s sorry she’s made so much trouble, 
and she’s ready to do the right thing all 
round.” 

“ She is?” Joe leaped to his feet. “ You 
mean that?” 

“ Surest thing you know! What she 
wants to do is to get hold of you and Mr. 


Caldwell and Miss Maybank and Mrs. 
Caldwell, and pile you all into the room 


together. Then there’ll be a general ex- 
planation, and things can be put back just 
where they started off. She says there’s 
been a heap of misunderstanding, and 
nothing ‘ll do but to get you all in a bunch, 
where things can be really thrashed out.” 

Franklin shook his head. 

“ T’m game, goodness knows! We could 
call Miss Maybank and Mrs. Caldwell, and 
get em to come, maybe; but I’ve no idea 
where Caldwell is. He wasn’t in the last 
time I phoned the Commercial Club.” 

Rapid steps in the hall, a positive bang 
on the door, and the man in question burst 
into the room. His face was dark, despite 
the beads of perspiration with which it was 
studded; his collar was a withered wreck, 
and his clothes were dirtied and without a 
semblance of crease. His burning eyes 
swept the two men, and he rushed into 
speech. 

“ T don’t know how many different kinds 
of a blamed fool you’ve been making of 
yourself to-night, Franklin,” he rasped; 
“ because everywhere I turn I hear of some- 
thing superfine that you’ve done. But one 
thing I do know—and that is that my wife 
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came to this hotel. I want to know where 
she is, and what you’ve done with her.” 

Joe stared at his friend without an im- 
mediate answer, He seemed temporarily 
bereft of speech. The muscles of his throat 
were contracted. 

“ She—Janice—isn’t at home?” 

“ She’s gone, I told you. She was seen 
to come here.” 

“‘ [—I—didn’t see her. 
know where—” 

Walt Simmons thrust his way into the 
conversation. 

“ But I do, Mr. Caldwell,” he announced. 
“TI took the trouble to find out before I 
came up here. Your wife is spending the 
night with Miss Maybank, over on Chest- 
nut Street.” 

Caldwell whirled, his face livid. 

“What in thunder do you know about 
this business, young man? Is everybody 
taking part in my affairs?” 

Walt’s eyes twinked merrily. 

“TIT know quite a bit about it,” he 
grinned. 

Franklin nodded affirmation. 

“You bet your life he does!” he sighed 
wearily. “ He knows a blamed sight more 
than I do!”’ 


Honest, I don’t 


XX 


It seemed that Caldwell noticed Walt’s 
presence for the first time. He stared in 
surprise at Joe Franklin, and then with 
something akin to panicky bewilderment 
at the night-clerk. 

“ You—you do?” he asked inanely. 

“Yes, sir. You see, we’ve had a bit of 
excitement here in the hotel—Mr. Franklin 
may explain later—and I had a long talk 
with Miss Leveridge, and she told me 
everything.” 

“Miss Leveridge?” interrogated Cald- 
well. He paused suddenly and glanced at 
Joe. 
Franklin nodded. 

“That’s the correct name, John — not 
Menton. They’re not sisters—not even re- 
lations. That ’ll be explained in due time— 
I hope. Simmons, here, has edged his way 
to the inner circle, and he just came across 
with a bird of a suggestion when you stam- 
peded into the room. His idea is to get the 
pair of us, and Janice and Eunice, here 
in one big confab; the others being Maude 
Leveridge and himself.” 

Caldwell’s mind was busy in other 
channels. 
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“ How do you know,” he demanded of 
Walt Simmons, “ that my wife is over at 
the Maybanks’?” 

“T was talking to her over the phone.” 

“ Talking to her? ” 

“ Yes, I called up to ask about the young 
lady who was sick when they left here to- 
night.” 

“ Eunice was upset,” explained Joe. 

“ And it was your idea, Simmons, to 
bring us all together?” 

“Yes, sir. It’s Miss Leveridge’s idea, 
too; and it seems that she’s the one who 
has the final answer to all this muddle. 
She herself doesn’t understand it all yet, 
and we agreed that the only way to sift it 
out was to get all in a bunch and let each 
one have his say.” 

“ But I—I don’t understand,” frowned 
Caldwell. 

“ Neither does any one else,” interposed 
Joe. “ But I imagine you will later. I 
think the idea’s a corker.” 

“ And what’s your notion of going about 
it?” his friend inquired. 

“ Call up the girls and ask them to come 
down here, on the promise that everything 
will be explained. You can drive over for 
them in your car. You have it here, 
haven’t you?” 

“ Yes, I’ve had it all over town. But 
do you think they’d come? Janice—” 

“T hope they will,” Franklin replied. 
“Suppose you call them up and find out. 
That’s all I can suggest. I’m tired of sug- 
gesting.” 

Caldwell turned to the desk telephone 
and called the Maybanks’ number, Tommy 
working the switchboard in the down-stairs 
office, and Walt tactfully leaving the room. 
At length Mrs. Maybank answered, and 
left to call Janice. And then Joe knew by 
the expression on Caldwell’s face that his 
wife had answered. 

“ Janice,” said Caldwell softly, “ listen, 
dear—I am down at the Gilmer Hotel—in 
Joe’s room. I’ve been hunting you all over 
town — everywhere — worried to death 
about you. And, Janice, there is a man 
here — Walter Simmons, the night-clerk— 
who says he can explain this terrible mud- 
dle if you and Eunice will come down right 
now to meet him and me and Miss Lev- 
eridge and Joe. Yes, Janice—to-night— 
now. I beg you to come, Janice! It is all 
a terrible misunderstanding. Give me a 
chance, won’t you? No, I don’t under- 
stand it myself yet, but they promise that 
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everything will be explained. You will? 
I'll drive right 


God bless you, sweetheart! 
over there for you.” 

John Caldwell crashed the receiver on 
the hook and whirled to face Joe Frank- 
lin. He had undergone a metamorphosis, 
and his face beamed with delight. 

“ She’s coming, Joe! She’s coming! I 
don’t know what the answer is to all this 
mess, but she says she’ll come down—and 
I’m going over after her, Joe!” 

“ She’s coming?” queried Joe with the 
accent on the singular number. 

“She? They!” bubbled Caldwell. 

He sped from the room, and down the 
steps. He passed Walt and Benny Gordon 
in the lobby, dashed through the front door, 
and sent his car off with a roar of freedom. 

Gordon nodded toward the departing 
figure of his militant acquaintance of the 
Commercial Club. 

“ Don’t tell me, Walt, that there’s noth- 
ing doing,” he insisted. ‘“ That man’s at- 
titude! Man, there’s a story here.” 

“ Story nothing!” 

“ Well, what about that burglary? Lem- 
me write that up, won’t you?” 

“ No,” growled Walt. ‘“ You know what 
I was telling you when that burglary oc- 
curred? Well, it was straight—every word 
of it. You don’t want to spill all the beans, 
do you, you chump?” 

“ Well, then, tell me this one thing— 
where was Caldwell beating it to in such a 
hurry just now?” 

Walt gazed at him steadily. 

“ To meet his wife!” 

“ Straight goods?” 

“ Cross my heart! 
you, Benny.” 

The reporter sighed with disappointment. 

“ That let’s me out, I guess. I couldn’t 
hardly print what I know. Gee, this news- 
paper life is just one blamed thing after 
another. I'll drop in later, Walt; and if 
there ain’t nothing further, I reckon you 
can count on my keeping it out of the 
paper. G’night!” 

“Good night, Benny! You’re a good 
sport, if you are a reporter!” 

Benny walked dejectedly into the night, 
while Walt Simmons relieved Tommy at 
the service telephone in order to confirm 
his statement to Benny regarding Cald- 
well’s mission. Franklin gave him the de- 
sired information. Then Walt called the 
bridal chamber, and told Maude Leveridge 
that she would have company after a bit; 


I wouldn’t lie to 
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and then he chuckled once more as he sat 
down to wait for the party to arrive. 

“Tt’s a scream!” he commented, to no 
one in particular. “ Yes, sir—a regular 
howling scream!” 

A motor throbbed to a standstill outside 
the door, and the sound of voices came to 
Walt’s alert ears. Then Caldwell entered 
the lobby with his wife on one arm and 
Eunice Maybank on the other. Simmons 
crossed to meet them, and operated the 
elevator to the second floor. He conducted 
them to Maude’s room, waved them an in- 
vitation to enter, and sped away after Joe 
Franklin. 

Franklin was ready and eager, and as 
the twain walked down-stairs toward the 
scene of the dénouement, Walt Simmons 
made a strange request. 

“Mr. Franklin,” he said, “ suppose you 
let me handle this little thing?” 

Franklin nodded. 

“T’d let anybody handle anything,” he 
assented, “ provided I could get out of it. 
Walt, you’re a life-saver!” 

They reached Maude’s room and entered. 
Joe felt Miss Leveridge’s yellowish eyes 
fixed upon him in keen scrutiny, and he 
flushed redly. Suddenly she smiled and 
nodded to him. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Franklin—if that’s your 
name,” she said, waving him to a chair. “I 
dope it out that you know all these other 
folks.” 

Franklin gazed sheepishly at the floor, 
and raised his eyes only to steal a covert 
glance at Eunice Maybank. He saw that 
she was looking through him instead of at 
him, and he once again grew crimson about 
the ears. 

“ Uhuh!” he grunted. “I know ’em.” 

Walt Simmons cleared his throat im- 
pressively. He alone, of those in the room, 
was standing, a master of ceremonies, as 
it were, for this Gilmer gathering in the 
wee, sma’ hours. He seemed strangely 
buoyant and decidedly self-satisfied. 

“Tt seems to have been agreed,” he 
started, “ that I should set the ball a roll- 
ing, seeing that I’m wise to some informa- 
tion which you others haven’t got. So that 
we won’t be chasing one another around 
in circles, I may as well explain at the 
beginning that this whole thing has been a 
joke!” 

He paused, his eyes twinkling. There 
followed a scraping of chairs and an audible 
indrawing of breaths. 
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“A joke!” chorused the others. 

“ A joke,” reiterated Walt. 

“ But,” Eunice Maybank said in a very 
trembly voice, “ I—I don’t see anything 
funny in the heartache and suffering which 
has been caused by this—this joke! Some- 
body with a’ distorted sense of humor—” 

She choked and paused abruptly. Walt 
rested his eyes upon her. 

“ Well, that’s right, too, Miss Maybank, 
but then things sometimes carry farther 
than people intend; and sometimes it all 
turns out for the best. I guess I didn’t 
express it just right, either. I guess I 
should have said that it all sterted as a 
joke. Of course, I know, and we all know, 
that it ain’t been in the joke class for the 
past twenty-four hours. Things do get 
serious that way, sometimes. If you folks 
was in the hotel business, you’d know it. 
Now, if you will just listen a bit, I’ll start 
at the beginning and go plumb through to 
the end, omitting only the details that I 
don’t know.” 

He drew a long breath, and continued his 
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“ About three weeks ago, for reasons of 
her own, Miss Maude Leveridge put an 
ad in a matrimonial paper, along with a 
description and her photo. She said she 
wanted to meet a man with money who 
was looking for a stylish wife. Mr. Frank- 
lin here got hold of a copy of that paper— 
somebody had left it in the lobby—and he 
and I had quite a laugh over some of the 
ads. There were bunches of pictures in it, 
including that of Miss Maude, and that’s 
why, when she came in and registered last 
night, I was sure I had saw her somewhere 
before. I had seen her face in that paper, 
but to save my life I couldn’t place it. 
But when Mr. Franklin came in I remem- 
bered about it; and I grinned, because I 
thought I was hep to his game. I began 
to think that perhaps he had answered 
that ad for himself. 

“ Now I’m drawing a conclusion here, 
and if I’m wrong I want to be corrected. 
It strikes me that Mr. Franklin—being of 
a joking nature, as I know, for he’s turned 
this hotel upside down a few times—prob- 
ably thought it would be a peach of a joke 
to answer that ad in Mr. Caldwell’s name, 
and—” 

Caldwell rose to his feet, his face flaming. 

“ Joe! Are you the cause of all this 
miserable mess?” 

Franklin nodded without looking up. 
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“T’m it,” he admitted in a half groan. 
“ And there’s no use rubbing it in, either. 
What’s done is done. You were right when 
you said I was a fool about a joke. But 
look at my side of it. I thought she’d 
write you, and you’d be puzzled and then 
come to me, and I’d have‘the ha-ha on 
you. I never dreamed that she’d come on 
here. When you told me about it to-day, 
I—why, it never entered my head that she 
was the woman whose advertisement I’d 
answered.” 

“ Wait a minute,” cut in Walt quickly. 
“ Maybe I’m butting in, but Mr. Franklin 
said I could handle this thing, and I’d like 
to finish my story. 

“ Mr. Franklin typewrote a letter, signed 
Mr. Caldwell’s name at the bottom, and 
sent it to Miss Leveridge with an old kodak 
picture of Mr. Caldwell that he happened 
to have; and we didn’t hear anything more 
until she turned up last night. She 
wouldn’t have done that, of course, if she’d 
known Mr. Caldwell was married. She 


didn’t even know him by sight except by 
that picture—and that wasn’t much good. 
And that explains why she thought Mr. 
Franklin was Mr. Caldwell when he went 
to her room to-night; and I guess that’s 


why he went, too. I saw that he was 
knocked all of a heap when he found out 
who she was, and that it was his letter had 
made her come. Then, when he saw that 
she thought he was Mr. Caldwell, he let 
her go on thinking so, hoping to straighten 
things out—” 

“ But that’s what I don’t understand,” 
interrupted John. “ Why didn’t you ex- 
plain then, and settle the thing?” 

“That’s simple as A B C,” answered 
Walt. “He didn’t know what kind of a 
woman Miss Maude was, and he knew that 
he had to get that letter. If she was 
minded to make trouble, she could have 
turned it over to the postal authorities, 
and they’d have landed Mr. Franklin be- 
hind the bars for using the mails to de- 
fraud, o: whatever you call it. So although 
I expect he started to help Mr. Caldwell 
out, he wound up by fighting to save his 
own bacon.” 

“ And so it was the letter you was after, 
eh, Mr. Franklin?” interrupted Maude. 
“ Walt and I was trying to dope that part 
of it out.” 

Joe nodded guiltily. 

“Yes, I was after that letter. I was 
scared of it. I went out with you this 
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evening thinking maybe you’d let me carry 
the bag for you, so that I could get my 
hands on it.” 

Miss Leveridge giggled. 

“T see now! It’s plain as day.” 

“ And there you are,” added Walt. “ It 
all happened as the result of an innocent 
joke. Of course, it’s no joking matter to 
trifle with a woman’s affections, but Miss 
Maude was no more to Mr. Franklin than 
just a picture in a paper—not a real flesh- 
and-blood woman. Then, as I understand 
it, Miss Maude came to Caldwell, and went 
to see the man she thought she was going 
to marry, providing she liked his looks; 
but instead of seeing him she saw Mrs, 
Caldwell, and thought she was Mr. Cald- 
well’s sister, because of the Jap’s way of 
talking American. And then I reckon Mrs. 
Caldwell thought all sorts of things— 
judging by what Miss Maude tells me— 
and that caused more trouble. So, you 
see, there’s nothing to it at all; and it 
seems to me that this is the time for a 
grand getting together. That’s my advice, 
anyway.” 

Caldwell turned to his wife. 

“ Shall we take that advice, Janice?” he 
asked simply. “Simmons has told the 
truth, so far as I know it. As for Miss 
Leveridge, I have never known her, or 
seen her, or heard of her, before a few 
minutes ago, when I entered this room. 
Shall we take Simmons’s advice, Janice? 
What do you say?” 

The eyes of husband and wife met, and 
she nodded. 

“ Yes, John—we—we’ll take it,” she said 
simply. 

Then Eunice spoke, and there was a 
strange tremor in her voice. 

“ But, Joe, how could you have done it? 
Think what might have happened if things 
hadn’t been explained—or if Miss Lev- 
eridge hadn’t turned out the good-hearted 
woman she is.” 

Franklin nodded like a youngster caught 
in mischief. 

“TI know it. Blame me all you like for 
the beginning of the mess, but not for the 
end. Walt has hit the nail on the head. 
When John came to me I thought he was 
in trouble, and, of course, being his friend, 
I was willing to do anything in the world 
to help him out. Then I found that I was 
the one who was in danger, and I just 
simply had to fight as hard as I could to 
save myself. And—and say, you won’t 
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send me—that thing—to-morrow, will you, 
Eunice? What you told Harold to tell me 
you were going to return? Please!” His 
eyes pleaded mutely. 

“ Tf you'll promise that such a thing will 
never happen again,” she answered, her 
eyes softening. 

Franklin raised his right hand toward the 
ceiling in a solemn avowal. “ Never again!” 
he promised. “ Now am I forgiven?” 

Her bright smile answered him. 

“ And now,” broke in John Caldwell, “ it 
seems that there is something due Miss 
Leveridge—” 

“That’s my business!” 
briefly. 

“ Your business?” 

“ Yes,” said Walt decisively. He crossed 
one leg over the other and leaned against 
the table, allowing his eyes to rest affec- 
tionately on the cause of all the trouble. 
“ Miss Leveridge came here after a hus- 
band, and she’s sort of decided that she 
likes Caldwell—the town, I mean,” he 
amended hastily. “ So she—well, she and 
I—you know—we—” 

He flushed redly. The others noticed 
that Miss Leveridge’s eyes were focused 
on the carpet and that she, too, was 
blushing. 

“ What?” gasped Joe. 
Leveridge are to—” 

“ To be married!” flashed Walt proudly. 

cc No?” 

“Yes—on the condition” —his eyes 
twinkled—“ that I shave my mustache. 
You see, she’s experienced in hotel work, 
and I have a couple of thousand saved; 
and the other day Gilmer was telling me 
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“You and Miss 
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that he’d like me to buy in a partnership 
with him on the hotel. So—well, there 
y’are!” 

“It — it’s splendid!” said Janice, with 
genuine sympathy. 

Miss Leveridge rose and straightened 
the runner onthe dresser beside which she 
had been sitting. 

“ Yep—it’s pretty good. You know last 
night, when Walt sticks me up here in the 
bridal chamber, I says to myself that if I 
ever get hold of a place like this I’d make 
a heap of changes. And you can just bet 
I will!” 


Benny Gordon lounged into the Gilmer 
lobby and eyed Walt Simmons, who was 
smoking serenely behind the desk. 

“Any news?” he asked perfunctorily. 
“ We go to press in an hour and a half.” 

“ The Caldwell affair is all straightened 
up. Nothing to write on that. Everybody 
happy.” 

“ Just my luck,” said Gordon gloomily. 
“ Thought I was gonna get a real story. 
Nothing else stirring, is there?” 

“No,” Walt yawned; “ but say, Benny, 
if you’re real hard up for news, you might 
announce that Miss Maude Leveridge is 
to marry me to-morrow.” 

“ Wha-a-at? ” 

“Straight. And that I am to buy a 
partnership in the Gilmer, and that it will 
be made the most up-to-date hotel in the 
State. Get that?” 

“Get it?” Benny was staring open- 
mouthed. “ Get it? Well, I should say 
I do. I sure do get it, you old son of a 
gun! Congratulations!” 


END 
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Mr. Simpson’s story is a tale of life in a New England city, and combines a 
realistic present-day flavor, graphic depiction of character, and some unusual ele- 


ments of dramatic interest. 


It has to do with the modern generation of an old 


New England family, to whose ancient and most respectable traditions fate adds a 


tragic and mysterious chapter. 


No reader who begins the story will be likely to 


lay it aside before reaching its closing page. 





